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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  15,  1944 

House  of  Repkesentatives, 

Special  Committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  11:30  a.  m.,  in 
room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  M.  Costello 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Costello  (chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee), May  (chairaian  of  the  full  comirijbtee),  Elston,  Merritt, 
Fenton,  and  Harness. 

Mr.  Costello.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Colonel  Keesling,  will  you  come  forward,  please? 

Colonel,  the  purpose  in  having  you  appear  before  the  committee 
this  morning  was  in  order  that  we  might  inquire  from  you  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  deferment  questions  which  apparently  are  agitating 
the  public  very  considerably  at  the  present  time,  judging  from  com- 
ment in  the  papers  from  time  to  time.  For  example,  we  are  anxious 
to  learn  about  the  question  of  deferment  and  various  related  matters. 
For  that  reason,  we  wanted  you  to  come  down  so  that  we  can  get  a 
record  from  the  Selective  Service. 

I  believe  Mr.  Burton  has  some  questions  he  wishes  to  propound  to 
you. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  the  President's 
meirorandum,  and  I  would  like  to  have  this  spread  on  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Burton.  February  26. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  memorandum  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

February  26,  1944. 

Memorandum  From  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Honorable 
Paul  V.  McNutt  and  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey 

Subject:  Occupational  deferments. 

The  crucial  campaigns  of  this  year  will  determine  both  the  length  of  this  war 
and  its  price  in  men  and  goods.  We  are  well  equipped  in  food  and  munitions, 
but  their  production  has  drawn  over  heavily  on  our  stock  of  manpower.  It  is 
time  to  strike  a  new  balance.  The  armed  forces  have  continuously  adjusted 
their  requirements  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  implement  strategic  plans. 
Initial  estimates  have  been  reduced  by  over  a  half  a  million  men.  Recently  the 
Army  has  had  to  withdraw  the  great  majority  of  men  who  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  colleges.  The  present  allocations  of  personnel  to  the  armed  forces  cannot 
be  further  reduced,  and  there  is  a  very  real  danger  in  our  failure  to  supply  trained 
replacements  at  the  time  and  in  the  numbers  required.     Seclective  Service  has 
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not  delivered  the  oiiantitv  of  mi>ii  vhr,  ^^.^  ...       .  ^      rr^, 

comiii«.ced  to  develop t;  ,  SfeliSc^taS  T  tot^'ff  i>^nf  "^'T  "^^"^ 
31.     This  means  that  to^ri«,,,  tr^'lrilnl  .„'.*^r5.  ^?^_**  ^^}^^ .«!  200,000  on  December 

aJ 

r|"i 

visions,  and  other  units.     The  Armv  wYli  m;r7o«..h^Tr*'.v  """**^''^.  **■'■'"  irauiea  ai- 

*'  '''*Y"-^  ""*,"*'t  reach  its  pianned  Janiiarv  strenirth 

treven  later  if  SaU^i;...,  «..«.. .-il ...   "      .     /.r^^'-P" 
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Fhanklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

STATEMCTT  OF  FKAHCIS  V.  KEBSUNG.  JR.,  SEIECTIVE  SEEVICB 

SXSTEM 

me^in^ite^e^s?^*''""^''  *"^  *•»«  Selective  Service  been  successful  in 
Colonel  Keesung.  No,  sir;  we  have  fallen  down  to  a  certain  extent 
^^M^^i.^^'J^f,  ^"■'^  '^"*  f'"*'™  October  1  until  the  end  of  the 

6™S  I^d  «T:f„''i^  •"'"p''"?;  '"'■^r  ^''»"'^'  ^««  P«'»'>"'P  before 
ti^TCfint  i^f"***""^"*  Presidential  signature.     We  had  estimated 

I'^if  ^^  ^''**  !T^'.?.  ^!:1";  *?  ""^^^  «"'•  <"«"«  *e  would  have  to 
induct  approximately  446,000  fathers.     Actually  during  that  n«rioH 

we  inducted  somewhere  around  100,000  fathe«,^so  Sthe  entS 
into  the  armed  forces  by  way  of  iuducUon  and  ^istoent  wcrrbXw 

w^^^threnTof^h'Tea?^  '"''  ^^^  ^«  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^av^ 
tn^h!**i«^l^  ^  *^*t'  *;he  change-over  from  the  Navy's  7-day  furlough 
of  ^li^nr  ^^11"^  ^""'"^^  l-ebruajy  temporarily  reducJ  die  fliw 
01  manpowej  to  the  armed  forces  to  a  certain  extent 

One  feature  that  I  would  like  t«  comment  on  a  bit  is  the  featureof 
r.fi  !?,!5  postponeinent  of  induction  of  men  scheduled  to  be 
ui^for  w£h\?™r*  Bcbedules,  or  to  be  released  from  occupa^ 
uous  lor  which  the  employers  had  no  replacement  schedules 

»»o  tif  T'^-c      '*""  replacement  schedule  postponement  of  induction 

The  replacement  schedules  called  for  the  release  of  a  certain  number 
of  men  each  month,  and  presumably  on  each  day  of  the  month 
When  the  time  came  for  Selective  Service  to  take  those  men  out' 
the  Government  procurement  officials  concerned,  as  well  as  rep^en?al 

forXs^Sn'^t w'^fK^'^'^^'f  "^  "^  "^**  l^T  ^"^^^  ^^  replacemente 
101  those  men   that  the  situation  was  such  that  they  had  not  been 

able  to  get  replacements,  and  that,  therefore,  if  Selective  Service  took 

m^,Tlf-f  rr^*'*'^  ^!^  ^^^  replacement  schedules  andTe  ag^ee: 
ments  that  had  been  made,  production  would  faU  because  there 
would  be  unfilled  vacancies  left.  So,  based  upon  those  ceSatior 
and  also  recommendations  by  the  Air' Forces  aiid  the  Undelr  St^ 


of  War's  office,  and  other  Government  officials,  we  were  forced  from 
time  to  time  to  postpone  induction  of  those  who  normally  would 
have  come  out. 

Certainly  that  has  had  some  effect  in  causing  us  to  fail  to  keep  up 
with  calls.  To  the  extent  that  they  do  not  have  replacements,  of 
course,  we  have  got  to  proceed  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Burton.  In  your  last  report  to  Congress,  you  presented 
figures  showing  the  numbers  deferred  in  different  categories.  Can 
you  tell  the  committee  how  many  are  in  the  occupation  groups  and 
can  you  divide  them  into  fathers  and  nonfathers?  Do  you  have  any 
information  on  their  ages? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  have  somewhere  here  a  copy  of  the  last 
report  containing  some  of  that  information.  That  report  is  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  March  3. 

In  exhibit  A  of  that  rt^port  we  set  forth  that  in  class  2- A,  as  of 
February  1,  1944>  between  the  ages  of  18  and  37  there  were  1,037,965 
registrants,  of  whom  251,351  were  nonfathers  and  786,614  were 
fathere. 

In  2-B  th«fre  were  2,166,431,  of  whom  782,830  were  nonfathers 
and  1,383,601  were  fathers. 

In  2-C,  agricultural  without  dependents,  728,321,  of  whom  the 
figures  disclose  710,500  were  nonfathers  and  only  17,821  were  fathers. 
That  followed  becouse  it  is  supposed  to  contain  those  without 
dependents. 

Class  3-C,  the  other  agricultural  occupation  deferment  class, 
appears  to  be  close  to  1,000,000 — 961,137,  of  whom  189,170  were 
nonfathers^ presumably  they  were  those  with  dependents  other  than 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  children,  and  771,967  were  pre-Pearl  Harbors 
lathers. 

As  to  the  age  break-down,  I  have  some  information  on  those 
deferred  in  industry  and  also  those  deferred  in  agriculture,  between 
18  and  21  and  between  22  and  25.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  On 
January  1,  1944..  in  2-A  and  2-B  combined,  18  through  21,  there 
were  121,000  nonfathers  and  1,100  fathere,  a  total  of  122,100. 

In  the  same  classification,  2-A  and  2-B,  22  through  25  years  of 
age,  there  were  227,100  nonfathers  and  16,000  fathers,  a  total  of 
243,100. 

In  the  farm  occupational  deferment  classifications,  classes  2-C  and 
S-C,  for  the  first  age  group,  that  is,  18  through  21  years  of  age,  there 
were  394,400  nonfathers  and  7,100  fathers,  a  total  of  401,500. 

In  the  age  group  22  through  25  years  old,  in  the  farm  deferment 
classifications  there  were  168,400  nonfafchera  and  64,200  fathers,  a 
total  of  232,600. 

Of  those  from  18  through  25,  in  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
occupation  deferments  there  are  910,900  non-fathers,  and  88,400 
fathers,  a  total  of  999,300 — close  to  a  million. 

As  to  the  fathers,  these  figures,  inasmuch  as  they  are  confined  to 
classes  2-A  and  2-B,  2-C,  and  3-C,  do  not  include  those  who  are 
still  left  in  3- A  and  who  have  not  as  yet  been  finally  processed.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  3-C  farmers  would  be  fathers,  but  there  would 
be  many  of  the  2,593,000  3-A,  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  as  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  who  are  not  yet  reclassified,  although  such  reclassification  is 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  a  month,  and  who  will  therefore 
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Wl  into  tliis  occupational  deferment,  class  soon,  so  that  there  will  be 

iTf  iS^^Sltk  ^'^^'^^^'^  ^^^  ^«  agroups  when  we  complete 

•     Mr.  May.  Mr.  Chaimian, 

.  Mr.  CosTELLo.  Mr.  May. 
Mr.  May   I  regret  that  I  have  to  leave  the  committee,  hot  before 
M    T?      '       '  \      ^"^^  ^  ^^'^  general  questions,  if  I  may. 

#lML^«^*  Colonel,  the  newspapers  reported  that  the  Chairman  of 

tie  War  Production  Board  and  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
CoBimission  have  been  to  see  the  President  in  regard  to  deferments  for 
industrial  purposes,  and  last  night  some  radio  commentator  announced 
that  General  He:rshey  had  sent  a  directive  by  way  of  a  telegram  to  the 

™^n  t^'?i!;ti'^' -'^  *H'^"''!^"'  ^^'^^^  thenf  not  to  fiither  defer 
ZZlli    j^r'  «e  usive,  but  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 

w^ld  be  di^ferred  would  depend  u'pon  whether  they  were  engaged  in 
WMii.e  essential  war  job,  and  that  was  to  be  determined  by  the^tate 

director  m  each  instance.  ' 

^JT,'  ^^«  J'lf t- ™«an  that  the  Selective  Service  Bureau  has  dele- 
g^ted  to  the  State  director  the  functions  of  the  local  draft  board,  which 

^^•nZS'r  ^^'1  ^^'''Tf^'^TJ''  ^f*^™"^^  whether  they^'should 
be  inducted  or  not  inducted?    What  has  that  directive  got  to  sav 

.mDoiit  that?  b  ^    ^  o«j 

Colonel  Kebslino.  Yes;  I  will  read  it  freading|: 

It  is  dated  March  14,  1944. 

Loml  Iboard  meiiioraiidum  115  is  amended  to  extend  tlip  sn^pmi  nmvi^i/.^^  *•<.- 


board 
37 


™i?^  V  "5  B  w  wnended  to  apply  referral  earlier  regBtrants  26  Ihroueh  37 
™ni  of^nHlCiH*"^,'"'^^.""'™  ^^'^  ^"«'='°"  ""«  expected  to  i^mmenTdefer- 
S^urtion  rem.?^n!^r«'^f"''-,""t-  f  ^'^  "'  age  without  whose  servic^  t"e 
Kfe  f^r  ??.rf^f3?-^  f  '*■"!  "".""^  mdustry  cannot  be  met.  The  making  avaU- 
able  for  induction  of  registrants  under  26  years  of  age  will  oermit  dpfommit  nf 

[Signed]    Hershey. 

r;i!i  specific  answ^^  to  your  question,  sir,  it  does  not  take  away  the 
nght  of  the  local  board  to  pass  on  deferments,  provided  the  State 
director  makes  a  recommendation  that  deferment  be  granted 

Ihe  115  release  they  are  talking  about  has  been  in  existence  for 
»me  wMe  asyou  know.  That  provides  that  deferment,  industrial 
occupational  defemient,  will  not  be  granted  to  those  unde;  22  except 
m  rare  instances  upon  certain  special  certification  by  the  State  di- 
rector, so  It  IS  somewhat  comparable  to  those  authorized  Government 

11     1^   ^'^^^  ^^^^^'  '^^  **"■''  ^commendation.  ^ 

Mr.  May.  In  other  words,  now  that  means  definitely   if  there  is 

ltjI^'^T''f^'''''M  f"""  ^**^^  ^*"*^'^^'^^''  ^^^  ^^<^^^  ^^rd  then  wiU 

recogii,ize  it^and  grant  deferment,  doesn't  it? 

mt^T^n  !^,!ff  ?■''■*:•<  ^f  necessarilv,  .au-.     The  recommendation  is 
fw  dXr^M      "'*^^'^^^^^^  '  local  Wrd  to  consider  the  registrant 
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Mr.  May.  As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  local  draft  board  wants  to 
get  rid  of  its  responsibility,  that  is  the  very  avenue  by  which  they 
can  do  it  and  say,  "The  State  director  has  directed  us  to  do  that.' 
Is  that  right? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  don't  think  it  would  go  that  far. 

Mr.  May.  Now,  here  is  a— the  National  Director  sends  a  telegram 
down  to  my  local  board— I  am  in  that  board— then,  that  is  followed 
up  by  the  State  director  saying  "Don  Jones,  who  is  21  years  of  age, 
should  be  deferred  because  he  is  in  essential  industry."  What  do 
you  think  that  board  is  going  to  do? 

Colonel  Keesling.  Well,  I  think— What  has  been  going  on  in  the 
past  is  an  indication  that  the  boards  are  thoroughly  independent. 

Mr.  May.  I  know  of  their  independence.  They  say:  "We  would 
like  to,  Mr.  So-and-So,  but  we  cannot  do  anything  because  the 
regulations  in  Washington  and  the  State  director  won't  let  us." 

Mr.  CosTELLO.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  May.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoBTELLO.  This  new  directive  means,  in  effect,  does  it  not, 
that  there  can  be  no  deferment  granted  in  that  particular  age  group 
unless  it  is  approved  by  the  State  director? 

Colonel  Keesling.  That  is  as  I  understand  it,  except  for  certam 
other  provisions  of  this  local  board  memorandum  115,  which  I  want  to 
file  for  the  record  so  that  you  will  have  it  before  you 

Mr.  Harness.  What  provision  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  would 
give  anyone,  the  President  or  anyone  else,  the  right  to  make  such  a 
directive. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Under  section  5  (e)  there  is  an  authorization 
giving  to  the  President  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  deferment  of  individuals  engaged  in  occupations.  Presumably 
unless  action  were  taken  by  the  President  or  his  delegate,  there  would 
be  no  industrial  occupational  deferments  at  all. 

Mr.  Harness.  Now,  that  provides  that  the  President  may  issue 
certain  rides  and  regulations  consistent  with  the  act — of  course,  con- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  the  act — as  a  guide  for  the  local  draft  boards  to 
foUow. 

Colonel  Keesling.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harness.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  when  you  consider  that 
act,  the  draft  boards  themselves  have  full  and  complete  discretion  to 
defer  anybody,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  the  contrary  by  anyone 
else  except  to  override  their  decision  by  appeal;  is  that  right? 

Colonel  Keesling.  With  this  exception,  that  you  can  define  the 
area  in  which  deferment  can  be  granted  on  (1)  the  age  basis,  because 
you  have  in  section  5  a  provision  you  can  defer  by  age  groups;  and 
(2)  you  have  the  provision  which  in  effect  procides  that  no  deferment 
will  be  granted  unless  the  specific  rules  and  regulations  are  prescribed. 
That  does  not  mean  it  is  not  the  local  board  that  makes  the  finding  of 
fact  as  to  whether  an  individual  man  within  those  bounds  will  or  will 
not  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Harness.  When  you  construe  that  act,  taking  the  intent  of 
Congress,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  by  anyone  to  defer  anyone 
by  groups;  each  one  has  to  be  decided  on  its  own  merits;  each  indi- 
vidual case  by  the  local  draft  board,  isn't  that  right? 

Colonel  Keesling.  Well,  yes;  you  can  remove  an  age  group  that 
would  go  out  as  a  whole  group,  of  course. 
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selection  to  the  18  to  37  group  "      i  >       '  J""  coiuiue  your 

&.£i?%!;r5^T' '  *''".  »  ^■^*^^'"  "'■  "*»*  tJ^"  Director  of  the 
faTd^rlrf^  ^Tlf;.  A™!^':'^^,*'';'  '"  '""^""^  that  telegram,  was 
induce.1  to  do  thai  m  the  hght  of  the  circumstances  and  demands  of 

the  \\  ar  Manpower  Commission  and  the  Director  of  the  W^  Pro 

thT^enofal  trX,"t^  n,  '^  '"  '■'■  Tf'  '"'^^fi^'^  ««  Possible.  Was  not 
ine  gi,neial  tiying  to  nuki-  availab  e  to  the  services  these  vomio'  mon 

Ktlv^te  *"  '^""•^'P"*-''"  ^^"^^  ''  mi^ht'brbltkenf  s^: 

faSarii  mvsMf'TL.^'^'.f''^  ^'f*''."^'!.  ^  ^^^^  ""^  ^ad  occasion  to 
iZd^Lnd^f  It  n  "^''''^  ""•'  ^t  ba^l^S^ound  of  this  teleijram, 
of ""k^  mimenL  a^-"^"!*^"  w.th  the  general  underetanding  ai 

Mr.  May.  WeU,  the  President  told  his  press  conference  as  I  nndcr 
stand  It  jresterday,  that  he  was  working  on  some  re<^mmendaHon 

whrtS  T  asTo*:t.r'"'-7--     ^"  ■^•^"Vc'"  aT infoZTdfa  '  to 

♦hi^^f'T"'  ^f.^«S™<'-  .1  kno^  nothing  beyond  what  is  contained  in 
th.8  telegraphic  direction.  All  I  know  beyond  that  has  been  what 
I've  seen  m  the  papers  *' 

Mr.  M.1Y    Perhaps  I  should  not  have  asked  vou  what  the  President 

In^T?  ''°<  ?•  ^^^^i'""  ^  «"PPos^'  yo"  know  no  more  on  that  than  I  do 
and  1  don't  know,  I  am  sure  ' 

What  is  the  shortage  in  manpower  for  mUitary  duty  at  the  present 


Colo^el  Keesling.  As  you  know,  the  pool  from  which  Selective 
fs^h^i.'X./^^Tf  Ti^l^  'li'^inishing  within  the  pool  of  regfstrante 

»  jon  Je  ^^tttTX^ 

already  gone  into  the  armed  forces,  some  of  whom  have  blpndil 

cham-d  as  physically  disciialified  or  for  other  reasons.  ^''"  ''''■ 

lujce  muJion  tivi-  luindred  thousand  are  in  class  4-F      T7ndpr  tlm 

pr^ent  rules  we  cannot  draw  on  them  "  ^® 

There  are  the  4,900,000  men  who  are  occupationallv  deferred  both 
ml  Zn*"''  -^.'^Vlt"'"- •'I'out  whom  I  hive  already  tlK 

ih.l7  ^T  ''''T  "^'?^°»  ''<''^"  ♦«  "•«>"*  the  fi-^t  of  February  about 

Harfia?he;?whn''^"''  T  '^''"'V''"^;  ^'^  ^''o  2,-500,000  ^-Pear 
nnH^lr  ^^  T"*;''  h-^"?*^  reclassified  out  of  class  3-A,  the  oc.u- 

Shvsi.^  hf""f '  "l*^  *'"''''  "»  ^^  ^ho  are  in  the  process  of  iXr 
pnysicaUy  exammed.  ""-"'r. 

^^Jt'  HV;.n^J^^^h.  ^*>^'  have  you  made  any  surey  of  the  ud- 

ttiTm  milhiT'TnitH  '  r'^  -^r^'  ^"  "^'^-taiLg  h^w  many Tf 

Miffln  migiit  be  availaWe  loi*  military  sc^rvice*^ 

t*oloBel  Keeslixg,.,  Is.  you  kiio.w/uiider  Public  Law  IQl  Cfinar^^a 
Womm*h?'  *he  President  must  appoint  a  colLiftle  tf  gJSt 

th^  t^rldd  t^o"an„\r„1r"t  "^  "P%'  indicatii/generally 

w.iin/  uicit  would,  ,t)€  no  .appreciable  change.     So  to  .all  intents  and 
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purposes  we  won't  get  any  appreciable  number  out  of  that,  if  the  rules 
remain  the  same  and  if  the  standards  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Harness.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  there,  Colonel.  Has 
there  been— have  you  made  any  attempt— have  you  got  any  figures  to 
show  the  number  of  men  between  38  and  40  who  might  be  available? 

Colonel  Keebling.  I  don't  have  with  me,  Mr.  Harness,  a  break- 
down on  it.  I  have  some  figures  that  were  given  to  me  about  the 
first  of  the  year.  At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about 
7,000,000,  of  whom  some  1,000,000  men  each  year  go  out  of  that  pool 
by  reason  of  reaching  45,  or  by  reason  of  death,  and  that  you  will 
only  gain 

Mr.  Harness.  That  is  the  pool  from  38  to  45? 

Colonel  Keesling.  That  is  right— and  that  you  will  only  gain 
800,000  from  the  age  37.  Now,  of  course,  those  figures  are  going  to 
vary,  depending  upon  how  many  are  taken  out  of  the  37  group. 

Mr.  Harness.  Has  any  consideration  been  given  to  permitting 
men  between  the  ages  of  38  and  45  to  volunteer  through  the  draft 
boards?  ,  .    ^ 

Colonel  Keesling.  Volunteer— you  mean  for  military  service? 

Mr.  Harness.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Keesling.  There  are  a  very  few,  I  am  told,  in  view  of  the 
policy  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Harness.  Well,  do  they  permit  them  now  to  volunteer  through 
the  draft  board,  38  to  45? 

Colonel  Keesling.  There  is  legal  authority,  because,  as  you  know, 
the  legislation 

Mr.  Harness.  That  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  know.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  Will  the  Army  or  the  Navy  take  them?  My  understanding 
is  that  they  won't  take  them. 

Colonel  Keesling.  My  understanding  is,  regardless  of  how  they  are 
going  in,  that  very,  very  few  are  being  taken.  I  can  get  you  some 
information  as  to  the  exact  number  on  that. 

Mr.  Harness.  Wouldn't  it  be  sensible  to  revise  the  regulation  and 
permit  men  of  those  ages,  who  are  physically  fit  and  have  not  any 
dependents  and  really  want  to  get  into  the  military  service  and  can 
serve,  to  volunteer,  and  through  the  draft  boards  relieve  this  situation 
somewhat? 

Colonel  Keesling.  This  is  the  situation  on  that:  The  Selective 
Service  Act,  as  you  know,  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  inducted, 
voluntarily  or  otherwise,  until  and  unless  he  is  found  acceptable  by 
the  armed  forces.  Under  that  provision  of  the  law  the  Army  sets  the 
standards  and  also  applies  them.  They  have  said  that  they  won't 
take  any  fellows  from  us  over  37  except  in  unusual  circumstances, 
relatively  none. 

As  I  understand  then*  position,  it  is  that  even  though  certain 
numbers  of  them  could  pass  and  have  passed  the  Army  general  service 
examination,  that  examination  apparently  does  not  determine  their 
stamina  and  ability  to  undergo  the  rigors  of  warfare,  and  therefore 
the  38-45's  are  considered  comparable  to  non-general-service  per- 
sonnel, and  they  have  only  so  many  jobs  or  assignments  for  non-general- 
service  personnel,  whether  it  be  the  WAVES,  or  over-38's  who  can 
pass  the  general  service  test,  or  the  so-called  limited  service  who  are 
18  to  37,  inclusive,  with  some  physical  defect. 
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«T,J!il".!?')r!i^-  '^"^  ^  the  general  rde,  but  certainly  it  would  not 
thSro  iS  t"X"f  and  thousands  of  men  38  and  39  yea.^  of  S 
WHO  aie  just  as  pliysically  fit  as  some  fellows  at  21  and  i22 

fn;lT;„  f  •"'  ^^.^''•''■"' '',  ''^'.'"'■'"e  suggested  or  tried  to  get  tJie  armed 

Cnlnt^Tr  ^'"'  '■«^!''^^'«««  «'ith  .-espoct  to  these  men? 

i^oionei  Kkesling.  We  are  continuallv  in  the  nmcn^  nt  foit.r.^ 

witli  tlip  armed  forces  on  all  Dossible  nonl,   «n!}  of^^        talkmg 

striction  was  being  di^lLS  S  h^^/lt tiev 't^\\tas  Te  Slfe'lS 

the  oldS  m^n  "'^"^^  ""  "^"P*  **^'^'"'""  *'""y  *''••«  taking 

m^s?^^"""'^^'  ^**''  '^'"'^  *^**  ^^  '^"^•*  ^*  *  '«*  °^  ™™  by  tliat 
Colonel  Keeslino.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  there      As  to  wh»(l.„r  «.. 
not  they  are  qualifietl  for  .uilitarv  service,  ihll'M  of  ourliSsd^ctfon 
no  matter  what  we  may  say  or-funk  about  it  s"r       ^'"^  J'"^'«''"=^'«°' 

between  no^f!fn°i  ^jf  ""'''ll'-^.-^""  ""  g^ine  to  require  1,300,000  men 
Dciwicn  now  and  July;  IS  that  correct? 

Mr  ril^^f  "\"-  I'hat was  February  1  until  the  first  of  July. 
n„j  o  ^°^1^^^-  Apparently  the  Navy  have  revised  their  schedules 

lasf  repo.^'"^  '**  '"''""■'  ''^'"""  '"^^''^''''*"'  '"^'"'  "ecordi^To  t£ 

ou?£ri.h^aftt'irfi.nn'''*''''"'.'^'^'^r  ^'''^.  **•'«  "»«™'»P  to  find 
Teoo  000  on  V.lv      i^^r  ""TIV  *'"''  '  "■'  '*'"  ^''^  ^''"^tinK  for  the 

Tr,  «.?,  1^1,       -^  V  ^^*'T  *''••'  y*>"  ""^^ut  in  onr  report. 
The  Alv'fd^S  r,''"'i  i°*'  "f  ^^  *;';''™'"7  1,  11  3  as  of  July  1. 
fA  1«T-Ti     ,?'I*^'  ,""*  '?  '^•'^'  ""•'  *'»*'  ^'"T's  net  for  July  1  is  3  6 

Wimi  nilk  lAr  T^f  j.,, /^"*'^''i«^''«''*^i«a  recent  annouiice- 

«^iiit  (11118  lor  net  strpiiirtii  of  3.700  000  if\r  thu.  t^^A  /^f  fk;^  ,r^« 
Tliiit  will  Ko  n^n^w*,.;^,.-.*  \       "\*^»*"^'^»"""  ;ior  uie  eiicl  ol  tins  year. 
■ir.  ft^  f   !  appTOMmatek  ail  eighty  to  a  liimdreci  tbonsaiid  incmase 
III  the  net  strengtii  from  ,lijly  1  to  December  31.  1944  proviciBd  tW 
reacli  their  net.  '  '  proviaea  iney 

Mr.  CoOTELLo.  The  figure  of  the  Navy  is  not  anv  increase  at  nil 

^ oionel  .ll,EB8iiiN<;.  The  oiilv  increii^w  in  hpi  ctn««,-rik  «r«,.i,i  i     ai. 

80  to  100  thousand.from  theVrXyZV1.:e^'i^lS^„S?^ 

not^^'ol^T,  h     ■""''.'"'■'"•K^S  *<"»«»'  ''ffio*'^.  and  so  forth   it  does 
not  include  tlie  ma*tive.     Of  course,  during  that  period  of  t^me   we 

fh„7i?  P'^r'**"  ™P''»««nr"'«  for  los4e8-<,^ualtie8,  aLd  so  forTh-!^ 
^i  ^t'^'^^t^  were  speaking  of  the  number  that  they  were  goins  to 
^^u,Jt  ^/^?""7  '.  *•«*  Y'o^d  for  the  most  part  coLst  ofSce- 
Mr  K  ^^^^^-  casualties,  and  other  losses. 

authoming^^e  defermfnt^f  faU»ei'^ 

i^ice"  *"^  "'*°°'''  ''*''"  "P  '^^  induction  of  those  men  Lto  the 

oii^il  nl  Z^^  *"  !  """"  ^'^  ^^**  increased  the  call  for  fathere 

outside  of  the  Government  service. 
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Colonel  Keesling.  That  would  follow  to  some  extent,  but  if  we  had 
not  done  that  we  would  have  been  taking  quite  a  number  of  fathers 
who  actually  should  not  have  gone  in.  Actually,  it  was  not  a  blanket, 
it  was  merely  spelling  out  wYio  was  authorized  to  make  request  in 
behalf  of  the  Government,  which  would  permit  tlie  local  board  to  say, 
"If  we  find  that  he  is  irreplaceable,  we  will  grant  the  deferment." 

Mr.  Elston.  They  did  exercise  their  authority  to  ask  for  these 
deferments;  didn't  they? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  believe  some  of  the  agencies  did  request 
deferments. 

]Vj  r.  Elston.  And  that  necessarily  increased  the  dema.nd  for  fathers 
outside  of  the  Government  sei'vice? 

Colonel  Keesling.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Elston.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent? 

Colonel  Keesling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Elston.  Do  you  know  how  many  fathers  m  Government 
service  were  affected  by  that  order? 

Colonel  Keesling.  1  do  not  have  the  figure  here  with  me.  I  be- 
lieve I  could  find  out  how  many  requests  for  deferment  were  filed,  but 
then  again  we  would  not  havelnforn-ation  as  to  how  niany  were  sub- 
sequently granted,  unless  we  could  get  it  from  the  agencies  themselves. 

Mr.  Burton.  About  150,000  requests  were  authorized— no,  more 
than  that,  about  170,000. 

Mr.  Elston.  Those  figures,  can  they  go  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Burton.  About  170,000,  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Fraether.  The  authorization  for  occupational  deferment  of 
Government  employees,  Army,  Navy,  and  other  departments,  251,000 

plus. 

IVir.  CosTELLO.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  plus. 

Mr.  Praether.  I  don't  have  the  exact  figure  of  the  agencies 

Mr.  Burton.  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 

Mr.  Fraether.  111,000  plus  for  the  Navy,  108,000  plus  for  the 
Army,  and  thirty-odd  thousand  for  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  total  of  251,000  plus. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is 

Mr.  Fraether.  Authorization  for  occupational  deferment. 

Mr.  Burton.  Requests  for  authorization. 

Colonel  Keesling.  That  does  not  mean  that  they  were  granted. 

Mr.  Burton.  No. 

Colonel  Keesling.  All  we  did  was  to  tell  the  local  boards  that  if  a 
request  were  made  in  a  certain  way — we  defined  what  would  be  a 
proper  request — the  board  was  authorized  to  consider  the  man  for 
occupational  deferment.  In  other  words,  all  we  were  doing  was  to 
define  what  was  an  authorized  Government  request.  There  w^as  no 
blanket  deferment. 

Mr.  Burton.  According  to  Mr.  Praether,  there  w^ere  38,000  from 
agencies  other  tbiiii  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  rest  were  from 
the  Amiy  and  the  Navy;  is  that  correct? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  don't  have  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Harness.  Colonel,  some  tune  ago  I  received  a  communication 
from  an  individual  who  was  employed  down  South  on  a  project,  a 
rather  large  project,  charging  that  this  project  was  a  haven  for  draft 
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evaders.    Sobsequent  investigation  reveals  that  a  number  of  con- 
tractors are  engaged  m  work  down  there  and  that  there  are  between 

ftlirlit.  find   f«in   tKnuaonJ   wr^n*!,-  ,^ i^^i. ^i  -. ,    __ 


eight  and  ten  thousand  young  men  between  the  ages  of  22  and  25 
f,  for  some  reason  or  other,  not  in  the  services.    I  don't 


years  who  are,  .^.  «w*^^  *^'«*=^*^,  ^*  vnucr,  uui  m  i,ne  services,  i  don't 
faiow  miietber  they  have  official  deferments  or  not,  or  that  the  practice 
they  follow  m  these  particular  companies  is  a  complete  evasion  of  the 

Selective  hervice  Act  in  obtaining  deferments  from  local  draft  boards 
set  up  their  own  company  deferment  boards,  go  clear  around  the  local 

draft  boards  and  get  permission  from  the  director  of  Selective  Service 

m  that  btate  to  recommend  deferment  or  to  grant  defemient 

Now,  IS  that,  within  your  province  to  investigate? 

i/Olonel  Kebsling.  Yes;  we  are  supposed  to  keep  our  fingers  right 
on  those  situations,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  facts  on  that  so 

that  1  can  check  them.  ' 

Mr.  Harjjess.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  it  at  the  moment? 

L.olonel  Keesling.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  the  same— whether 
1  .ajn^^  thinking  of  the  same  thing  that  you  are—but  Judge  Burton  is 
nodding'  his  head,  so  I  suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  Harwebs.  Have  you  done  anything  about  that? 

t^Qlonel  Keeslinq.  Something  is  being  done  about  it.  I  under- 
stand that  IS  bemglooked  into,  sir. 

Mr  H.«NE8s.  Do  you  expect  to  have  a  report  on  it  within  the 

next  few-  days? 

Colonel  I^EBSLiNG.  I  expect  so. 

Mr.  CosTELLO,  Cdonel,  in  view  of  the  session  on  the  floor  of  the 
Mouse,  I  think  we  me  going  to  have  to  continue  this  hearing.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  be  present  tomorrow 

morning  at  10:30.  ' 

Colonel  Keesong.  I  wOl  be  here. 

Mr.  CoBTELLo.  Very  well,  we  will  adjourn  at  this  time  until  10-30 

tom,orrow  mormng. ' 

(wTliereupon,^at  12:20  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  the 

following  day,  Thursday,  March  16,,  1944,  at  10:30  a.  m.) 
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THUESDAY,  MARCH  16,   1944 

House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Committee  on  Draft  Deferment, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  M. 
Costello  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Costello  (chairman  of  the  special  com- 
mittee), May  (chairman  of  the  full  committee),  Sparkman,  Durham, 
Harness,  and  Els  ton. 

Also  present:  H.  Ralph  Burton,  general  counsel  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  At  the  hearing 
yesterday,  Colonel,  while  wo  had  you  on  the  stand  I  believe  we  indi- 
cated to  you  more  or  less  the  general  trend  of  the  questions  we  had  in 
mind  in  connection  with  the  present  situation  regarding  these  defer- 
ments.    I  wish  you  would  proceed  in  line  with  the  questions  yesterday. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  FRANCIS  V.  KEESLING,  JR.— Resumed 

Colonel  Keesling.  After  the  hearing  yesterday,  Judge  Burton  and 
others  told  me  about  what  they  had  in  mind,  what  information  they 
wanted,  so  this  morning  I  have  attempted  to  write  out  a  few  notes. 
If  I  may  proceed  and  go  right  straight  through  with  this  short  informal 
statement,  I  think  it  will  give  some  basis  for  further  questioning. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Colonel. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Yesterday  I  gave  you  figures  on  the  number 
of  men  occupationally  deferred.  I  broke  tliem  down  and  showed 
the  number  who  were  below  26  years  of  age  in  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. The  total  occupationally  deferred  in  both  industry  and  agri- 
culture is  approximately  4,900,000.  About  2,000,000  of  them  are 
nonfathers.  Of  the  4,900,000  occupationally  deferred  about  1,000,000 
are  below  26  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Harness.  1,000,000  of  the  total  of  4,900,000? 

Colonel  Keesling.  4,900,000  is  the  total  occupationally  deferred  in 
both  industry  and  agriculture;  1,000,000  of  those  are  below  26  years 
of  age,  both  fathers  and  nonfathers;  910,900  of  that  1,000,000  are 
nonfathers  under  26  years  of  age.  The  balance,  some  90,000,  are 
fathers  below  26  years  of  age,  a  very  small  number,  as  you  see.  One 
of  the  reasons  whj^  there  are  so  few  fathers  below  26  years  of  age  in 
the  occupational  groups  is  that  the  average  age  of  fathers  is  about 
about  33  years  of  age.  Of  course  the  number  of  fathers  in  those 
deferred  classes  will  increase  to  some  extent  after  those  remaining 
in  class  III-A,  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers,  are  finally  reclassified. 
The  figures  I  gave  you  yesterday  show  there  were  upward  of  2,000,000 
still  to  be  reclassified  from  February  1.     Obviously  a  number  of  those 
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wiM  be  entitled  to  class  II-l,  II^B,  II^C  deferments.  The  fact  that 
TOU.  have  ail  avemgc  age  of  33  for  fathers,  therefore,  means  that  the 
fatliera,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  the  upper  age  brackets.  The  Armv 
«d^Na^^ha^^^  ?%ticularly  interc^^ 


empnaiic  m  urging  that  the  occupationally  deferred  be  replaced 

p«ticulari^  &e  jouiM  ones  under'  26  yeara  of  age.    In  thift  coni 

nection  I  quote  from  tlie  President's  message: 

The  cruc'al  campaigns  of  this  year  will  determine  both  the  length  of  this  war 
thfy^nZZTn  ^f  *^°'*'-   ^^'^  ^r  ******  «l"iPPed  in  food  and  omnition.,  but 

in:ent«t.>  \he;f^^:uM  ^^  "t^H^^^ 

haw  been  reduced  by  over  half  a  miUUm  men.     Recr^nt  v  the  Amy  h^  had  to 

wuhdraw  the  great  majority  of  men  ulio  m-ere  recf.iving"in8triiction  i^^o Ce?' 

1  he  present  allocations  of  personnel  to  the  ariiicd  forces  cannot  be  further  reduced" 

J^there;s  a  very  real  danger  in  our/ailurc  to  supply  trained  replacements  'at  tS 
time  and  m  the  nunil^rs  required.     Seleet.ive  Service  has  not  delivered  the  mmZ 

ft^tl,rr« J^r^"^  f  ?t'''^f  L.I!J:;  "^*'';^«^  ^^"■'"^*»  commenced  to  develop  "tet 
September  reached  a  total  of  'aOO.OOO  on  Decem.ber  31.     This  means  that  todav 

we  are  sti  1  short  approximately  200,000  trained  men  although  t,he  actual  perinnd 
shortage  in  the  Army  l,as  been  reduced  to  loO.OOO.  Today/as  rre^lfuTTre 
fiirced  to  emasculate  college  courses  and  trained  divisions  aiid  other 'units  The 
Army  mU  not  reach  its  planned  .lanu:ary  strength  until  some  time  in  April  or  even 
later,  if  Selective  Service  continues  to  fall  behind  on  its  quotas.  The  Nation'^ 
manpower  pol  has  been  dangerously  depleted  bv  liberal  deferments'  and  I  am 
wnvincecl  tbat  m  this  respect  wr-  have'been  overly  .lenient,  particularlv  withreg^ 
10  ttie  younger  men.  I  he  over-ago  men,  the  physically  disqualified. "the  returned 
eoidiers.  and  the  woinen  of  the  Nation  must  lie  used  more  effectivelv  to  renlace 

the  able-bodied  men  m  critical  indusi ry  and  agriculture.     Almost  5,000.000  men 

have  been  deferred  for  occupational  reMons.  ^'.""".uuu  men 

That  :is  the  4,900',000  that  I  have  been  talking  about,  almost 
5,000,000.  ^  I  will  skip  a  little  bit  here  and  come  down  to^  this  point 
m  the  rresident's  memorand'um: 

Agrieuiture  and  industry  fihoitld  release  the  younger  men  who  are  phvsicallv 
qiialihed  for  miJitary  service.     The  present  situation is  so  grave  tbat  I  feel  that 

the  time  has  come  to  review  all  occupational  deferments  with  a  view  to  ai:«edilv 

.making  available  the  personnel  fequlred  by  the  armed  forces.  ' 

Signed  by  the  President. 

Tiie  same  day  that  we  received  that  memorandum,,  which  was 

februar3r  26  last,  we:  sent  a  wire  to  our  State  directors 'in  which  w© 

quoted  the  memorandum  and  in  which  we  stated  as  follows: 

Forward  text  of  President's  memorandum  to  all  local  boards  and  boards  nt 
appeal  III  your  State  Direct  local  boards  to  review  the  eases  of  all  registrants 
ages  18  through  37  deferred  in  clas8«  II~A„  II-B.  II~C.  and  III~C.  In  considering 
the  reclassihcation  of  such  registrants,  existing  regulations,  instructions  and 
iiiforaiation  will  he  applied  m  the  licht  of  the  President's  memorandum"  dvinff 
particular  attention  to  registrants  under  26  years  of  age  in  view  of  the  President's 
statement  that  agnculture  and  industry  should  release  the  younger  for  militarv 
service. ^  Replacement  schedules  shouia  be  considered  for  such  revision  as  mav 
•be  required  to  comply  with  the  President's  memorandum.  '  ^ 

In  sending  that  message  to  the  State  directore  w©  were,  therefore 
not  throwing  our  rules  and  regulations  and  releases  out  the  window' 
as  .some.,  might  have  you.  suppose.  We  expressly  recognized,  as  stated 
m  Oiere,  that  existiic  rules  and  regulations  would  be  applied  in  the 
light  of  toe  President's  memorandum.  It  was  merely  a  tightening  up. 
not  to  ruin  everything  overnight. 


We  also  expressly  recognized  that  replacement  schedules  would 
continue.  The  last  sentence  was  put  in  there  for  that  purpose, 
'^Replacement  schedules  should  be  considered  for  such  revision,  but 
until  revised  not  to  throw  everything  out  the  window.  ^ 

Following  that,  inquiries  naturally  came  in  and  were  received  from 
the  State  headquarters,  wanting  to  know  what  this  meant,  whether  it 
meant  throwing  everything  out  the  window  or  not.  ho  particularly 
in  connection  with  replacement  schedules,  in  which  subject  this  com- 
mittee is  so  interested,  on  March  3,  1944,  before  any  of  these  state- 
ments you've  seen  in  tlie  papers  the  last  day  or  two,  we  sent  a  second 
wire  to  the  State  du-ectors: 

In  view  of  many  inquiries  local  boards  and  boards  of  appeal  should  be  advised 
that  State  directors  are  now  reconsidering  replacement  schedules  and  'agm-enrng 
occupational  deferments  in  the  light  of  the  Prc^sident  s  memorandum.  Local 
boards  should  continue  to  consider  existing  replacement  schedules  as  tHey  lia.e 
in  the  past,  until  State  directors  on  the  basis  of  an  orderly  revie.v  ha-o  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  their  reconsideration  and  to  make  necessary  revisions. 

Hbrshey. 

The  wire  that  I  read  to  you  yesterday,  concerning  those  men  under 

26,  which  was  sent  March  15, 1944,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  other 

wu-es  that  I  told  you  about.    It  reads  as  follows: 

National  Heabquarters  Operations, 

March  14,  1944' 

To  all  State  Directors,  including  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Gommor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands: 
Local  board  memorandum  No.  11.5  is  amended  to  extend  the  special  provisions 
for  registrants  18  through  21  to  apply  to  registrants  18  through  25.  and  local  board 
memorandum  No.  115B  is  amended  to  apply  referral  procedure  to  registrant^  Ab 
through  37  onlv.  Under  this  modification  State  directors  are  expected  to  recom- 
mend deferment  of  individual  registrants  under  26  years  of  age  without  whnse 
services  the  production  requirements  of  critical  industry  cannot  be  met.  Hie 
making  available  for  induction  of  registrants  under  26  years  of  age  will  permit 
deferment  of  registrants  26  years  of  age  and  over  in  critical  industries  with  pro- 
gressive consideration  for  their  relative  irreplaceability  and  increase  in  age. 

HERSHE¥. 

It  merely  is  an  extension  of  them  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  tight- 
ening up  of  occupational  deferments  of  men  under  26  years  of  age, 
if  you  read  it  properly.  It  imposes  almost  the  same  standards  tor 
the  22-  to  26-year-old  age  s:roup  as  were  imposed  for  those  under  22 
some  time  ago,  with  which  you  are  all  famihar,  the  revised  local 
board  memorandum  No.  115.  I  have  copies  for  the  committee  if 
thev  dpsire  them 

You  have  asked  me  why  these  occupationally  deferred  men,  par- 
ticularly the  nonfathers,  and  more  particularly  the  yoimg  nonfathers, 
have  not  been  inducted  to  date.  We  have  not  inducteti  them  be- 
cause we  agreed  with  you,  at  the  time  of  the  father  draft  bill,  that  tor 
the  time  being  they  would  be  deferred  so  long  as  replacements  were 
not  in  fact  ready,  willing,  as  well  as  able  to  replace  them.  We  agreed 
then,  further,  that  even  though  there  were  IV-F's,  over-age  men, 
dischargees,  and  women  who  were  not  already  m  war  work  and  who 
were  capable  of  replacing  these  young  men,  even  though  there  were 
persons  around  who  were  capable  of  doing  it,  we  would  not  take  those 
young  men  out  immediately  if  those  IV-F's,  those  over-age  people, 
the  women,  and  dischargees,  who  were  outside  of  our  jurisdiction  and 
outside  of  our  Mmited  pool,  but  certainly  in  the  pool  upon  which  those 
responsible  for  the  mdustrial  manpower  program  could  draw,  did 
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111,^?^^  get  into  war  work.  There  was  nothing  we  could  do 
S^ fl,  '»•  ^?"  ^"".fecalj.  as  S.  763  came  over  here  from  the  Senate! 
Sn^lifT^nH  "I  '\^^  n  P^rioV^quiring  a  certificate  of  indisl 
penaability,  and,  as  I  recaU  it,  had  that  section  remained  in,  it  was 
the  sense  of  this  full  Committee  on  MUitaiy  Affaire  to  write  iAto  it- 
I  believe  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Elston,  or  Mr.  Clason-a 

deSod^lVpi  ^Y^'"''*^  ?"  ""^  ^*^'^^  ^""•^  ^'••^'"ly  tinted.  We 
decided  then  not  to  say  that  no  man  is  irreplaceable  because  tliere  is 

SrttuSn^JL^I^  **Pf^^  "^  "•*'"?  h^'  buTrecoSzed 
toat  the  question  was,  if  you  take  a  man  out  is  there  a  replacement 

there  at  tliat  time  ready  to  replace  him?    We  stated  that  reXce- 

mente  should  be  obtaine<l,  of  course,  and  that  turnover  and  other 

ElT/Z'HV'^A'*  '"«?P«T'''  '".•^''  "^  I'oarding  and  similar  mattere, 
should  be  forthwith,  and  perhaps  have  been  lon|  since  taken  care  of 

^e'llHnTII^l^fJj^  '"'^  ''"'  "^  T"."'  P**'^'*'''^  without  disrupting 
essentia  production  when  we  took  them  out.  The  basis  of  replace- 
ment schedules  was  on  that  ground.  ^ 

You  asked  us  to  give  you  information  periodically,  in  response  to 
Bee  .on  6  of  the  M],  as  to  what  the  situation  was  with  Sect  to 
replacement  schedules,  whether  the  men  were  coming  out  You 
f^Zi  I  ^'"^  yo"  yesterday  one  reason  we  fell  down  in  filling  the  calls 
B  when  the  time  comes  for  the  man  to  bo  rclen.sed  imder  the  replace- 
ment schedule  m  many  instances  we  are  urge<l  to  postpone  induction 

^^ntL^I?;^  r  ""/fPl'^'^^ts  y.f  available  or  because  turn-over 
Mr  M  fundamental  manpower  ailments  have  not  been  remedied. 
Ml   May    Pardon  me.  Colonel,  but  have  you  alreadv  placed  m  the 

t^Sver?    ^"^  *^**  ^*'"  discussed  with  me  last  Sitilrday  on  the 

Colonel  Keesung.  No,  sir;  I  am  coming  to  those  in  a  little  while 

Sir.  ' 

r?V  ^f^  ^^^  ^^-    ^  ahead, 
obtn'inlrf    th^l'^"-  ^*'",»«'^  ™«  '^hy  replacements  have  not  been 
obtamed,  why  turn-over  from  causes  other  than  Selective  Service 

mattP^Tt^  "^."k'  been  solved,  and  why  hoarding  and  other  related 
matters  have  not  been  taken  care  of.  It  is  obvious  that  where  turn- 
over  from  causes  other  than  Selective  Service  continues  to  exist,  there 
IS  a  wastage  of  manpower,  where  people  are  going  back  home  U,  non- 
war  work  or  to  work  not  at  all,  or  shifting  from  job  to  joMhe^eTa 
M^^'.vL"Zr7''n-.''^f  •'^  manpower,  and  therifor^,  for  that 
fh!f  ^.'n  °}'^**  addiUonal  gross  manpower  comes  into  the  plants, 

they  stdl  come  to  us  and  say   "But  you,  by  deferment,  have  got  t<^ 

^Jf„.,^?.  '"fl'*'"  PJ*^'^"  ^'^  ^^^  ""•«  of  tl>'it  difference."  It  is 
h;„  ?o?i    1  f  manpower  comes  in  the  front  door  and  goes  out 

m^tin^^  ^"?'"'  '^'^.'^^  """^  asked  to  keep  our  men  there  static      Occu- 
^i«,^    defeirnent  js  supposed  to  be  only  a  temporary  stop-gap 
measure.    It  is  treatmg  a  symptom.    It  is  like,  in  medical  terSis 
using  a  tounuquet  that  you  have  to  take  off  promptly 

nJ.f'n'inJH  o^f'l'''''*^-  '^*'"  ^^  ™^  *^',y  replacements  have  not  been 
^«^T1.  r  "^^^  tum-oyer  has  not  been  solved,  and  other  mattere 
have  not  been  solved.  My  answer  is  that  the  President  and  Congress 
mdirectly,  by  appropriations,  have  given  that  job  to  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  and,  hence,  it  is  not  the  responsibility  of  Selective 
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You  asked  what  the  situation  is  with  respect  to  getting  replace- 
ments from  among  the  IV-F's,  the  overage,  the  women,  and  dis- 
chargees, with  respect  to  curtailing  turnover  from  causes  other  than 
Selective  Service  withdrawals.  My  answer  to  that  is  that  as  the 
responsibility  is  not  oure  but  rests  with  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, I  respectfully  suggest  that  vou  call  upon  them  for  tliat  infor- 
mation. However,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  replacements  are 
not  available  for  the  most  part  for  many  of  these  occupationally 
deferred  young  men  that  I  have  referred  to  on  the  tests  that  we  were 
using,  nor  has  turn-over  been  licked  from  causes  other  than  Selective 

Service. 

In  that  connection  I  call  your  attention  to  the  figures  that  Judge 
May  was  just  referring  to,  released  recently  by  the  O.  W.  L,  March 
7,  1944,  which  I  sumbit  at  this  point  for  the  record,  if  they  may  be 

entered. 
Mr.  May.  Yes,  they  may  go  in  the  record. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  attached  as  exhibit  A.) 
Colonel  Keesling.  I  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  them,  because  I 
think  it  requires  the  study  of  this  special  subcommittee,  together  with 
other  statenents  that  have  been  made  by  Secretary  Knox  to  the  same 
effect,  and  by  others  recently  in  connection  with  hearings  on  pending 
legislation.     However,  on  the  first  page  is  this  statement: 

The  Office  of  War  Information  today  reported  that  latest  industrial  tum-over 
figures  show  that  for  every  1,000  workers  employed,  43  quit  each  month,  5  leave 
to  enter  the  armed  forces,  6  are  discharged,  51  are  hired,  and  9  are  laid  off.  These 
figures  are  based  on  December  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  November  reports  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, the  latest  information  on  turn-over  available. 

I  was  quoting  from  the  release.     I  am  still  quoting  from  the 

release: 

December  was  the  first  month  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  that 
industry  suffered  a  net  loss  in  its  working  force. 

Another  quote: 

The  quit  rate  in  manufacturinsj  was  higher  during  every  month  of  1943  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  1942.  It  reached  an  all-time  high  in  Aus^ust  1943. 
The  i^inter  decline  in  quitting  between  September  and  December  1943  was  32 
percent,  somewhat  more  than  the  28.5  percent  decline  reported  during  the  same 
period  of  1942. 

I  reconmiend  that  the  coiimiittee  analyze  those  figures,  together 
with  the  additional  data  that  is  available. 

You  asked  me  why  it  is  necessary  to  induct  these  yoimg  men  and 
therefore  why,  in  order  to  do  so  without  disrupting  production, 
something  must  be  done  to  get  replacements  from  the  IV-F's  and 
these  other  groups  that  we  have  no  control  over,  or  why  something  is 
not  done  to  cut  down  this  turn-over  from  causes  other  than  Selective 
Service  so  that  men  can  be  freed  without  getting  any  additional 
workers.  Obviously,  if  you  cut  down  turn-over,  to  that  extent  you 
improve  the  situation,  or  cut  down  the  wastage  or  loss  of  men  that 
could  be  fully  employed  in  war  work.  If  we  do  not  have  a  How  in  the 
front  door  of  the  factory  and  out  the  back  door,  we  can  go  a  long  way. 
Obviously  the  prime  reason  we  need  these  young  men,  particularly 
those  910,000  nonfathers — of  course,  some  are  not  physically  quali- 
fied— is  that  the  Army  and  Navy  state  that  they  must  have  these 
young  men.     If  we  are  to  give  them  to  the  armed  forces,  then  means 
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■inn:st  be  provicied  so  t-lmt  their  withdrawal  will  not  leave  iiiifillecl 
▼ae'Liic'rea  aiifl  disrupt  production. 

N(T\\",  i  rail  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  yoiinff 

tellows  are  iiorifftthers,  the  averacre  of  fatliei-s  biding  33.     M:ost  of  those 
fatliers  are  in,  tlir  liiglier  brackets,  mid  ihevi'  ai-(»  pro|iortioiiateIy  more 
ol  ■thoiiniecessarilY  in  industry  and  agricnit.ni'e.  as  the  fign res  reveal 
Mr.  Hakhess.  Itight  tiKvre'jit,  tJi,at point,  of  eoursi'^  1  t-liink  you  will 

"*^^'*'V'''^.li;:'*^'*'|?J'^''*^'*"^^  ^'''''''  ^•'■■'«'*'"  «"»"  b<'  Piivsically  unlit  for  war^servioe. 

but  the  War ilepartracnt.  find  youi-  office  eoiin,^'  down  liere  in  one  breath 

and  say,  "We  liave  got  to  have  these  .men/'  and  in  the  next  breath 
wlieii  -'-         ' ' "  "  *    *  ■*    ■     - 


V, 


f^^^^^t  thii  kind  of  a  easi>  t'ua  I  mentioned,  tJiis  con- 
tractriig  iirw,  tmd  we  ask,  al)on,t  the  100,(300  i,n  the  Wdv  Department 
iiotl:iin-.s:  ^  l,)e  done  to  get  t..lic:m  put  off  the  pay  roll  and  ect 

the; n  rnto  t,:i,,='  iir^iicd  ,soryiccs,. 

Colonel  Ki:ESj:.rMG,,  (:;ertaiii,l,y,  sir,  I  agree  with  yon  100  percent  on 
tlie  propositi,o,n  tliat  if  there  are  people  deferred  impropei*lv  we*  liave 
got  to  |et  them;  no  question  about  tliat. 

.J^\^'-J Iahnbs,s.  Some  of  these  people  are  not  deferred,  certainly  not 

ofiicially  deferred. 

Colonel  .Keesij'no.,  I  think  wlien  our  records  of  April  1  are  brought 
before  the  eommitt.:M\  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  ttie  net 

wid  thosi''  ^vlio  are  n,ow  in  class  III A  are  put  into  other  classifications! 

the^picturc  will  clear  n:p  considerably  for  you,  sir. 

Mr.  ,H,AiWE8s..  You  .mean  to  say  by  tb.at  tliat  the  draft  boards  sim- 
ply  have  n,ot  been,  f!„mctioning  properly  to  reclassify  tJiese  men" 

ColOTel  Keeslini:.  No,  s\r:  tliev  have  been  classifying  the  prc- 
Pearl  Harbor  fatliers  out  of  class  III^-A  at  tlie  rate  of  a' million  a 
,iii,onth,,  in^^  addition  to  doing  these  other  classification  actions  In 
ot,her  words,  ,many  of  those  fellows  are  fathers  in  process  of  reclassifi- 
cation, hairing  been  de,ferred  for  rea.sons  other  than  their  occupations. 
tAA  an!?  ^*^'e  War  ,I)epartment  figures  that  you  are  speaking  of,  the 
100,000,  we  have  no  way  of  getting  i,ttformation  on  them,  but  I  d,are 
say  today  tiie  figures  are  a.  lot  di,fferent  tlian  they  have  been,  because 
,manv  of  them,  are  pre-Pearl  „Harbor  fathers,  whom  we  have  not  reached 
yet   but  who  were  01  I-A  aw,aitiEg  processing. 

Mr  ,H,A,RNB8s.  Tliar  100,000  people  were  clef er,red  Iw  order  of  the 
Fresident.  e,xtend,ing  the  t,iin,e  to  Ilarcli  31.  ,Miiybe  that  is  the  reason 
you,^  arc  200.000  behind. 

^ [f^^f^  K,EE8,LiN6.  Wc'  have  estimated  we  could  meet  our  calls 

unal  July  1  by  taking  420,000  from  those  who  were  listed  as  being 
m  ,i-A  on  ,tebriiary  I,  including  some  fatliers  who  were  in  that  group 
iM,t,i„,i,ralIy  l:ia.vrng  come  out  of  class  ,111  in  this  process  we  were  taking 
ftboui,  and_  put  into  class  ,I-A,,  awaiting  physical  examination  or 
reclassihcation  or  nDpeal,  420,000  from  there,  and  250,000  out  of 
those  remajmiig  m  chiss  III™.,A^'-tbat  was  tlie  10  to  1  tliat  vou  were 
speaking  of  the  hist  tJiiic— -which  would  be  placed  in  classl-4  and 
d,ti,mat.ely  be  iiMJucted;  250,000  are  within  this  5~month  period  from 
febniarv  1  tx)  J  ill  v  1,  ,reachin,g  18  years  of  age  who  would  be  inducted 
thrcmgh  •Selective  Sememe,  and  200,000  to  250;000  would,  if  we  went 
on  that  schedule,  have  to  come  from  industry  and  agricult'ure  in  these 
occupationally  deferred  classifications. 

You  ask  whether  or  not  tJiat  is  a  fixed  schedule,  whether  you  are 
going'  to  gam,  that  e.i'act  number  from,  eacli  of  those  groups  Obvi- 
ously that  IS  not  a  fi.xed  schedule,  it  is  subject  to  change.  If  for 
ex:ample,  we  could  get  more  than,  the  200,000  or  250,000  that  were 


allocated  there  as  coming  out  of  industry  and  agnculture,  if  we  could 
get  more  out  of  industry  and  agriculture  in  tins  5-month  period,  to 

the  extent  we  did  get  more  we  would  not  take,  during  that  period, 
as  many  fathers.    This  is  obvious.  ,       ,   „ 

You  asked  if  it  is  not  true  that  had  these  men  been  replaced,  these 
occupationally  deferred  men,  by  IV-F's,  by  women,  and  so  forth,  or 

by  curtailing  turn-over  from  causes  other  than  selective  service  with- 
drawals, whether  under  those  circumstances  fewer  fathers  would  have 
been  inducted  up  to  this  time,  or  perhaps  none  at  all  up  until  this 
time.  The  answer  is  obvious.  Up  until  Februarv  1  we  had  inducted 
only  161,000  pre  PearHTarbor  fathers.  Had  sufficient  replacements 
been  furnished  for  occupationally  deferred  men,  or  had  turn-over 
been  curtailed— I  am  ml  saying  it  could  have  been,  I  am  just  saying 
had  it  been— we  would  not  have  taken  that  nmnher  of  fathers,  at 
least  not  that  soon.  We  might  have  to  take  them  sometime  later  to 
m,oet  oiu'  requirement,  I,  am  not  saying  we  are  not  going  to  t^ake  them 
sometime  later,  but  I  sav,  in  accordance  with  the  program  of  Congress, 
that  we  must  get  ,men  who  are  nonfathers  first,  without  disrupting 
your  war  effort  program,  we  should  take  them  first,  and  everything 
should  be  done  to  get  replacements  from  iV-F's,  over-age  men, 

dischargees,  and  women,.  ,  ,^    ,       .    .         .  ,1 

Mr.  Habnebs.  By  taking  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  it  would 
mean  an  additional  cost  to  the  Government  to  maintain  their  famdies 
while  these  m,en  are  in  the  service,  would  it  not? 

Colonel  Kbbsmng.  Yes.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  men  needed 
between  now  and  July  1 ,  and  after  then,  there  is  a  fundamental  matter 
that  I  want  to  bring  to  yom-  attention.  The  Navy  announced,  as  I 
said  the  last  time,  they  were  increasing  their  desired  net  strength 
from  the  Julv  1st  figure  of  3,600,000  to  3,700,000  as  of  the  end  of  this 
year,  not  as^of  Julv  1  but  as  of  the  end  of  this  year,  which  is  a  net 
increase  of  100,000  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1944.  and  which 
means  the  total  armed  forces,  the  net  total,  would  be  close  to 
11,400,000  instead  of  11,300,000.  They  say  they  need  those  men  for 
their  shipbuilding  program,  to  man  the  ships. 

In  addition  to  net  increases  after  July  1,  if  we  reach  the  11.3  by 
July  1,  there  will  be  the  100,000  additional  net  increase  for  the  Navy. 
I  am  not  sure  what  the  Army  is  going  to  do,  but  you  have  replace- 
ments to  get;  so  somewhere  along  the  line  between  now  and  July  1, 
and  after  July  1,  we  liave  to  be  squeezing  down,  we  have  to  get  tighter, 
and  it  is  going  to  become  increasingly  more  important  that  we  do 
get  the  men  out.  As  we  have  to  take  many  of  tliem  out  of  industry, 
we  have  to  see  to  it  that  production  will  not  fall  ofi*.  The  fact  you 
say  today  that  this  man  is  irreplaceable  on  the  test  we  are  us,iiig, 
namely,  if  we  take  him  out  of  a  plant  will  not  be  producing  the  critical 
materials  needed,  surely  you  have  to  do  something  to  get  them  re- 
placed if  you  need  them,  but  that  does  not  mean  everybody  should 
go  to  sleep  on  the  job.  To  the  contrary,  they  should  ask,  "Is  there 
anything  we  can  do  to  get  replacements?  Is  there  anything  we  can 
do  to  stop  turn-over?  Is  legislation  needed?"  That  is  why  I  say 
we  have  to  face  the  facts  and  decide  that. 

Regardless  of  the  numbers  involved  that  we  have  to  take  out  of 
industry  and  agriculture,  whether  it  is  200,000  or  250,000,  as  we  say 
on  the  schedule,  whether  it  is  500,000,  whatever  it  is,  even  though 
we  could  say  we  could  get  out  of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  enough 
physically  qualified  men  to  meet  our  calls  from  now  until  the  end, 
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that,  to  me,  is  not  tlie  only  point  invoked,.  As  Mr.  Harness  has 
said,  there  is  another  point  involved.  There  is  the  point  of  cost  to 
Uie  Government  if  yon  take  fatliers  in,  no  question  about  that. 
There  is  a  fundamental  matter  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  you 
atteiilion,  namely,  the  qu,e8tion  of  fairness,  and  this  is  often  over- 
looked.^ Wliat  happens  ni  tiie  ease  of  tlie  men  who  have  gone  at  the 
right  tim,e,  who  did  not  have  occupational  deferments?  They  ace 
■willing  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  to  have  the  defe'rred  fellows  replaced 

^J^^} ^'  ^'^^  home  front  piii  in  order  so  as  to  get  replacements  by 

IV-1*  '8,  women,  and  so  on,  so  thuee  other  fellows  can  take  their  place 
m  the  war,  but  after  a  reasonable  tim,e  goes  by  and  the  man  in  the 
front  lines  finds  that  this  fellow  who  lives  in  the  same  block  with 
him  IS  not.  t.!ier(\  tins  fellow  tliat  is  in  tlie  war  is  going  to  begin  to 
wonder  wliy  his  neighbor  is  not  there,  and  liis  family  is  going  to  begin, 
to  woiiclier,,  particiihi/rly  when  their  own  sons  and  luisbands  .get  maim^ed 
and  killed. 

Regardless  of  the  numbers  yon  need,  even  if  you  can  get  them  from 
pre-Fearl  Harbor  fathers  or  elsewhere,  you  have  got  more  than  mere 
n  u  m:  hers  in  vol  v  ed . 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  very  important  fact  tliiit.  you  men- 
tioned, sir,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  have  tliese  wives 
of  the  fatJ'iers  that  we  have  already  taken  and  are  going  to  take  and 

their  cliilcl ren,  and  if  their  husbands  get  killed,  after  the  war  is'over 

how  are  they  going  to  feel  about  t:he  situation  if  they  feel  we  haven^ 
done  everything  that  could  he  done  here'  to  get  these  other  fellows 
called  up?  They  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  provided  we  deal 
fairly  with  them,,  hut  there  are  matters  of  that  kind  involved 

One  further  point  whicli,  to  me  is  very  fundamental  and  basic,  and 
that  IS  the  morale  of  the  m,en  themselves  who  are  occupation  ally  de- 
ferred. Even  if  yon  decide  not  to  take  any  of  them  between  now  aad 
July  1,  and  say,  **'Stay  there,  boys,  stav  there,  that  is  your  duty  to 
the  Governmeot,"  or,  "It  costs  too  much  to  train  replacements'  It 
IS  impossible,  so  we  will  let  this  thing  go.  We  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  distasteful.  We  will  give  industry,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture a  150  percent  souare  deal  instead  of  just  wlmt  they  should  have  " 
hj  doing  that  it  is  obvious  you  are  going  to  short-change  Uncle  Sam 
the  war  effort,  and  the  national  welfare.  There  is  no  question  in  mv 
wind  about  that.  '"^ 

So  you  come  down  to  the  point  of  the  morale  of  the  men  themselves. 
How  IS  a  fellow  going  to  feel,  bow  is  he  feeling  todav,  when  we  tell 
liini,  lou  have  got  to  stay  tbert^  even  though  you  ai-e  yoimg.  You 
have  to  stay  there  even  though  you  are  a  non-father.  You  have  got 
to  stay  there  lieeause  we  cannot  get  IV-F's  to  take  your 'place  or 
women,  or  if  we  get  them,,  we  cannot  keep  tliem,  there?"  How  is  he 
go,i,ng  to  feel  after  the  war  is  over,  or  riglit  now?  Right  now  he  is 
wor,ki!ig  alongside  a  woman  who  gets  her  son  killed  or  injured.  How 
^efl.i,ci,ent  do  you  think  he's  going  to  be  when  so  m:entally  disturbed? 
,A,re  you  gouig  to  be  able  to  keep  him  there  even  if  you  want  to^^  I 
say  .It  18  not  fair  to  tliose  men  not  to  provide  the  m,eans,  if  you  pos- 
8ib,l,y  can.  so  that  thev  can  leave. 

Mr.  H,A,RMES8.  Colonel  I  would  like  to^  call  your  attention  to 
sonietliuig  tluj;t.  I  will  probably  speak  on  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  ^  ,At.  \^  right  ,Field  seve,ral  young  mien  in  the  front  office  want 
to'  go  ,m,to  the  service.     They  wa;nt  to^  get  released,  yet  the  ,A,rmy 


man  in  charge  says,  "No,  you  cannot  get  released."  If  they  don  t 
give  them  a  release,  they  cannot  get  their  job  back.  They  are  doing 
nothing  that  is  bo  essentiaL  Women  may  do  the  same  work  that 
they  are  doing. 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  if  yon  can  get  the  women. 

Mr.  Harness.  The  fault  does  not  He  altogether  with  industry, 
and  it  does  not  lie  altogether  with  the  men  themselves. 

Colonel  Keesling.  No,  sir,  not  entirely.  On  many  instances,  not 
at  all    That  is  what  I  am  saying,  ^.   ^    ^         ^.     ^. 

Mr.  Harness.  I  think  you  need  to  get  some  kind  of  coordination 
in  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  get  them  to  loosen  up,  to  set  an  example 

for  industry.  ,     ,  . 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  have  no  doubt,  when  you  look  into  the  matter 
and  decide  what  are  the  facts,  and  what,  if  anything,  has  to  be  done 
to  get  replacements  from  the  IV's,  to  get  women,  and  so  forth,  or 
cut  down  turn-over,  I  thinli:  you  may  find  that,  to  a  great  extent, 
industry,  agiiculture,  and  labor  have  done  everything  that  they  can. 

Mr.  May.  Colonel,  I  have  suggested  at  other  times  mandatory 
legislation. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Yes. 

Mr.  May.  And  yon,  in  each  instance,  have  objected  to  it  because 
you  said  it  will  not  work.  Suppose  the  Congress  decided  to  pass  a 
bill  definitely  stating  that  nobody  under  26  years  of  age  shall  be 
deferred  except  for  physical  disability,  and  then  provide  that  nobody 
above  26  years  of  age  shall  be  inducted  for  a  period  of  time?  Let 
us  try  that. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Well,  sir,  at  the  moment,  just  gmng  you  my 
personal  view  because  I  have  not  taken  the  matter  up  elsewhere,  I 
have  always  been  somewhat  afraid  of  a  rule  of  thumb  approach,  be- 
cause I  believe  even  though  the  job  has  not  been  done  of  getting 
IV-F's  and  others  in  as  replacements,  or  cutting  down  turnover  and 
other  things,  I  think  you  have  got  to  face  the  facts  and  realize  that 
some  of  the  men  at  least  for  a  period  of  time,  who  are  under  26  are 
going  to  liave  to  stay  there,  in  exceptional  cases.  That  is  what  we 
have  done  by  our  recent  instructions.  We  said  only  in  exceptional 
cases  can  they  stay  there,  but  again  we  have  got  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing so  we  can  get  all  of  those  fellows  out  that  we  can. 

Mr.  May.  Of  course,  I  agree  with  you  that  the  rule  of  thumb  might 
be  a  hardship,  all  right,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  worse  than 
the  confusion  we  have  got  as  the  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  different 
agencies.  What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  the  war  over  and  get 
necessary  replacements  without  breaking  the  Government,  the  small 
businessmen,  and  the  homes  of  the  country.  I  agree  that  your  depart- 
ment has  cooperated  with  ns  and  taken  a  reasonable  stand  on  it,  but 
from  other  sources  we  have  not  had  that  kind  of  cooperation. 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  will  make  this  observation,  that  anything  we 
do,  whether  it  be  by  maiidatoiy  legislation  of  that  sort  or  whether 
it  be  by  an  administrative  arrangement,  you  still  have  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  ultimate,  and  soon,  in  order  to  cut  down  the  turn-over. 
There  is  no  question  that  production  will  be  hurt  unless  you  can 
get  replacements.  The  point  I  am  making  is,  even  if  yon  did  take 
them  all,  you  still  are  going  to  fall  short,  and  the  question  is:  What 
further  action  must  be  taken  administratively  or  by  legislation  in 
order  to  control  turn-over  from  causes  other  than  selective  service, 
and  in  order  to,  perhaps,  get  some  of  these  IV-F's  involved? 
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Yesterdtiv,  Ijcfore  a  siiktoiiiiiiiitee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 

lpic:iiltu rci,  tin Y  were  talking  about  the  situation  wliich  now  exists 

whfiv  m:ei:i  who  liave  been  deferred  in  ap'ienll,urt\  wlio  are  i,}roco3sed 

W  o'"i::"  <•»'*"  ^^ *^'''  to  class  1 A,  i:ci  thw  ijlivsical  (vxaniination  and  are 

placed  m  I\- F  Mid  then  doii'i  .rci.uni  i,.o  war  ^'ork.     Instead,  many 

of  them  intike  their  nwu  individual  post-war  |,>lans  and  go  into  peace- 
time 'woi-k.     TtieiV'  IS  no  eontrol  over  that. 

StM-retarv  Knox  sintcd  rceeiitly,  in  a  very  inien'Siing  statement  that 

•A  '^:v"oiilj I  li ,    .  .mi  \o  f'lif*  fommiilee  for  the  record,  tliat  ns  you 

aijproacli  what  peofile  1,).,  ,  ,  is  iieacelinie  there  is  moi-e  aiul  niore 
ot  an  iirg:c  and  trend  for  iudividnaJs  wlio  were  in  1\'-F  to  scramble 
for  ilu^  periii:Mieiit..  ixnicc'time  jr,  ,  It  is  just  on,e  of  tliosn  tilings 
that  wt:'  have  got  to  iiict*,  und  soiiicliow  or  otliei*  \'oii  ha\  A^  to  get 
hold  of  i-Iiis  turn-over  prol'ileni  and  work  out  some  \vn.\  r,\  gt'«tting 

([The  statenieiit  referri^ci  to  is  atl'iiched  as  exhil)it  B.) 

^^'^^  ■H-'' "'*^.  Colonel,  has  tiiis  quota         -m,  contributed  in  any 

way  to  tlie  siiortage? 

Colonel  li;EE8Li:>:i":..  In  wlisit  rcsi:)ect.  sir? 

Mr.  Haiiness.  Have  }'-(ni  tidit] ited  tiie  State  quot^a  system  tJiat  we 

ftiitl'iorized,  in  the  reeeii!  Irj-is'lation,  Public  Law  197? 

CkiJiiiiel  IvEESLiNG.  les,  sir.     No,  that  has  not  interfered  witli  it. 

Mr.  Haunkss.  Have  you  adopted  that  State  quotji  svsteni? 

(Colonel  K/KEsi IN'G.  Ye?   ■-••;  we  are  on  t:hnt  bfisis.     A\ iuit  we  do  is, 

as.  t.Jiese  mc^n  are  put  init;  ^ :ias8  l-A,  we  earmark  tlieni  as  between 

fathers  and,  nonfafcliers.  In  filling  tlie  loeal  board  ealls,  the  non- 
fathers  are  sent  iip  tliat  are  in  I-A  now  before  tlie  fathers,  and  the 
size  of  the  call  in  tfio  local  board  is  det.ermined  bv  the  State  director 
wh.:  ...  like  a  g.  :rl  manager  of  chain  stores  iii  a  State.  He  gets 
uiventory  raforniM.t.ion.  as  to  tlie  potential  source  of  nonlathers  and 
fiii,iii*rs  m  class  1  ••.:l  in  eaeli  board  and  he  breaks  down  Ms  requisition 
on  that  basis,  so  as  to  pull  in  the  nonfathers  before  lathera.   '  That  is 

Ml  a  State  basis.     ( >n  the  „Nation-wide  basis  we  do  the  8am,e  thing. 

When  we  get  the  ealls  from  the  War  and  .l\avv  Departments  we  get 

iniorniatioii  from  the  St ates  ami  break  it  dowii  among  the  States  on 

that  l). 

Mr.  Ha KNESs.  Who  Ikes  th..  quotas? 

Colonel  Ke,esl4N'g.  We  do  in  national  headquarters. 
^  Mr.  May.  .JNIow,  .Mr.  C^hairmau,  let  me  proceed  with  aoother  ques- 
tion. 1  imi  glad  M,r.  liamees  called  up  'th,e  question  of  quotas.  I 
think  1  wdl  just  go  down  to  my  liome  county  to  give  vou  an  illustration 
ot  tiow  your  quotas,  work  down  there.  That  county  has  a  population 
of  60,000.  In  the  county  there  are  about  one-third  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  engaged  in  the  coal-mining  industrv.  Originally  they 
weji2  regarded  and  set  off  in  groups  as  essential  to  the  production  of 
coal.  ,Kow,  then,  there  was  another  third  that  could  not  find  jobs  in 
tlwsre  or  went  to'  war  industries  on  account  of  high,  wages  and  they 
left  the  county.  Now,  then,  that  took  out  of  the  picture  two-thirds 
of _  the  avadable  manpower  and  left  a  quota  based  on  60,000  to  be 
raised  on  the  one-third,  so  they  have  gotten  down  to  the  point  where 
they  havij  taken  small  businessmen  and  heads  of  families,  and  you 
can  hardly  find  anybody  in  tlie  town  in  my  district  except  old  meji, 
cluldren,  and  women.  That  is  the  situation  that  I  think  is  similar 
to  what  exists  in  nearly  ©very  coiiHn,unity  in  the  county.     Why 


didn't  you  revise  your  quotas  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  handle  the 
situation  there? 

Colonel  Keeslino.  I  will  try  to  explain  how  we  do  fix  our  quotas 
generally,  without  getting  into  details,  because  there  are  formulas  and 
tcjclinical  detaMs  involved.  We  do  not  say  that  because  one  State  has 
5,000  registrante  and  another  State  has  1 ,000  registrants,  and  we  get 
a  call  foi*  6  registrants,  that  we.  are  going  to  take  5  out  of  one  and  1 
out  of  the  other.  We  do  not  work  on  tha.t  basis.  In  other  words, 
we  do  not  say,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  call  that  we  will  spread 
it  on  a  percenta.ge  of  registra.nts  basis,  on  a  percentage  of  tlie  t.otal 

registrants  of  the  United  States;  we  say  we  will  base  it on  \vhat  is 

available,  after  considering  deferm,ents  and  exemptions.  So,  if  prop- 
erly applied  to  tli(«  St.a1:.es,  and  in  truii  by  the  State  directors  to  their 
loc.al  boards,  and  if  we  luid  a  situation  where  one  local ^  board  hap- 
pened t^  have  in  it  a  large  ninnber  of  IV-,F's,  or  a  tremendous  number 
of  pre-Fearl  Harbor  fatliers  who  were  in  essential  work,  and  another 
hoard  did  not  have  anytliing  of  that  sort,  happened  to  be  in  a  part  of 
town  where  nobody  is  engaged  in  essential  work  and  they  are  all 
physically  qualified  fellows,  we  would  call  heavier  on  the  one  hoard 
than  on  the'  other.  It  is  obvious  from  what  'you  said,  if  we  put  it  on 
a  proportionate  basis,  based  solelv  on  tlie  tot.al  number  of  registi-imts, 
we  would  be  taking  only  a  part  of  t.he  young,  unessential  men  out  of 
one  boa-rd  while  we  were  taking  essential  fathers  out  of  the  other 
board.     But  we  do  not  do  it  that  way^. 

Mt.  May.  Tlnit  comes  to  this  question:  Who  do  you  think,  under 
the  law  as  it  is  now,  the  Selective  Service  law,  with  all  of  the  amend- 
ments that  we  have  put  on  it,  has  the  original  discretion  as  to  who 
should  go  into  the  Army  and  who  should  not  go,  subject  to  appeal? 

Colonel  Keeslino.  '  From,  what  standpoint  do  you  mean? 

Ml*.  M,AY.  Does  not  the  local,  draft  board  exercise  that  function 
exclusively? 

Colonel  Keeslino.  With  the  exception  of  the  national  rules  which 
we  put  out  and  within  which  t.hey  work,  and  also  with  the  exception 
of  fixing  and  applying  the  standards  for  admission  to  the  armed 
forces  which  functions  of  the  A,rmy  and  Navy. 

M,r.  IVIay.  In  other  words,  what  you  a.re  saying  is  just  wiiat  we 
.experience  here.  The  Congress  enacts  a  law  and  sets  up  6,000  draft 
hoards  throughout  the  cou,ntry  under  the  argum,ent  from  the  War 
Department,  including  General  Marshall  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  everyone  else,  that  it  is  for  the  p.eople  in  the  community  to  say 
who  sho'uld  and  who  shoul,d  not  go  into  the  m,ilita,ry  service.  ^  You 
are  saying  now  tliat  the  State  director  should  determine  whether  a 
man  is  essential  and  therefore  determine  whether  he  should  go  into 
the  service  or  not,  by  regulation. 

Colonel  Keeslino.  It  is  a  httle  bit  the  other  way  around,  Judge, 
if  I  may  explain  it  to  you.  In  that  wire  that  I  think  you  are  referring 
to,  we 'did 'not  say  that  the  State  director  was  going  to  go  in  and 
determine  all  occupational  deferments.  You  have  in  mind  exactly 
what  we  had  in  mind.  This  procedure  is  similar  to  that  you  set  up 
for  filing  requests  for  deferment  for  Government  employees.  No  such 
employee  would  be  occupationally  deferred  by  reason  of  his  job  in 
the  Federal  Government,  unless,  before  the  local  board  considered 
him  for  deferment,  there  was  an  authorized  request  for  deferment 
filed.     All  we  are  saying  in  effect  here,  with  hut  few  exceptions,  is 
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that  ^nobody  under  26  years  of  age  w,Ol  be  considered  for  defennent 

by  IMS  local  board  unless  the  State  director  recommends  it, 

Mr.  May.  All  right. 

Colonel  Keeslino.  In  other  wo,rds,  he  authorizes  the  local  board 
to  consider  it.  Even  if  he  does  so,  the  local  board  stOI  makes  up  its 
mind  and  decides  whether  or  not  to  grant  the  deferment. 

Mr.  Mat.  Just  wait  a  minute.  That  "unless  the  State  director" 
does,  so  and  so,  takes  absolutely  away  from,  the  local  board  the  ques- 
tion of  discretion  and  puts  it  in  the  State  director. 

Colonel  Keesling.  No,  sir. 

Mr.^MAY.  Wait  a  minute.  Because  if  the  State  director  can  say 
John  Smith,  who  is  runninc?  a  dynamo  at  the  mouth  of  the  coal  mine, 
IS  an  essential  man,  lie  stays  there  regardless  of  whetlier  the  local  draft 
board  says  he  should  go  or  not  .go,  isn't  that  right? 

Colonel  Keesling.  No,  sir.  There  is  one  further  step.  If  the  War 
.Department,  Judge  Patterson,  .Mr.  Nelson,  or  somebody  comes  in  and 
says,  "^^  e  have  got  to  have  this  fellow  for  another  month,"  and  they 
convince  the  State  director,  the  Stat^e  director,  being  the  channel  for 
that  information,  passes  it  on  to  the  local  board  and  s.ays,  "These  are 
■the  facts  and  I  make  this  recom..mendation;"  and  the  board  then  deter- 
mines whether  it  will  grant  deferment.  Then,  after  the  board— this  is 
very  important— after  the  local  board  makes  its  decision  under  Public 
Law  197^which  you  recently  passed,  if  the  man  is  working  outside  of 
the  area  m  which  his  appeal  board  is  located,  that  case  has  to  go  to  the 
.appeal,  board  for  the  area  in  which  he  is  working.  So  we  have  a  pretty 
good  check  on  it. 

Mr..  May.  Yes,  wc  have  a  pretty  good  check  on  it,  but  when  it  goes 
to  the  appeal  board,  it  finally  goes  back  to  the  director  that  said  he 
ought  to  go  back  there. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Only  if  he  appeals. 

Mr.  M'ay.  After  all,  you  go  to  the  local  draft  board  and  say,  "It  is 
this  or  else." 

Colonel  KeeslinG'.  It  is  the  sam.e  general  policy  that  is  followed  in 

the  case  of  replacement  schedules,  wliere  the  State  director  works  out 
the  best  p.rogram  he  can  with  the  particular  industiy  .and  representa- 
tives ;of  Government  procurement  agencies,  and  submits  it  to  the 

board  only  as  a  recommendation,  so  m.any  released  at  certain  times 
and  so  many  deferred  for  certain  times. 

.Mr.  M.A.Y.  That  is  like  1  used  to  hear  statements  in  trials  in  the 
.Federal  court,  where  the  accused,  or  some  coiporation.  was  telling  the 
man  he  had  to  do  .so  .and  so  or  else.  That  meant  if  he  did  not  he  would 
be  discharged.  The  j  udge  at  one  tme.,  after  he  .heard  tha.t  for  an  hour, 
bamied  the  laywers  out  and  s.aid  he  did  not  want  that  word  repeated 
any  more. 

Mr.  .Harness.  .Have  you  got  any  figures  on  hospital  cases  of  the 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  .fathere? 

Colonel  Kebsiixg.  You  m.ean.  alter  they  are  inducted? 

Mr.  Ha.rn:ess.  Yes. 

Colonel  Keeslino.  No,  s.ir,  I  do  not  have  that  infomiation.  Wo 
will  have  t:3  get  that  from  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Harne.ss.  Are  these  men  holding  up? 

CoIo.a.el  Kebsiino.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  but  I  imagine.,  if  they  are  in 
the  sam.e  physical  status  as  others,  thev  would  hold  up.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  their  phvsical  condition,  m'ental  condition,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman,  Colonel,  do  these  local  boards  actually  get  to  see 


the  replacement  schedules  worked  out  by  industry  and  the  State 
directors? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  general  practice 
or  not,  sir,  I  will  he  very  happy  to  check  and  see  to  what  extent  that 
has  been  done.  Certainly  it  has  got  to  be  on  a  cooperative  basis  with 
proper  coordination  between  State  headquarters  and  local  boards. 
At  tbe  time  we  were  discussing  the  automatic  appeal  procedure,  you 
recall  I  expressed  the  view  that  by  having  the  appeal  board  for  the 
area  where  the  plant  was  located  pass  on  these  cases,  the  appeal 
board  could  work  closely  with  the  State  director  and  some  of  his 
representatives  in  working  out  and  checking  these  replacement 
schedules,  wlii:-li  I  think  should  be  done.  I  would  like  to  check  and 
see  to  what  extent  tha.t  is  being  done,  because  that  would  control  it  to 
some  ext^ent  and  weed  out,  so  to  speak,  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and 
take  the  stigma  away  from  tliose  who  are  properly  defen-ed  while 
indu,cting  the  others. '  I  understand  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
put  in  that  provision  for  the  appeal  board  check-up  was  to  cover  just 
that  situation. 

The  Chairman.  On  these  replacement  schedules,  when  a  person's 
time  is  up,  is  that  individual  definitely  taken  by  the  local  board  or  does 
the  replaceme.nt  schedule  provide  for  a  further  deferment  for  the  indi- 
vidual? 

Colonel  Keesling.  Presumably,  if  the  industry  and  the  plant  agree 
to  the  replacement  schedide,  or  when  the  Navy  or  Army  does  in  the 
case  of  their  arsenals  and  shipyards,  presumably  those  men  sliould  be 
released  at  the  time  they  are  supposed  to  come  off.  We  recently  have 
made  aiTangements  to  have  the  men,  if  possible,  physically  examined 
30  days  before  they  come  off,  S3  we  can  proc.ess  them  in  a  huriy. 

However,  as  I  said  yesterday,  we  run  into  the  situation  where,  out 
in  the  airplane  companies,  they  came  to  us  when  the  men  were  sup- 
posed to  come  off",  but  the  Government  procurement  officials  said, 
**Gentlemen,  you  are  going  to  be  responsible  for  faE-down  in  produc- 
tion. W(^  will  certify  that  if  these  men  are  taken  out  now,  even  if 
we  said  they  would  be  released,  replacements  have  not  been  obtained 
for  them,  and  therefore,  if  you  take  them  out,  even  though  we  recog- 
nize that  deferment  should  be  only  a  stop-gap  remedy,  you  have  got 
to  continue  to  use  the  stop-gap  and  defer  them.  It  is  pretty  bard  to 
beat  their  ai*gument  until  somebody  gets  down  to  the  source  of  the 
trouble  and  get  replacements  on  stop  turn-over. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  get  replace- 
ment methods  from  industry  if  the  Government  adopted  the  pro- 
gram of  making  IV-F's  eligible  to  the  service?  In  other  words,  if 
the  War  Department  thi-eatened  to  take  IV-F's  into  the  Army  unless 
they  were  engaged  in  essential  industry,  I  think  you  would  get  a 
large  number  moving  into  industiy  in  order  to  escape  beuig  called  for 
military  service. 

Colonel  Keesling.  You  have  two  points  involved  there  that  I  see 
right  offhand:  One,  there  is  that  psychological  factor  involved;  two, 
you  have  a  tremendous  number  of  IV-F's,  who,  if  given  an  opportunity 
to  get  into  the  services,  would  jump  at  it.  You  have  to  weigh  that 
against  what  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  said,  that  they  only 
have  a  certain  number  of  positions  in  their  net  strength  in  which  to 
put  the  non-general-service  personnel,  namely,  the  WAVES  and 
WAC*s,  and  they  say  the  over  38's  are  also  in  that  group,  and  also 
the  limited-service  men  between  18  and  37;  therefore,  it  is  a  futile 
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Sta^  wo*S.^  "  """'  non-general.«a:vice  men  than  are  required  for 

to^hlt  t^l^*''  ^"''' '/  ?,"'^  question  contemplates  that  in  addition 

s^eSnt  ^l.hTT''  *'"*  .^""^  "^^  ''"'"g'  <"•  "itend  to  do/militarily 
speaking,  witli  the  men  they  are  taking  in,  that  is  this  11  S  or  7 
and  we  say,  "  We  will  authoriyfi  vmi  tn  t«io  ;^^  If'  or  11.4, 

i.«ij  tu  1     i.       .  "f  "''""i»*e  you  to  take  m  so  manv  more  nnd  vnn 

iioJd  thom  ready  for  this  or  ihaf,  op  nthm-  «o=„,,t;„i    •  H-  ?  H 

to  that  ..vf ^.,f  ,  ,;■.,  „  1  1  •  '  ?*,°'^"®f  essential  civdian  war  work," 
w  mat  vMoni  your  psychological  factor  would  work  and  also  thnia 
men  would  be  availa&e  for  this  other  work.  '  °  ^^"^ 

iJt  i^^rirthe's^ame  mttrlThS^^^^^^  ^^'"^  «"»>- 

Wht  Y>  t>*^;sTnd?uro;^p^iitoTr"''""^  °*'^'"^°'" "« 

Colonel  Keesling.  That  is  probably  a  distasteful  remedv  but  if 
would  work,  1  think,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent  iCttiiurtL 
bothers  me  on  that  point  is,  I  think  vour  commitfn;  K.=  „„.  .  ^  In 
of  the  facts  and  th^  say,  "Do^e  Save  t^  do  someto"  "^"  f^i^^, 
decide  you  have  to  do  something,  and  I'm  cSvre'&ethiilraa 
to  be  done,  then  you  ought  not  Ihout  down  eveiy  suE^Sn  tlfat1« 
made,  or  have  the  Government  aeencv  shout  it  Z^^^^k?.^; 
aoricnltiiro  Knf  -.rn,,  .1 ,' ,"^',    ,"»^"i'J'  snout  it  down,  or  business  or 

K  tbn?'l,«=  if         """'^  '^.'J;,  ^^f'^'"'"'"  "  Ix'ttcr  substitute  than  the 
inuig  tiiat  nas  been  nronosed?       Tbpm  mnA-  u^  ««  „.,i,  .-,   ^  * "  '"o 

than  a  di<it«<ifr.fi,l  „.,..      i  i         J  /         -^   .     "**  substitute  other 

man  a  aisiastclul  oiii-.     1  visualize,  i   I  may  take  the  libertv  of  Hr«w 

mg  an  analogy,  the  feUow  that  comes  and  says  he  W  somptbW 
wrong  with  his  foot,  it  is  smashed  and  L  h«B  fit»  ^„^t^  something 
they  say,  after  coi^sultation,  " fe'^^th^^^^^^ 
aomethmg  has  to  be  done,"  they  agr^e  on  that.  Onrdoctor  ana  Us 
It  and  says,  "We  should  ampuUto  the  foot,"  but  all  thVother  lonora 
^out  It  down  and  say,  "No,  sir,"  and  the  man  says,  "No,  sir  I  don" 
wai  t  to  have  it  amputated."  Instead  of  saying,  "WeUma^be  that 
TJ'IT^^  thing  you  can  do,  maybe  there  isn't  anything  but  a  ^s- 
tasteful  remedy,"  I  beUeve  that  they  ought  to  analyze  it^d  sav 
Well,  maybe  you  have  to  operate  on  him,  maybe  you  have  to  cut  a 
dotomet'hiS'a^lv^h^:^""  ^'  "^  ?5'".  ''"^  «>-  "     If  you  decided  to 

cdLT^'kh^^^t\T^r'^  amputating  both  legs  without  fi«t  de- 
^,^^=„i  ?  11  }^^  f'tuation  warranted  such  a  di-astic  remedy  that 
proposa^  should  be  shouted  down  at  least  untU  aft«r  proper  diLnol 
reveded  that  it  was  the  only  remedy  and  that  nothi^igXrt  TtS 
would  work.  A  proper  diagnosis  might  reveal  t  ha  tSt  ho  nJl.  =«.!!?: 
thin^  had  to  be  done"  some  fess  dra.  kremedy  wSd  wSk  *^  Havh^' 
deciSed  something  must  be  done,  it  would  6e  di^stZs  not  to^ 
anything  at  all.  On  the  other  hknd  it  would  bHoS  to  remove 
both  legs,  when  consideration  of  the  facts  woiilrl  r«l„«l  „„  L  T 
on  the  foot  would  sufSce.  ^^  '^°  operation 

wJilf  T*^f  v?'*''''-  ^"^  ?'°"  h^'^  *ny  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
winch  I\-l.  s  are  employed  in  essential  industry,  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  available  to  the  Army  for  service'  ^'  ""  wneiner  or 
Colonel  Keesling.  I  do  not  have  e.xact  figures  on  that  «;r  K.,*  t 
will  trj-  to  get  what  we  do  have  on  it.  I  wifi  merely  mak;  a'™! 
observation  fn)m  what  I  heard  over  in  tlTe  We  agricultural  suT 
committee,  from  what  I  bgard  from  sonie  of  the^S "hit  Se 
involved  m  trymg  to  keep  men  at  work  in  the  navl  va^,  nnH  I^ 
forth.    They  are  finding  this  turnover  feature  is  th/tCgwh  eh  Ts 
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raising  Ned  with  the  situation,  as  well  as  not  heing  able  to  get  people 
in  who  have  decided  that  they  are  figliting  the  war  in  peacetime  jobs. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Do  yon  call  the  IV-F's  from  time  to  time  for 
reexamination,  or  does  it  depend  on  the  disability? 

Colonel  Keesling.  That  is  a  tremendous  problem,  sir.  We  have 
been  engaged  in  studying  that  in  great  detail.  We  expect  to  do 
something  further  on  it  shortly,  because  we  find  if  the  standard  is 
lowered  to  any  sliglit  extent — for  instance,  some  time  back  it  was 
lowered  on  hernia — then  it  becomes  a  question  of  local  board  records. 
The  local  board  would  have  to  go  therough  all  their  IV-F  files  in 
checking  on  it  unless  a  system  of  records  is  established  in  the  boards 
inventorying  the  IV-F's  according  to  their  individual  principles  and 
secondary  causes  for  rejection.  We  are  trying  to  work  it  out  so  the 
local  board  will  have  its  records  in  such  condition  that  they  will 
know  pretty  well  what  the  health  condition  of  each  registrant  is  and 
know  whom  they  should  send  up  periodically  or  whom  they  should 
send  up  in  case  there  is  a  slight  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  examining  them  or  in  the  standards. 

Mr.  Spamkman.  Most  of  the  questions  here  this  morning  have 
related  to  industrial  deferments.  I  am  very  much  interested,  and  I 
think  the  committee  trenerallv  is,  in  the  other  phase  of  this  thing, 
and  that  is  the  agricultural  deferments.  People  dowTi  my  way  are 
becoming  very  much  disturbed  because  they  do  not  laiow  what  to 
coimt  on  for  this  year.  This  is  the  time  to  start  a  new  crop,  and 
there  is  no  need  planting  a  crop  unless  it  is  harvested.  They  are 
very  much  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Do  you  think  the  agricultural 
deferment  situation  has  been  pretty  well  worked  out?  Is  it  clear 
now,  or  are  the  boards  still  confused  on  it? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  think  the  situation  is  quite  clear,  sir,  and  I 
think  as  time  goes  on,  of  course,  there  will  be  questions  asked  admm- 
istratively  and  the  situation  will  be  ironed  out, 

Mr.  Spahkman.  It  is  planting  time  and  they  have  got  to  plan 
ahead. 

Mr.  BTahness.  Did  you  hear  General  Hershey's  statement  to  the 
Agricultural  Committee  yesterday? 

Mr.  Spakkman.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  ask  him  next. 
Of  course,  here  a  year  or  so  ago  you  had  a  standard  requirement  of 
16  units,  and  the  Senate  passed  out  the  Bankhead  bill,  wliich  is 
now  lying  in  this  conmiittee  and  we  started  a  little  activity  on  it, 
and  then  you  decided  that  administratively  you  could  loosen  up  a 
little  on  the  Tydings  amendment.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true 
or  not,  but  I  heard  some  people  say  you  swmig  to  the  other  extreme 
and  probably  loosened  up  too  much.  I  don't  know  whether  that  is 
true  or  not,  but  now,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  you  have  come 
back  to  the  16-unit  requirement.  I  don't  know  who  worked  out  the 
1 6-unit  requirement,  but  I  do  know  on  the  average  small  farm  operated 
by  a  man  and  his  family  it  is  impossible,  utterly  impossible,  for  1 
man  to  produce  16  units,  as  provided  for  in  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Harness.  General  Hershey  wants  to  increase  it  to  24. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  That  is  all  right,  you  might  as  well  go  ahead  and 
increase  it  to  24,  because  1  man  camiot  produce  16  unless  he  has 
got  a  mechanizea  farm. 
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Mr.  Mat.  I  would  like  to  aak  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  if  he 
tiunks  the  fellow  who  figured  it  out  knew  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  don't  know  if  he  knew  anything  abou^  it,  but  he 
certaudy  had  no  experience  witii  the  average  smafl  family-operated 
farm.  I  make  the  prediction,  if  you  stick  to  the  16-unit  farm,  or  make 
■fiome  increase  as  Mr.  Harness  mentions,  that  we  are  going  to  be  ■con- 
fronted with  a  terrible  situation  in  this  country,  and  it  is  going  to  come 
nght  away,  because  the  people  cannot  plant  the  crop  until  thev  know 
what  to  count  on.  After  all,  the  food  is  not  produced  on  the  big 
farms  m  America,  it  is  produced  by  the  small  farms,  operated  by  a 
man  and  bis  family,  and  that  is  the  man  you  are  running  off  the  farm 
by  this  requirement. 

Mr.  Harness.  I  think  if  they  will  devote  their  energies  toward 
getting  into  industry,  into  these  places  like  I  mentioned  to  you,  these 
contracting  firms  that  have  got  a  cost -plus-fixed -fee  contract  where 
they  do  not  care  how  many  young  men  they  have  got  oti,  I  think 
toat  IS  where  you  are  going  to  find  the  young  men.  You  will  disturb 
the  whole  economic  set-up  if  you  step  in,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama points  out,  to  take  the  men  from  the  farms  who  produce  food  for 
the  armed  forces.  They  are  disturbed  because  tliey  do  not  know  what 
■the  program  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  bPARKMAN:.  1  do  believe  that  probably  it  might  be  profitable' 
for  lis  sometim,e  to  go  more  thoroiighly  into  this  agiicultural  situation. 

Colonel  Keesling.  On  that  point,  Mr.  Sparkman,  General  Herahey 
went..  m,t:0  great  detail  on,  it  yesterday  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
benatc  Committee  on  Agi-iculiure.  It  is  quite  a  lengtliy  problem, 
involving  m,any  details.  I  would  like  very  much  to^  liave  General 
Hershey  or  no:e  come  up  and  explam  it  to  vou  more  at  length,  because 
It  mvolves  manpower  requirements  for  esMntial  production. 

Mr.  Sparkman;.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  legislation  pending  before 
the  committee,  both  the  Baii,khead  bill  and  H.  R.  4000,  which  is  a 
kindred  .measure,  it  seems  it  might  be  well  to  have  it  before  tlie  com- 
mittee sometime. 

Colonel  Keesling.  The  fact  I  have  not  said  anythmg  about  it, 
howevei-,  is  because  it  requires  going  mto  it  in  some  detail  and  if  it 
meets  with  your  approval,  I  suggest  we  postpone  that  subject  until  a 
subsequent  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  yo'ur  com,ing  down  before  the  com- 
mittee very  much,  CJoloiiel.  From  the  testimony  you  have  given  us 
md  the  information  tiiat  has  been  provided  bv  the  Navy  and  various 
governmental  agencies,  it  is  apparent  the  Manpower  Commission  is 
not  aMe  to  keep  men  employed  in  industiy.  I  thmk  probably  it 
migiit  be  well  for  this  comniittee  to  uiquire  still  further  into  that  phase 
of  the  situation,  to  see  what  can,  be  done  in  order  to  get  the  IV-F's 
into  essential  industry,  and  the  over-age  m,en  and  women,  to  replace 
those  who  ought  to  be  replaced,  so  that  the  men  who  are  needed  for 
the  services  will  be  mciucted  into  the  services.  No  doubt  this  com- 
mittee wdl  go  further  into  that  question  m  future  hearings. 

Colonel  liEESLiNG.  1  think,  Mi-.  Chairman,  that  the  committee 
should  delmitely  go  m  and  get  the  facts,  and  decide  what,  if  anything 
should  be  done,  because  I  visualize  if  you  wait  2  months  before  doing 
that,  you  arc  just  postponing  the  time  when  you  will  have  to  do  that, 
.ftnd  if  we  have  to  take  the  fellows  out  in  the  mmiitions,  production 
may  suffer.    If  you  do  solve  the  basic  problems  of  turnover,  getting 


the  IV-F's,  and  so  forth,  I  think  we  can  get  the  men  for  the  armed 
forces  and  at  the  same  time  keep  production  up. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Office  of  Wab  Infobmation 

The  attached  report,  prepared  by  the  Office  of  War  Inforraation,  is  designed  to 
meet  the  various  needs  of  editors,  writers,  commentators,  broadcasters,  photog- 
raphers, and  others  concerned  with  presenting  the  news.  It  may  be  reproduced 
in  its  entirety,  excerpted,  condensed  or  used  as  background  and  reference  material, 

[Advance  release:  For  Tuesday  morning  papers,  March  7,  1944.] 

The  Office  of  War  Information  today  reported  that  latest  industrial  tum-over 
figures  show  that  for  every  1,000  workers  employed: 

Forty-three  quit  each  month. 

Five  leave  to  enter  the  armed  forces, 

Six  are  discharged, 

Fifty-one  are  hired,  and 

Nine  are  lad  off. 

These  figures  are  based  on  December  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  November  reports  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  the  latest  information  on  turn-aver  available. 

December  was  the  first  month  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  that 
industry  suffered  a  net  loss  in  its  working  force.  Excluding  lay-offs,  54  workers 
quit,  were  drafted  or  were  discharged  for  every  51  hired.  Thus,  industry  suffered 
a  net  loss  of  3  workers  per  thousand  in  December  1943,  the  first  over-all  loss 
since  Pearl  Harbor.     If  lay-offs  are  included,  the  net  loss  would  be  1 2  per  thousand. 

Fewer  workers  lefti  manufacturing  for  military  service  during  December  than 
left  in  any  month  since  the  war  began.  The  quit  rate  was  also  the  lowest  of  any 
month  in'  1943.  In  contrast,  the  lay-off  rate  was  the  highest  reported  since  July 
1942.     The  rate  of  new  hiring  was  the  lowest  reported  since  1941. 

The  quit  rate  in  manufacturing  was  higher  during  every  month  of  1943  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1942.  It  reached  an  all-time  high  in  August  1943. 
The  winter  decline  in  quitting  between  September  and  December  1943  was  32 
percent,  somewhat  more  than  the  28.5-percent  decline  reported  during  the  same 
period  of  1942. 

The  changing  trends  in  war  production  have  affected  labor  turnover,  Office  of 
War  Information  found  on  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  Maritime  Commission,  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  War 
Production  Drive  Headquarters  and  Office  of  Labor  Production  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

In  the  *  "retooling"  period  of  1942,  a  large  percentage  of  labor  turn-over  w^as 
due  to  bidding  by  employers  for  the  services  of  skilled  workers  whose  services 
were  as  vitally-needed  as  they  were  comparatively  scarce.  This  bidding,  called 
"labor  piracy"  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  became  so  extensive  and  so 
disruptive  to  production  that  it  led  to  the  original  employment  stabilization  pro- 
gram, first  put  into  effect  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  later  used  throughout  the 

countrv. 

As  large  new  plants  were  completed  and  went  into  operation,  it  w^as  necessary 
to  recruit  working  forces  to  m-an  them.  In  Baltimore,  for  example,  the  Bethle- 
hem-Fairfieid  shipyard  working  force  grew  from  300  to  more  than  40,000.  Near 
Detroit,  the  Willow  Run  plant  had  a  similar  growth.  All  over  the  country  this 
pattern  was  followed  in  varying  degrees. 

Workers  left  lesser-paying  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  jobs  to  go 
to  the  new  war  plants.  Often  the  desire  to  serve  their  country  in  wartime  was 
the  main  influence.  Even  more  often  higher  wages  was  the  lure.  This  turn-over 
was  usually  necessary  to  achieve  the  war  production  needed. 

The  attraction  of  workers  to  such  plants  created  overcrowded  communities. 
Housing  construction  raced  with  employment.     New  reasons  for  workers  quitting 

(8©©  list  of  quit  rates  for  selected  areas  on  last  page.) 
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htma  to  appeur  on  Wiir  Mimpp'wer  Commission  reports— l«k,  of  housing,  home- 

■otiiesa,  poor  traiisporfcatioii,  mability  to  adapt  to  factory  work,  etc. 
The  growing  shortage  of  manpower  made  jobs  available  in  most  communities 

•and.  many  worlcers.  with  a  desire  to  mo¥e  around  shifted  from  one  localitv  to 

.another. 

As  the  manpower  siluation  grew  tighter,  it  became  neeeeaary  to  appeal  to 
women  to  take  war  joto  in  order  that  ihe  needed  production  miiht  'be^  attained 
Many  of  these  women  brought  into  the  industrial  picture  new  problems— child 

eare,  ahopping  needs,  family  difficulties— wid  these  were  reflected  in  an  increase 

in  quita* 

Area  War  Manpower  Commwion  employment  stabilization  pro^grams  are  in 
effect  throughout  the  country  and  have  been  supplemented  by  more  intensive 
programs  in  a  number  of  ciitical  labor  market  areas.  In  addition  to  requirinK 
tliat  workers  in  essential  activities  obtain  a  release  before  they  transfer  the  pro- 

gram,:B  in  many  areas  have  (lalvanijsed  employer  labor  and  community  effort  not 
not  only  to  control  turn-over  hut  to  remove  the  basic  problems  which  cause  workers 
to  quit.     While  the  effect  of  these^  programs  cannot  be  disentangled  from  the 

entire  range  of^factors  affecting  turnover,  a  number  of  critical,  .areas  report  that 
stimiilUB  provided  by  the  War  Manpower  Commfesion  programs  has  contributed 
materially  to  cuts  in  the  quit  rate.     On  the  West  Coast,  for  example   the  quit 
rate  declined  by  13  'percent  between  August  and  October  in  eight  critical  areas 
wliile  the  quit  rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole  declined  onlv  7  percent  ' 

The  nerejsary  production  has  'been  achieved  in  this  war  with  considerablv  less 
labor  turn-over  than  was.  experienced  in  1,918.  This  h.as  been  due  mainlv  to  man- 
power programs,  wa«  stabilization  policies  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  workers 
in  the  maw  production  industries  are  covered  bv  union  agreements  which  con- 
tam,  seniority  protection  'based  on  length  of  .service,  a  job  right  which  the  worker 
often  is  reluctant  to  relinquish. 

Nevertheless,  labor  turnover  remains 'a  se'fiou.s  problem,  often  imiieding  war 
production  and  .ackially  causing  a  net  reduction  in  the  working  force  of  raanv 
war  planis  which  m,  order  to  meet  their  schedules  should  be '  increasing  their 
workuig^force.    For  example:  ' 

The  Douglas  Aircmft  Co.  plant  at  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  had  a  net  loss  of  more 
than  ^2,0TO  pawons  in  November  and  Decem'ber  of  1943..  The  Federal  Ship- 
building A  Drydock  Co..  .at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  is  delayed  in  its  production  of  destroy- 
ers .and  light  cruisers  for  the  Navy.  It  needs  3,000  workers  above  its  nresent 
employment  of  27,000.  It  hired  8,100  but  lest  almost  11,000  in  the  past  5  months. 
In  anotner  Federal  shipbuilding  yard  at  Port  Newark,  N.  J.,,  where  the  Navy'  has 
a  eritimi  pro'f?ram  of  landing  craft  .and  destrojer  e8cort.8,  the  companv's  emplov- 
:inent  has  tap'  r  ^d  off  from  about  livOOO  .at  the  end  of  August  1943.  to  approxi- 
m,ately  17..S00  a^  the  end  of  January  1944— a  drop  of  8  'percent.  During  this 
Feriod,  .more  thai  ip.,800^  left  the  yard  and  hirings,  despite  promotional  "cam- 
piigns.,  fe't  b-'low  this  igure. 

In  the  Nor  hwest  Pacific  .area  there  are  many  Navy  .oontractora  who  are  unable 
to  utilize  their  fm-ilities  fully  or  to  .meet  Navy  requirements.  Associated  Ship- 
.builders,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  builds  minesweepers  for  the  Navy.  With  an  average 
employment  of  8,030,  it  has  lost  6,000  workers  in  the  past  6  months,  the  Navv 
Department  reports.  Only  11  percent  of  those  are^  military  losses.  In  the 
.aame  perio.d  oulj  5,130  workers  could  be  hired,  so  that  the  company  suffered  a 
net  loss  of  l.SW.  Wmslow  Marine  Railway  4  Shipbuilding  Co..  Winelow, 
Wash.,  builds  mmeeweepers.  This  companv,  according' to  the  Navv,  hired  1  743 
but  lost  1,000  m  a  6-month  period  during  which  average  e.mploym,ent  was  8  500 
^  Turn-over  is  most  harmful  to  war  production  where^  attempts  are  being  m^de  to 
.increase  the  working  force  of  a  plant.  In  such  cases,  every  worker  who  leaves 
makes  it  that  much  harder  to  increaee  the  working  force. 

lh€  situation  today  is  undergoing  another  change.  Production  shifts  are 
relaxing  manpower  n.eed8  in  some  communit.ics:  increasing  them  in  others.  War 
Manpower  Commission  reports  show  that  lay-offs  are  usually  accompanied  bv  an 
increase  m  quit.t.iiig.  "^ 

Pnwp.,  Utah,  reported  the  highest  turnover  rate  of  the  war  during  October, 
War  Manpower  Commission  records  show,  when  93  out  of  every  100  workers  iii 
the  community  feft  their  jobs.     The  el<)^ir,g  of  an  ordnance  plant  as.  a  result  of 

declining  needs  for  small  arms  .ammuiiition  resulted  in  the  lay-off  of  76  out  of 
every  100  workers  iji  the  .area.  At  the  same  time  the  quit  rate^  soared,  as  1 5  percent 
of  the  wor.kers  iii  the  area  quit  to  take  other  jobs  rather  than  wait  to  be  laid  off. 

Batavia,  N.  l.,  where  11  out  of  every  100'  workers  in  the  area  were  laid  off 
during  O'Ctob^r,^  reported  that  14  perc-Mit  of  the  workers  in  the  area  quit.  This 
was  the  third  higlieet  quit  rate  in  the  Nation. 
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In  other  areas  where  lay-offs  have  occurred.  War  Manpower  Commission 
reports  that  quits  increased,  particularly  where  there  were  wide  pread  rumors  of 
further  lay-offs. 

Latest  War  Manpower  Commission  reports  show  the  highest  quit  rates  in  the 
Nation,  in  addition  to  those  at  Prove  and  Batavia,  were  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
(14.5);  Pascagouia,  Miss.  (10.5);  Panama  City,  Fla.  (10.7);  Portland,  Oreg,- 
Vancouver,  Wash.  (10.4);  Stockton,  Calif.  (10.5);  Connersville,  Ind.  (11.6); 
Lakeland,  Fla.  (10.2);  Abilene,  Tex.  (12,0);  Reno,  Nev.  (12.3);  Boise,  Idaho 
(10.1);  Fargo,  N,  Dak.-Moorhead,  Minn.  (11.5);  and  St.  Joseph,   Mo.    (10.6). 

In  ccntrast,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  reported  the  lowest  quit  rate  in  the  Nation  with 
only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent.  Kingston's  total  turn-over  rate  of  2.9  percent 
wan  second  lowest,  only  Altoona,  Pa.,  with  a  total  turnover  rate  of  2.7,  being 
lower. 

Other  areas  reporting  low  quit  rates  were  Lexington,  Ky..  and  Steuben ville, 
Ohio-W.  Va.,  both  with  1.7,  and  Great  Fall*?,  Mont.,  with  2  percent. 

Las  Vegas  has  repeatedly  been  amon?  the  areas  with  the  highest  turn-over. 
Reasons  given  by  War  Manpower  Commission  are  difficult  working  conditions  in 
key  plants  in  the  area,  inadequate  living  conditions  and  the  tendency  of  women 
workers  to  follow  their  service  husbands  when  they  are  transferred  from  military 
establishments  in  the  vicinity. 

Stockton's  quit  rate  also  has  been  consistently  high,  due  largely  to  a  trend 
awav  from  local  shipyards  to  agriculture  where  draft  deferments  were  easier  to 
obtain,  War  Manpower  Commission  reports. 

Pascagouia  had  the  highest  quit  rate  in  the  Nation  in  September  and  has  con- 
sistently been  air.ong  the  top  five  on  W.ar  IVanpower  Commiss.ion's  records. 
Conditions  considered  accountable  were:  Living  conditions,  competition  from 
other  labor  markets,  wage  differentials  between  industries  and  plants  within  the 
area,  workins;  conditions  and  working  hours. 

Panama  City  is  a*  other  area  witli  co*  siste^'tly  higJi  quit  rates.  Lack  of  housing 
&rd  the  character  of  the  worker  force  in  the  area,  drawn  mainlv  from  farms  and 
small  towt  g  a-  d  ofte-  unable  to  adjust  to  work  in  large  i'^dustrial  establishments, 
are  blamed  by  local  War  Ma»  power  Commission'  officials. 

Despite  the*  fact  that  i'  troduction  of  a  system  of  exit  interviews  at  the  Portla»^d- 
Vanconver  area  resulted  i^-»  a  2.6-perceT^t  reductiO'^\  in  turp-over,  quits  in  these 
localities  have  repeatedly  been  amo'^g  the  highest  in  the  courtry. 

War  Manpower  Commi-ssiori  a^d  War  Production  Board  officials  say  reports 
from  war  pla*  ts  indicate  that  i^- creased  wartime  employment  has  brought  into 
the  labor  force  many  types  of  workers  rot  accustomed  to  regular  hours  and  work. 
Some  of  these,  they  said,  are  housewives  who  take  war  jobs  because  of  patriotic 
motives,  ecoromic  recessity  or  in  order  to  earn  a  little  extra  morey.  Women 
oftc  follow  their  service  husbands  from  locality  to  locality,  takirg  jobs  ar«d  then 
leaving  them  m-he-^  their  husba'^ds  are  moved.  Women  also  often  have  household 
or  after-work  duties  which  make  regular  employment  more  difficult  than  for  the 
normal  peacetime  worker. 

The  job  opportu'  ities  offered  by  the  war  also  have  drawn  into  the  labor  force 
ma'v  perso*  s  who  lack  the  self-discipli^^e,  determintaion  or  health  of  the  normal 
worker,  the  officials  say.  Also,  some  war  workers  lack  the  home  ties  that  most 
normal  workers  have.  In  addition,  ma^y  workers  ur  familiar  with  industrial 
procedures  are  hired  by  labor-short  employers  for  work  to  which  they  find  it 
diffic'it  to  adjust  themselves.  These  factors,  according  to  War  Manpower 
Commissio'\  result  in  a*^  ir creased  labor  turn-over. 

Almost  every  crowded  industrial  area  to  which  there  has  been  considerable 
inmigration  in  the  past  is  now  reporting  many  instances  of  workers  simply  "going 
home."  This  has  been  particularly  truo,  War  Manpower  Commission  officials 
say,  on  the  west  coast.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  out-migration  has 
reached  alarming  proportions. 

This  out-migration  is  considered  by  War  Manpower  Commission  to  be  due  to 
a  number  of  factors,  principally  dissatisfaction  with  working  and  living  conditions, 
homesickness,  the  fact  that  some  workers  find  that  even  high  war  w-ages  do  not 
mean  a  greatly  increa.sed  net  income  and  that  others,  having  saved  a  little, 
return  to  their  home  town  to  buv  "a  place  of  their  own." 

Surveys  of  areas  where  contract  cancelations  and  curtailments  had  resulted 
in  lay-offs  showed  that  workers  often  "went  home"  in  such  cases  or,  in  the  case  of 
womon,  returned  to  their  household  duties. 

One  shipyard  which  interviewed  all  workers  who  quit  found  that  almost  one- 
half  of  the  women  interviewed  during  one  period  were  quitting  after  working  a 
month  or  less,  the  Maritime  Commission  reports.  About  90  percent  left  in  the 
first  6  months. 
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Of  3§5  m^omen  interviewed,  at  the  sfcipyard,  49  quit  because  the  work  was  harder 
than  th'Cy  ,h,ad  expected,  45  said  tiiey  found  the  weatl  .,er  too  hot  for  outside  work 
(in  winte'r,  women  quit  because  of  tlie  cold),  35  left  to  follow  their  Army  or  Navy 
husbands.  32  were  leaving  town,,  23  could  get  no  one  to  do  their  housework,  21 
werc'  in  ill  health,  20  asserted  they  ivere  tired  of  working,  35  left  to  ©are  for  their 
cliildren  or  some  other  mem,lx?,r  of  tlie  fainih%  13  got  married,  1,1  announced  they 
were  "dissatisfied  with  work,i„ng  conditions,"  and  11  left  without  ,giving  any 
reason.    Other  reasons  given,  each  of  which  accounted  for  less  than  10  women 

guitting,  were  pregnancy,  dissatisfactio,n  with  imy,  objections  of  husband,  dis- 
,ke  ,fo,r  fellow  workers,  work  too  ,noisy,  work,  too  dirty,  lack  of  tTaiisportation, 
retu,rn  to  school,  and  acceptance  of  better  job. 

The  following  table  shows  the  turnover  rates  per  100  employees  for  m,anu« 
lacturing  industriej  as  reported  by  ,Bu,reau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

T,ABLE  1 


Olias  of  torn-«ver  and,  year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mw. 

Apr. 

May 

Jine 

July 

.Aug. 

Sept. 

Ott. 

Nov. 

"Dm. 

Total, separation: 

,I,M3 .„ ,.- 

7„  11, 

7.M 

7.69 

7. 54. 

6.57 

7.07 

7.56 

8.  IS 

8. 16 

7.02 

6.29 

6.39 

Iftll.,.,. .,. 

5. 1,0 

4. 82 

5.» 

6. 12 

«.M 

6.46 

«.'78 

7.06 

8.10 

7.91 

7.09 

6.37 

Ii3fi .., 

3. 19 

2. 6t 

&  m 

8.46 

3.48 

8.81 

3.36 

3.01 

2.79 

'2.91 

2.95 

3.46 

Qti,l(: 

19-13,.,  ,.„. 

4.45 

4.« 

5.36 

5.41 

4.81 

5.20 

5.61 

6.  .10 

6.29 

5.10 

4.40 

4.28 

1W2  

2.» 

8.41 

3,02 

3.5i 

8. 77 

3- .85 

4. 02 

4.31 

6.19 

4. 65 

4,21 

.8.71 

vm ,  , 

M 

.« 

.82 

.76 

.18 

.78 

.70 

.82 

1.07 

.98 

.83 

.69 

DlaebwEe: 

11M3.„,„ .,„ 

.82 

.SO 

.  57 

.53 

.55 

.  61 

.68 

.67 

.62 

.M 

.61 

.59 

Mil,.,-,    . 

.» 

,29 

.33 

.35 

.88.. 

-.88 

..43 

,.42 

.44 

.43 

.48 

.46 

IIW* 

.10' 

.10 

.  13 

.  10 

.1,8 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.14 

.17 

.15 

.,1,2 

'IjlJ-ofl: 

ltl3.. 

.74 

,.M 

.52 

-M 

.43 

,m 

.50 

Af* 

.53 

.51 

.70 

.91 

IIM8 

l.fil 

1.39 

1. 19 

1.31 

1.41 

1. 21 

LOS 

.87 

.68 

.78 

.m 

.70' 

liMli' 

2:,  34 

1.87 

2. 23 

2.60 

2.67 

146 

2.54, 

ios 

1.58 

1.81 

1.97 

16S 

Military: 

194:i                       

,1.18' 

L28 

1. 12 

.:B7 

..69 

.m 

.60' 

.67 

.m 

.61 

.61 

,m 

im-2  , 

.87 

.M 

.63 

.'68 

.« 

.'78 

.'113 

1. 13 

1.48 

1.71 

1, 5S 

1.29' 

MlHfiamious  (lieaitis,  oic.  J 

IMS. 

.  14 

.,12 

.12 

.(» 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.'08 

.07 

.07 

MM2 

.10 

,.  17 

.19 

.1,9 

.28 

.24 

.80 

:m 

.31 

.32 

.25 

.21 

.AeeeKlfiD  (oiw  MrtoKs): 

,1M3 

&2S 

7.87 

8.82 

7.43 

7.18 

.6.40 

7.  .83' 

7.68 

7.73 

7.17 

6.51 

5. 10 

l,i42 

6.87 

6.tt 

«.»■ 

7. 12 

7.28 

.8,25 

8.28 

7.« 

9, 15 

8.69 

8.14 

6.92 

ItSII.,.,. 

en 

8. '06 

8.34 

2.'«3 

2,29' 

8. '92 

4.16 

.5.08 

6.17 

5.89 

4.10 

2.84 

'TaB'IiB  2. — Wur  Matipotner  C&mmusimi  mtit  rates  for  mkcied  key  areas,  Jidtj- 

Nmemher 


JjoboMmrkiiti 


BrtiBiwIcIc:.,  0:a 

Colu,mbu,s,,  0« , 

BlriB„i,n:g„bam,  Ala 

Hartford,  Co,ii„n, ., 

,M:„id,dtelowii,  Co,n,n 

BrWiepO'it,  C.on.n .., 

'W'aterbtiry ,  C'obh, ., 

BaltimoTCj,  ,Md. . , , 

'Elkton,,  Md 

Detroit, 'IVLIch ,- 

F'li„D,t,  Mich 

Cleveland,  OMo 

,I)arton,,  O'Mo , 

,AIi,rofl,|  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohto 

.BteubenTflle,  Ohio-Weet  Vir- 
ginia  ., , 

Buffalo,  'X .  Y 

'New  York  City,  N.  Y 

,Bstiiviii»  N.  y 

,]C3iipt(in,  N.  Y,_- _, 

PMfcMMJuk.  Mias 

Mfrtowi.  ,Mi8s 

,Jii*iwviIte,  Fto 

BUBtlM  City,  Fla ,.,..- 


Qnil  ,ratei 

liil.y 

Supt. 

Nov. 

11.2 

8.5 

6.1 

10.2 

U.8 

9.2 

4.6 

5.5 

4,6 

3.5 

4,4 

4.2 

6.3 

4,9 

4,2 

8.  ,5 

.6.2 

4,2 

8.4 

48 

8.2 

5.3 

6.2 

4.9 

5.9 

8.7 

•4,7 

4.2 

6.8 

4.4 

2.1 

2.6 

2.6 

4,2 

6.1 

4, '6 

.4.5 

fi..7 

4,S 

8.9 

4.i 

8.8 

2.8 

.4.1 

2.9 

4,4 

IS 

8.6 

2,1 

,2.1 

,1.7 

4,3 

4,6 

4,7 

8.8 

3.9 

2.9 

6.3 

8.6 

,14.0 

2.1 

2.4 

.8 

8.1 

90.2 

10. 5 

6.8 

4.'1 

4-  2 

0.5 

8.  .6 

7.  .6 

0.6 

11.6 

m? 

Labof'iiuurlcot 


Im  AnfRlas,  GaUr 

Sun  Francisco, 

St,.ockioii,  Calir 

Portland,    Oreg. -Vancouver, 

W:asb 

Seattle,  Wash,.,., 

Tulsa,  Okla  ., ,-, 

Oklaho,ni,:a  City,  Okla,, ,. . 

St.  J.ose|,ih.  Mo 

St.  Louis.,  Mo. , 

,Kjin;sas  City,  Mo, 

Lexington,  Ky , 

Lo'Uisi'ille,  Ky 

,Pittstou,rg,h,i  Pa . , 

Philadelphia,  Pa, , . 

Altoona,  Pa 

W'ilmington,  Del 

CUeaio,  111.,, ,-, -- 

Co.n,nersville,  Ind 

Or«tt  Palls,  Mont 

Boston,  Mass , 

Provo,  Utah,  -., 

Las  Vegas,  Nev ,.. 

Amtrilto,  Tm 1, 

H.oiistOB.,  T« , 

Denver,  Colo „-., 


Quit  rates 


July 


i.8 

8,0 

10.2 

9.7 
5.9 

4. 2 
4,9 
7.4 
6.2 
5.8 
1.0 
5.1 
18 
3.3 
8,6 
8.9 
5.6 
4.6 
3.6 
4.2 
8.9 
15.  S 
8.3 
5.0 
5.8 


Sept. 


7.3 

9.  1 

14.9 

12.0 
7.8 
5.2 
7.0 

11.4 
8.0 
6.9 
1.1 
6.4 
3.4 
6.0 
2.1 
6.1 

I*  * 

6.0 
4.4 

6.6 
7.0 
17-1 
6.0 
9  5 
7.2 


Nov. 


6  2 

8.  5 

10.5 

10.4 
5.7 

5*9 

10.6 
5.8 
6.7 
1.7 
5. 3 
2.6 
3.4 
1.8 
5.6 
5.8 

11.6 
2.0 
4.6 

15.7 

14.5 
7.1 
6.9 
6.8 
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Statement  of  the  Sf^chetaey  of  the  Navy  on  the  National  War  Servicb 
15ILL  b.  bbb  Before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 

Thursday,  March  2,  1944. 
At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  say  emphatically  that,  so  far  as  the  Navv  orocure- 
ZnlZTr-''  f«"«t^»^d    American  labor  and  American  manage^^ent  h^e 
W^llTm^A'^'^''^''-  J''''  ^^'''^^K  ^'^^^^  *'^^^  ^^'^^^y  m^io^  schedule  for  produc- 

grow  in  ot  naval  power  111  1943  whether  measured  in  combatant  ships  in  aircraft 
m  auxiharies  or  in  landing  craft.     There  can  be  no  justifiabL  indictS  of 
r^S^T.n^^     ■        *"*^  American  management  during  the  past  year  so  far  as  Navy 
lle^terXjfT^^^^^  lil/"  ^^%  ^^"^  ^^  output /o/  1944  must  beeTel 

fomeru^oZr^n^^^^        JJ^'^^  T1  '^*S^^^  ftglitmg  mightier  battles  with  heavier 

m^?ni„t!^I  ?  ^^"^  ""^  f^  '^*'''^'*-  7^'^  '^^^"«  "^^^  a^^i  more  men,  more  and 
mor    equipment   more  and  more  supplies,  and  more  and  more  ships. 

th«V!i'i'rr  ^^^  "^'^  ''^"''*'*  ^^  content  with  things  as  they  are;  that  mean* 
intk7v  ««  nnfiL*  '^^J^P*?^^,  problem.  If  we  are  intent  on  ending  the  wmr  2^ 
J^d^tfons  «T4^^^^^^  ""■'}  *h«  «"^^"^^t  Io«s  of  life,  we  cannot  be  content  with 

Twer  Zwem  Z  -r" '''''•^'  -.^^  ^^^7^^  put  into  a  simple  statement  our  man- 
K?f  fL^^^  T  V^  """^  IS,  It  might  be  compreliended  in  this  single  sentence: 
n^ed  SnT?'  '^^'^  '''''  "^*  fully  employed,  would  go  to  work  whire  they  are 
SJ^tm  "  A^idZr"^  would  stay  on  the  job,  we  would  have  no  manpowe? 
frRcr^nlwh  TK  f  ^-  '**•  ^l^^'^^^l  ^^^^  »  national  service  law  would  be  expected 
hL  aSa^on^  L.*  f  J^!*^  another  way  of  saying  that  our  manpower  problem 
jo^'to  job  especially  hard  to  solve  because  of  excessive  switching  from 

or^(^sch^aTJed"o^"la^^  ^^^  ''"*'>^*  quits-excluding  the  men  who  were  drafted 

vear  Si  3 w^Tfn^^^  f  "*  ^^  *¥'"*  ^°^'!  ^^^^^^  '''*'"*^-  ^^-^^^  *^«*'  ^^  every  100  in  a 
Mte  hasPd  nr7?L  9«"?^'^  employment  s  now  15,000,000  workers,  and  the  quit 
^nercent  1  month  ^  "^'if '^  ^dus tries  in  the  country,  both  civilian  and  wa?,  is 
5  percent  a  month,  it  will  mean,  if  it  is  al  owed  to  continue  more  than  Q  onn  onn 

new  men  are  tound  and  trained,  transported,  and  housed. 

force"  o?fjml^arH^T*^  ?oJ!k}.''  ^  ''^"^^  ^^^  required  the  increase  of  the  working 

Kt  ?  f  HH?f1nni^  ^  ^"^  ^1  ^"'"^  *  ^""^^  °^  214,000  persons.  In  other  words,  to 
iCead  of  bnfl^-nrn^%^  T""^  /^'^'  ^^^^,*^  ^'^  ^  ^^^k«^-  Six  of  the  7 
wChad  nnif  Of^f hf  fi^t  ^'"''^j^i  f«r««'  merely  took  the  place  of  someone  else 
^«  «T?1%  •*  ?^  the  6  who  quit  the  navy  yards,  only  1  went  into  military  service- 
the  other  5  simply  quit  for  some  personal  reason.     The  net  result  of  thS  turn-OTO; 

t^evcuSfv^nSd'lot^^^  '^^  "^V  l^'f^^^^  13,000  fewer  men  than 

tney  currently  need  to  handle  their  enormous  load  of  sh  p  repair  maintenance  and 
construction.  In  fact,  during  the  last  half  of  1943  the  nav/wc^ln  S  o^ 
mcreasing  work  load,  lost  more  employees  than  they  could  h^e  and  ended  the 
year  with  5,482  fewer  workers  than  they  had  had  on  July  1  1943  ^"""^  ^"""^^^  ^^^ 
iNow,  1  want  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  mention  a  point  which  I  will  discuss 
more  fully  later.     One  objection  to  national  service  is  th?  t  it  luppVedlv  re^^^^^ 

aHiucra  oart^of  t^r/^r'^'^^^ 

as  much  a  Pfrt  of  the  defense  of  this  Nation  as  the  fleet  itself.     If  a  man  can  be 

rrvin^S^*"-*  ?^T.^  ^  aircraft  carrier,  it  should  be  possible  to  req^re  TLo 

In  fq4?   thVxw;  t'M^^^  yard  which  maintains  and  repairs  that  carrier 
w«?  iiih'A^ap^^'^T''}^  ^^T^.u^^"*"^  ^^^'^^^  hired  19,125  persons.     It  started  the 
hSL  morf  thfn  10  000^.^"^  ?'  fr^^th  41.1«6.     In  other  words,  in  spite  of 

i,ouu  m  its  employment  because  of  excessive  quitting 

^?lrTJJ^''^•M^^'7^i^^^  ^ith  turn-over,  or  job  swapping,  are  typical. 
dn^Hnn  of  H  ^/''"^'^'''^  &  Dry  Dock  Co.  at  Keaniey,  N.  J.,  ifdelayed  in  its  pro- 
duction of  destroyers  and  hght  cruisers  for  the  NaVy.     It  needs  3  000  worked 

dose  ^to^^lf  000  ;^^r''^'.  employment  of  27,000.     ll  hirtd  oveTs  iocT  but  1^ 
close  to  11,000  in  the  past  5  months.     The  Navy  cannot  obtain  the  necessarv 
max^um  output  of  this  yard  if  total  employmen't  is  reduceHo  percent  ^^^^^^^ 

K«!^«^i'^.**'*'[  ^^^"^^""^^  shipbuHding  yard  at  Port  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  the  Navv 
lias  a  cntical  program  of  landing  craft  and  destroyer  escorts  the  comDanv's  e^^ 
SXr  1 7*inn'?r^  °5^  ^JT  ^^«^^M,9;?00  at  the  end  of  Zgust  I94?f^^^^^^^ 
matel>  17,500  at  the  end  of  January  1944  a  drop  of  8  percent      During  this  period 
97729—44 3 
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mat  m,m  left  tlie  yard.    Hiringa,  despite  mil  type  f^P^^'^  CSr?*!^ 
SIrf  ciWpermtioii  of  tie  War  Manpower  ( ';>^^^'^^^  ^^^^'^^^  ^^"^  *^«"^"'  """^ 

the  compsny  faces  a  steady  decline  m  Its  emiM.>\  nu^^^^^^  .  .       y  1 

i«M».n  ■Wcr'h  diiriiiff  thi?  imst  11  iiioiittift.     ^Jittt  ol  uwm.  lost  a  naii  oi  ws  worK„iuK  luii^o 
fee  tt  l^t  h»lf  o^  two  of  them  have  been  unable  to  hire  enough  new 

Workers  to  replace  those-  who  left  .o  that  tl>ey  have  fewer  employees  now 

**7not!hCT  ^nttal' supplier  of  Navy  ";«rine  machinery  should  inerea^e 
nmnlm-nrent  of  2  800  bv  350.  There  is  no  hope  of  dring  «o  because  't  ".Branua'ly 
fmin^  moii  w°orker8  than  it  is  able  to  hire.  1 1  lost  close  to  500  workers  in  the  laat 
eTontlis^nd  hW^ti!!.,,  able  to  hire  only  about  400.    The  company  «  already 

delayed  by  4  weeks  in  its  Pfo^J.""''"" ':''!«','*"'tn„„  ~,i^„iiv  imnortant  electronic 

Zllhlfhlv;  l'e^n\^.^ng\or  3  month.  |" -™'' 2.  l^^a-iditional  worker.,  but  .t 

'Ima  actiiftil?  lost  more  employees  than  it  liaB  l»eii  able  to  mn.. 

A^^^oeeerii  maiiifaetiiring  batteries  for  "br^nnes  b« 
many  m  20  ■perpent  of  its  workera  p<5r  moiith-a   lOO-percent  tiirn-ovir  iM.ry 

^TfoMMlry  m  Michigan  making  engine  !>"*«  ■'^Jjjf  ■'"«  ^^^ 

workers  at  the  rate  of  more  than  10  percent  n  mooth,  or  at  a  rate  oi  o\er  luu 

''^irK^i^'' Aireriift  Corpomtion  for  the  period  from  Jiily  1,  1941,  to  June  30^ 
1943  76.M  norteTwere  added  to  the  jim  roll^a  f  ?"t^'y  ^^^^^f^  j;^|2I 

tte  2/liioi:itl:i  period,     This  wm  neeensary  to  mamtaio  continuous  employment 

""^f'S^timmt  obtained,,  from  the  War  Depart^ietit  ~^;^lj]g  ^^Xl*'?^^^^^^ 
plMte  on  the  west  coast  ehow*  thai  they  had  to  hire  155^)00^rker8  from  Jan,- 

Swy  1M3  to  AuRiMt  of  W43  in  order  to  make  a  w4  K*^*"  f  jJ^S^L  who  are  unable 
In  the  Northwest  Pacific  area  there  are  m,any  Navy  contra-ctow  who  are  uname 

to  rim^'^,hS;1a^^^  or  to  m:,eet  Navy  recpirementi,.     A«<>«'^«^^P; 

ZmX  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  bnilds  mineirwecpers  for  the  ^mj   ^^v.^      0^0 
employment  k  8,000,,  it  has  lost  «.«»' ^r!«ZJnrSodCb^ 
pereer  t  of  these  are  military  loaw.     In  the  flame  If  "^^f^^'^S^^^^^e 
L  liirf.d    SO  that  the  com  pan  v  suffered  a  net  loss  of  1,800.     >^  m,s!ow  ^,iarme 
iJLii^f '/ a^^  ("'   ,  \\^in8low,  Wash.,,  builds  mineswiwpeii!,.     This  com- 

I{a,i,lway  &  ,f5,iP°.3^^^^^         '^  ,:,,„,  „  e-n  onth  eeiiod  duri,ag  which  average  employ- 
panv  ,hired  1 ,743  but  IobIp  i,,tiw  ,ii»  a  '*-'¥'*""'"  J^™"^^  ai*^  Foundry 

Sient  was  2,500.    Of  its  Be^arations  on,ly  5  f  ^«iit  were  m^^^ry^  tet  WS  b^ly 
A:  Machine 'Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  Navy  8i*cont,racior,  hired  180,  lost  ITO,  oareiy 

maintainincr  an  ,avera,ge  pm,pl,oyinent  of  248,  ^r.iTim«nr!er   "Norfchweet 

ij «*.•..   Ariwvirwi  R    A    Tftffinder    I  iiited  States  Navy,  commanaer,  moriiiiwwj* 

^Becwtary  of  the  N«7>i;  ^'J;  ^''^^^^     Mu^  to^iS^  controlled 

*M;t  would  mppeMT  t,httt  the  pre  sent  '/*'""J'"J^Xr  ««X^,r1v  «ffeet  future  emerKency 

wferral  of  labor  to  the  most  vital  war  plants  may  s^rlomly  fn«<J";^^"^®  Tckhr  in 

WW  work.     Even  the  Btabilimtion  plan  m  oP^'-f  ••o",^^;^^^  IfZZ    to  move 

■fwults      Universal  ,8ervice  or  a  con,tro,l,led  referral,  s''»*f  *"*^^':^»  f  ^i^*;^^  ^^ 
Zmkem  from  the  less  essential  plants  to  the  higher,  such  bs  into  navy  ,y^d  rcpwr 


;r;;i  7a ■hAllvho.o  for  workers.'''     The  article  records  the  astoundmg  statemeui 

turos  to  oanjnoi,)  iwr  ^^^''j:,,f^*^;*^^^ ,    ,,  „vi  Tinifced  States  Employment  Service 

that  the  War  M,aiipower  CommihMoirb  *'''"J'   .'J^Jf"  °^  workers  a 

Offices  anticipat,e  that  they  iiiiwt  place  1 ,000,000  men  and  ^^  oniw  ^  o™™  * 
Z^nl  Twar  iob'S,  It,  ftir  her  states  that,  "resistance  to  mov  Eg  and  tai^"^^^^ 
Zrt  Tt;,ri'aih  1  "'  ^-  t:...  are  UBiug  '''^f^'^l^yrrl^  nllllbn  ^d  War 

'Sowds  to  "selF'  recruitH.  If  war  enijpteriiMint  '««  ^'^'""^  ml^  ffeaSSarent 
lI„opower  Commission  has  to  if «  k6M  0^^^^  ^^  ^  '^PP^'^^^' 

tha,t  we  confront  a  turn-over  rat*  of  80  Mrcei  t  ptr  «*'"7^^.^^ ,.    .  ,,,mnlAvment 

I    k  evident  that  the  present  i,)rogram  for  selective  ^f  ^  coiitn^c^  emp  o^ 
TiPr.  k  i  ni     ciiate  liiflii'-'  i!''(?  up.     ^Ve  cannot  even  iirctend  to  be  eyPI»*^»"^^^^ 
rV  * Lw.       .f^l  o  «^^^  their  lives  at  the  front  ,so  long  as  we  tolerate  either 

,iiS,Min,g  around  from  Job  to  job  or  reluct,a,nce  to  move  to  the  places  needed. 
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There  are  ,ma,ny  motiyea  for  leaving  a  war  job.  Here  are  som,e  of  the  reasona 
which  men  and  women  have  given  wlien  they  quit  war  jobs: 

'■*, Dislikes  work." 

**Goin||  out  of  State." 

"Promised  raises  not  received." 

"Too  far  to  travel." 

"Not  eiiongh  money;" 

**Ca,ii*t  get  along  with  foreman." 

''•■Refuses  4  p.  m,.  shift  assignment." 

"Refuses  graveyard  sliift  assignment." 

"Has  other  Job." 

Of  course,  none  of  these  reasons  i.s  valid  in  war.  What  would  you  think  of 
the  niachine  gunner  or  tank  operator,  w  ho  wanted  to  quit  his  job  tecause  a  pro- 


over,  or  because  he  was  anxious  ,about  Ms  Job  in  the  f  ut  u  re?     To  ask  such  questions 
is  to  answer  them. 

In  this  kind  of  m^ar  there  is  not  one  kind,  of  responsibility  which  applies  to  a 
,lliaQ  sent  t,o  the  bat,tle  front  and  ,another  kind  of  responsibility  which  applies 
to  the  man  who  is  building  submarines  or  landing  craft.  They  are  both  citizens 
of  the  same  country.  They  both  have  the  same  responsibility  for  their  country's 
security.  To  be  realistic  and  to  recognize  this  common  responsibility  of  all  in 
time  of  national  peril  is  not  to  ,8ay  that  a  national  service  law  means  regimentation 
and  sla\e  labor.  The  same  could  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  a  man  who  is 
selected  by  his  board  and  sent  to  the  front.  In  both  cases,  reduced  to  funda- 
mentals, it  is  self-preservation,  and  it  is  the  same  Kind  of  self-preservation  whether 
a  man  is  engaged  in  building  a  ship^  or  in  fighting  that  ship. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  oppose  this  legislation  that  to  draft  a  man  for  service  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  is  a  different  thing  from  requiring  him  to  remain  in  a  job  which 
is  vital  to  the  war  effort..  The  usual  argument  is  that  the  man  who  is  drafted  into 
the  Army  or  Navy  is  working  for  the  Government,  while  the  man  who  is  required 
to  remain  on  his  Job  in  civil  life  in  a  war-production  industry  is  working  for  a 
^private  concern  which  makes  a  profit  from  his  labor.  This  is  not  valid  reasoning. 
In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  is  required  to  serve  in  a  war  production  industry 
not  only  gets  several  times  more  money  than  the  man  who  is  drafted,  but  he  is  also 
usually  able  to  live  with  his  family  and  is  not  required  to  hazard  his  life.  Further- 
more, through  the  operation  of  the  excess-profits  tax  and  the  renegotiation  law 
and  the  control  under  war  powers  which  is  exercised  by  the  Government  over 
industrial  operations,  the  employer  has  been  in  most  cases  prevented  from  making 
excessive  profits.  The  House  Naval  Affairs  Coimnittee,  for  instance,  reports  that 
combatant  ships  for  the  Navy  produced  by  privately  owned  yards  between  Janu- 
ary' 1,  1941,  and  April  30,  1943,  yielded  an  average  profit  for  all  of  these  concerns  of 
approximately  4  percent  after  taxes.     This,  I  think  we  all  agree,  is  not  excessive. 

I  emphatically  agree  that  all  possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
profiteering  by  war  industries  and  to  hold  down  profits  to  the  absolute  minimum 
consistent  with  the  necessity  for  sufficient  working  capital  to  convert  promptly 
from  a  wartime  basis  to  a  peacetime  basis.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  as 
steady  e,m,ploymcnt  as  possible  for  the  workers  whe,n  the  w,ar  ends. 

Surely  it  is  neither  unfair  nor  un-American  to  ask  a  man  to  stay  on  a  Job  at 
good  wages  to  help  speed  the  end  of  this  dreadful  war.  Surely  it  is  fair  and  in  the 
democratic  American  tradition  to  require  of  both  the  manufacturer  who  makes 
our  weapons,  and  the  worker  who  is  employed  by  him  to  serve  in  a  m,anner  which 
will  best  promote  our  victory.  I  believe  that  from  the  outset  of  the  Government 
in  Revolutionary  times  we  have  repeatedly  exercised  this  right  during  war 
emergencies.  Indeed  it  rests  on  one  of  the  most  fundamental  powers  of  govern- 
ment conferred  by  tlie  Constitution— the  power  to  take  whatever  measures  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  country  and  its  institutions  against  enemy  attack. 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  declaration  of  war  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  soberly  declared  that:  "To  bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  termination, 
all  the  resources  of  the  country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."     We  all  shared  that  pledge  then  and  I  trust  we  still  do. 

To  say  that  a  national  service  law  is  too  late,  that  the  job  is  done,  that  the 
emergency  is  over,  tiiat  the  law  is  not  needed,  is  not  onlv  wrong;  it  is  dangerous. 
We  are  fighting  two  w,a,rs;  the  war  against  Germany  in  Europe  and  the  war  against 
the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific.  ,A8  you  all  know,  the  two  wars  will  not  end  .simul- 
taneously. When  the  defeat  of  dermauy  approaches  and  finallv  occurs,  we  shall 
need  a  national  service  law  more  than  ever  before.     Last  August  and  September 
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when  the  collapse  of  Italy  raised  illusions  of  an  early  victory  and  aggravated  the 
normal  summer  job  swapping,  absenteeism  and  turn-over  in.  mdustry  hit  the 
highest  level  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  the  light  of  this,  try  to  calculate, 
if  you  will,  what  the  effects  of  the  defeat  of  Germany  will  be  on  turn-over  in  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  We  could  have  a  slump  in  production  that  might 
seriously  imperii  our  fighting  in  the  Pacific.  Japan  is  hoping  for  ]ust  that  sort 
of  demoralization.  Germanv  is  reported  already  capitalizing  upon  it.  We  cannot 
take  the  chance.  A  national  service  law  would  provide  insurance  against  it. 
The  war  is  far  from  over.  ^    ^   ,  ,  . 

In  a  sense,  until  very  recently,  everything  we  had  done  was  only  preparatory. 
We  are  just  approaching  the  heaviest  fighting.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors  stand  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  great  decisive  trial  of  strength.  What  an  inspiration  it  would 
be  for  them  if  thev  could  know  that  every  American  on  the  home  front  was  mar- 
shalled for  maximum  support  of  our  fighting  forces.  N  ow  is  the  time  for  the  whole 
Nation  to  declare  itself  solidly  behind  its  fighting  men— -now— not  later  on  when 
the  casualty  lists  are  swelling  and  people  are  asking  "Have  we  done  everything 

Dossible''" 

A  national  service  law  is  such  a  declaration.  It  would  do  more  to  discourage 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  than  almost  any  other  single  thing  we  could  do. 
And,  please  remember  gentlemen,  that  out  in  the  Pacific  these  days  you  don  t 
dare  ask  "How's  the  morale  out  here?"  Instantly  they  will  come  back  and  ask 
"How's  the  morale  back  home?"  ,  ^    i..      ^       ^      t 

Gentlemen,  a  grave  responsibility  rests  on  every  citizen  to  do  his  utmost.  1 
have  stated  our  most  vexing  problem— turn-over  in  mdustry— as  1  see  it.  ihe 
solution  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  through  their  representatives  m  Congress. 
There  is  the  onlv  place  we  can  find  the  correct  answer. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  24,  1944 

House  of  Eepresentatives, 
Special  Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

WdshingtoUj  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in 
room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman 
(acting  chairman),  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Sparkman,  Arends,  and  Elston. 

Also  present:  H.  Ralph  Burton,  general  counsel  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

The  chairman  of  the  special  committee,  Mr.  Costello,  had  to  appear 
before  the  Rules  Committee  today  and  he  has  asked  me  to  preside 
in  his  absence.  Before  we  call  on  Mr.  Nelson  for  his  statement,  I  want 
to  read  a  statement  which  Mrs.  Luce,  a  member  of  this  committee, 
has  asked  us  to  insert  in  the  record  following  the  testimony  of  Colonel 
Keesling  on  March  16.     I  will  read  the  statement  at  this  time: 

Mr.  Chairman,  circumstances  prevented  my  attendance  at  the  hearings  on 
March  16  before  the  Special  Committee  on  Draft  Deferment  of  the  Committee  on 
Mihtary  Affairs.  I  have  since  read  Colonel  Keesling's  testimony  before  this 
committee.  In  view  of  what  was  said  by  Colonel  Keesling  and  the  chairman  at 
that  hearing,  about  the  possibility  of  adopting  some  program  of  making  IV-F's 
eligible  for  service,  or  otherwise  using  them  as  replacements  in  Industry,  and  in 
view  also  of  what  was  that  day  brought  out  concerning  the  possible  need  of  legis- 
lation to  stop  turn-over  in  industry,  if  I  had  been  present  I  would  have  asked 
questions  concerning  my  bills  H.  R.  3556  and  4329.  I  am  particularly  anxious 
that  this  brief  statement  be  inserted  at  this  point  on  the  record,  following  Colonel 
Keesling's  testimony,  and  preceding  that  of  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  in  order  that  Mr. 
Nelson  may  be  informed  of  the  solutions  which  my  bills  propose  for  the  war- 
production  problem. 

My  last  bill,  H.  R.  4329,  proposes  to  do  the  following: 

1.  To  induct  into  the  armed  forces  50,000  to  200,000  IV-F's,  and  men  over  37, 
and  dischargees,  for  war  work. 

2.  To  leave  men  in  these  categories  who  are  already  engaged  in  the  war  effort 
unaffected,  unless  they  leave  their  jobs  without  first  getting  a  determination  from 
their  Selective  Service  local  boards  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  do  so  (as 
provided  in  the  Tydings  amendment),  in  which  cases  they  would  be  subject  to 
induction. 

3.  To  provide  that  men  taken  into  the  corps  could,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  put  in  enlisted  reserves  so  that  they  could  then  engage  in  war  work  and  receive 
the  going  prevailing  rates  of  pay  in  private  industry. 

4.  To  detail  those  remaining  in  the  corps  to  emergency  war  work  only  after 
labor  and  management  both  certified  that  they  could  not  get  sufficient  manpower. 

Such  a  program,  which  would  not  put  corps  members  in  competition  with 
civilian  workers,  should  be  acceptable  to  labor.  It  would  help  to  solve  the 
manpower  problem  in  war  production  by  curtailing  turn-over  among  male  em- 
ployees, providing  a  revolvmg  pool  of  additional  full-time,  fully  paid  workers 
lor  private  industry,  as  well  as  keeping  a  corps  available  for  emergency  and 
seasonal  war  work.  By  offering  a  method  of  replacement,  it  would  also  permit 
the  withdrawal  by  the  armed  services  of  many  occupationally  deferred  young 
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men,  mithoiil  harming'  war  prodiictioB.  And  by  providing  *»  corps  of  seasonal 
workers  it  would  free  the  armed  forces  from  having  to  disrupt  their  military 
pTOgram  by  being  re^qiiired  to  furnish  regular  military  men  for  eeasonal  war 
work  in  enaergencies,  as^  they  have  had  to  do  in  past  seasonal  emergencies. 

Although  this  could  be  done  administratively  today  without  additional  legis- 
lation, I  believe  that  it  might  'be  prefemble  to  have  the  full  sanction  of  Congress, 
whieh  would  indicate  Congress'  bucking  of  the  procedure,  and  its  clear  recognition. 
that  the  number  taken  into  the  corps  would  not  be  inoluded  in  the  present  or 
future  desired  strength  of  the  armed  forces  for  purely  military  purposes,  but  would 
b©'  in  addition  to  that  strengt.h. 

In  the  event  that  Congrew  and  the  armed  forces  believe  It  better  to  have 
the  eorpS'  an  auxiliary  to  the  armed,  forces,  rather  than  a  part  of  them,  and  to 
lim.it  the  beneits  received  by  corps  members  in  some  respects,  then  my  first 
bill,  H.  R.  3556,  would  be  applicable,  or  my  second  bill  could  be  amended 
Mc)o.rdizigly.. 

Th©  facts  concernlog  deferment,  replacements,  and  turn-over  were  brought 
out  most  clearly  and  emphatically  before  this  commitlee  by  Colonel  Keesling. 
And  from  what  the  chairman  said  in  t^hat  heari.,n.g,  as  reported  on  pages  14  and 
15, 1  gather  that  the  chairman  believes  that,  the  Congress  must  take  some  affirma- 
tive action,  and  that  th.i8  committee  must  perfect  and  bring  out  some  legislation 
.along  the  Imes  indicated  above. 

At  tlii,8  time  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Donald  Nelson.    Will  you.  come 

iiroim.d,  Mr.  Nelson? 

SlATlilllT  OF  BOMAIB  M.  NEISOll.  CHAIEMAl,  WAR 

HD  i^iTiff  fiffiT'WmT'   n  A  A  D'TI 
Irl&llllUi/ JLIUIM    JDUilllll 

Mr.  Nelson.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Clminnaii,. 

M.r.  S.FABK,MAN.  We  are  glad  to  have  yon  with  us,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson,  according  to  the  figures  Colonel  Keesling  presented  at 
'the  last  hearing,  including  'the  O.  W.  L  figures,  and  a  copy  of  Secretary 
Knox's  8tatem.ent,  it  would  appear  quite  definitely  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  turn-over  prohlem  has  been  from  otlier  causes  than 
selective-service  withdrawals,  and  that  problem  has  not  yet  been 

wived. 

It  would  also  appear,  according  to  that  testimony,  that  replace- 
ments have  not  been  obtained  lor  vast  numbers,  of  nien  who  are  not 
occupationally  deferred,  and  that  those  men  are  going  to  he  with- 
drawn,, particularly  the  younger  men,  in  accxjrdance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum,  and  war  production  wil  suffer  unless  something 
,18  done  immediately  to  get  replacem.ents,  cut  down  the  tum-over,  and 
remcwdy  tlie  other  manpower  ailments,  such  as  hoarding  of  labor,  and 
BO  forth. 

Do  you  agree  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  effective  control 
over  the  4-F's,  the  38-tO'-4.5-year-old  group,  and  gi-oups  that  are  not 
liable  for  selective  .servicet' 

.Mr.  Nelson:  Yes,  sir;  I  do,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  thmk  that  is  highly 
desirable,  that  there  be  some  method  worked  out  whereby  all  those 
men  can  make  their  contribution  to  war  production  and  to  winning 
th©  war,  just  as  th.e  m.en  who  are  more  fortunate  physically  and  get 
into  the  arm^ed.  services  make  their  contribution  .in  winning  the  war. 

Without  the  material  that  is  so^  essential  to  our  armed  forces,  thev 
cannot  do  their  full  job.  Our  job  is  to  try  to  supply  them  with 
.material  that  they  need  in  order  to  brmg  victory  just  as  soon  as 
poBBible,  .and  .1  have  felt,  sh-,  th.at  there^  is  an  obligation  on  those  men 
who  are  not  physically  fit  to  ^et  into  the  services,  but  who  are  physi- 
caHy  fit  to  do  these  kinds  of  jobs  which  have  to  he  done— I  think,  as 
I  said,  there  is  an  obligation  on  their  part  to  get  into  the  absolutely 


essential  industries,  to  pull  on  the  oar,  just  the  same  as  their  more 
physically  fit  brothere  are  doing  in  the  fighting  forces. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Specifically,  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  many 
such  persons  who  have  never  engaged  in  work  contributing  to  the 
war  effort? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  although  that  is — I  am  sure  that  is  true, 
although  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  figures  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Spaekman.  You  just  know  it  from  the  practical  standpoint? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Is  it  not  also  tnie  that  there  is  no  effective  control 
to  prevent  the  shifting  of  men  who  are  now  in  war  work  to  other  war 
work  or  to  work  that  may  not  be  directly  connected  with  the  war 
effort? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  there  are  controls,  sir,  that  have  been  set  up 
by  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  Of  coui*se,  I  have  been  worried 
in  spite  of  these  controls.  The  rate  of  turn-over  continues  very  high 
in  some  of  these  more  important  industries.  That  is  a  very  natural 
thing  to  happen,  because  some  jobs  are  more  attractive  than  others, 
have  lighter  work,  are  better  paid,  and  tliey  move  out  of  the  jobs  that 
are  not  as  attractive. 

Right  at  the  present  time  there  are  manpower  shortages  in  the 
foundries,  the  gray-iron  foundries,  the  malleable  foundries,  and 
foundries  making  steel  castings.  They  are  highly  important  to  us, 
because  of  the  greatly  increased  truck  program.  The  services  abroad 
and  our  allies  need  more  heavy  tnicks;  the  farm  machinery  people 
need  far  more  farm  machinery.  We  consider  farm  machinery  as  a 
very  vital  business.  That  production  is  going  forward  right  along 
with  the  production  of  materiel  for  war,  because  food  is  highly  im- 
portant, as  you  know. 

We  have  also  had  great  difficulty  getting  enough  men  in  ball-bearing 
plants.     For  some  reason  they  have  preferred  to  work  in  other  plants. 

Now,  there  is  a  mechanism  by  which  that  can  be  done.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  make  it  as  effective  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  You  do  think  that  something  must  be  done  imme- 
diately in  order  to  get  replacements  for  the  men,  particularly  those 
under  26,  that  the  armed  forces  are  going  to  take? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think,  sir,  we  have  a  problem  there  that  is  par- 
ticularly unportant.  The  producers  have  outlined  their  situation  to 
us,  and  unless  replacements  can  be  made  rapidly  in  the  forging  shops 
and  foundries,  and  some  other  vital  companies  making  vital  com- 
ponents, war  production  will  suffer. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
permit  the  withdrawal  of  such  men,  and  others  who  ai-e  occupationally 
deferred,  that  some  control  must  be  had  over  these  4-F's  and  others, 
so  as  to  stop  the  wastage  of  manpower  and  turn-over,  to  be  able  to 
obtain  additional  peraonnel? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I,  of  course,  am  not  an  expert  on 
what  is  needed,  because  manpower  is  not  directly  my  job;  but  I  should 
say,  sir,  that  your  efforts  to  work  out  some  kind  of  a  solution  to  this 
problem  are  very  noteworthy.     I  am  glad  to  see  you  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  But  you  do  feel  that  something  needs  to  be  done, 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Without  being  specific  as  to  what  that  some- 
thing is? 
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Mr.  Nklson.  That  is  riglit.  I  eaimot  be  spwilic  at  the  moment, 
but  I  do  tliiiik  sometliiDg  stould  be  done  in  the  area  in  which  you  are 
working,  which,  as  you  know,  I  think  is^  highly  important. 

M,r.  hPARKMAN'.  A  proposal  lias  been  submitted  somewhat  alonr.. 

these  fines:  ^ 

,.  ■  The  armed  forces  would  announce  that  they  would  induct  into  the 
anned  forces  for  work  in  war  production  a  given  number  of  4~F'b  and 

men  over  38. 

Second,  the  announcement  would  clearly  state  tliat  all  thoTO  in  4-F 
•lid  men  over  38,  who  are  already  in  war  work,  which,  of  coni«e,  would 
liav©  to  be  defined,  would  be  ineligible  for  such  mduction  so  long  as 
mej  ;«niained  m  war  work ;  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  change 
positions  witliout  clearance;  that  is,  without,  first  obtaining  authority 
from,  their  local  selective-service  boards  thai  it  was  more  in  the 
mterest  of  the  war  effort., 

Tbii-d,  all  men  inducted  in  this  way  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  arrange  to  obtain  ■sa.tisfacto,ry  positions  in  war  production,  would 
be  released  to  the  enlisted  reserve  for  such  positions,  and  would  get 
the  gom,g  rate  of  pay  in  the  indiisti-y  in  which  tJiey  would  be  employed. 
,lhey  would  be  used  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  armed  services  for 
war  work  of  the  s^inie  nature  the  Army  was  called  upon  to  perform  in 
1942  and  1943  with  general -service  personnel. 
Do  you  agree  with  "these  ,in  general,  as  a  solution? 
Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  in  general,  sir,  I,  think  tliat  is  a  very  interesting 
solution.  1  have  not  had  time  to  tJiink  it  through  in  all  of  its  implica- 
tions,, but  It  certainly  would  solve  one  problem  that  wo,rriee  nie  at  the 
present  tinie,  and^that  is  just  tliis: 

Now,  prior  to  the  great  need  of  the  services  for  these  men  under  26 
ttiere  were  classifications  in  the  selective  service,  l-A,  1-B,  2-A,  2-B* 
mi  m  down,  to  4-F.  ,Now,  with  all  men  under  38  going  through  the 
induction  centers,  they  either  become  l-A  or  4-F,  and  there  are  no 
dMsiications  there  which  define  the  essentiahty  of  the  men  to  war 
mdustry.  I  think  it  ,i8  quite  .natural  that  a  man  goes  thi-ough  an  in- 
duction center — he  m,ay  have  been  ,in  a  very  ,important  job,  or  con- 
«dered  that  job  im,po,rtant,  he  goes  in  and  finds  he  is  not  physically 
fit,  and  he  .finds  ,himiseif  in  4-F— he  feels  Ms  conscience  at  the  present 
tim.e^  ,18  perfectiy  clear  and  he  moves  on  intO'  other  things. 
_  1  feel  that  :8ome  selection  at  that  point,  and  direction  of  these  men 
into  toe  thuigs  which  we  have  to  have,  which  are  vitally  needed  today, 
.should  be  had.  Wliile,  in  general,  war  production,  as  you  know,  is 
very,  verygood,  we  will  a,lw.ays  have  bottlenecks  of  one  kind  or  another 
because  of  changing  needs  and  demands  of  the  armed  forces  and  our 
'iiih,es. 

Le.t  me  take  your  time  for  a  m,oment  to  show  what  the  heavy-truck 
prO:gram  involves.  Of  course,  it  mvolves  'the  work  of  assembling 
those  trucks,  the  work  on  components,  such  as  castings,  ball  bearings, 
fears,  and  so  forth,  and  then  it  puts  a  heavier  demand  on  facilities  for 
making  tires.  We  are  cut  off  from  natural  rubber  and  we  have  to 
depend  upon  synthetic  rubber.  Now,  we  know  definitely  today  from 
the  tests  of  the  armed  forces  that  rayon  is  needed,  high-tenacity  rayon, 
m  order  to  build  those  tires.  Well,  we  have  to  expand  our  tu-e-makino- 
facdities,  because  they  are  bigger  tires  and  require  hard,  heavy  work 
t«  naake  them.  We  have  to  make  a  great  deal  more  rayon  and 
synthetic  rubber,  and,  of  course,  all  of  those  things  down  ,the  line 
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have  to  be  expandi^d,  in  order  to  meet  the  schedules  of  a  heavy-truck 
program.  They  become  vitally  important,  and  they  have  to  be  done 
quickly. 

Now,  manpower  is  a  very  important  factor,  of  course,  in  solving 
every  one  of  the  bottlenecks  that  we  run  into.  One  of  those  bottle- 
necks is  to  secure  the  men  we  can  depend  upon  to  pitch  in  and  do 
that  work.  If  those  men  coidd  be  brought  in,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
very  useful;  but,  as  I  say,  1  have  not  had  time  to  think  through  all 
of  its  implications  on  the  economy  of  the  war,  the  armed  forces,  the 
administrative  agencies,  and  all  the  rest,  which  are  quite  important 
to  be  worked  out  before  the  proposed  bill  could  be  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  This  may  not  be  completely  in  line,  but  while 
you  were  talking  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  we  should  cover 
the  4-F's  and  the  men  from  38  to  45.  I  wonder  what  treatment 
should  be  given  to  those  who  have  actually  been  taken  into  the 
armed  services,  but  perhaps  after  some  service  have  been  found  to  be 
physically  unfit  for  war  service.  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  perhaps 
they  would  be  covered  in  about  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  I  think  that  with  most  of  those  men  it  is  just 
a  question,  probably,  what  is  needed.  After  they  have  been  on  the 
fighting  tTonU.  it  has  been  my  experience,  as  those  men  come  back 
they  want  to  get  into  some  type  of  work  where  they  can  help  their 
buddies  just  as  much  as  possible.  Therefore,  the  main  difl^culty  will 
not  be  with  those  men.  I  think  those  men  just  need  to  be  told  what 
they  are  to  do  in  order  to  help  carry  on  this  war. 

I  am  glad  to  see  General  Mines  make  the  provision  for  training  and 
direction  of  those  men  as  they  come  out  of  the  fronts,  the  wounded,  the 
men  who  are  not  able  to  carry  on  with  the  heavy  work  that  is  required 
at  the  fighting  fronts.  I  think  that  all  we  need  is  a  little  leadership 
of  those  men  in  order  to  tell  them  what  is  essential.  I  think  you  will 
find  those  men  doing  their  part  of  the  job. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Nelson,  I  would  be  interested  in  your  com- 
ment on  this  particular  phase  of  tliis  proposal  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing and,  of  course,  this  is  a  limited  service  proposal 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  preferable  to  the 
general  over-all  service  proposal? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do,  sh-. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  As  contained  in  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  so,  sir.  I  at  one  time,  early  in  this  game,  I 
was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  selective  service,  after  Pearl  Harbor 

Mr.  Sparkman.  You  mean  national  service. 

Mr.  Nelson.  National  service.  I  think,  however,  the  time  is  past 
when  you  can  get  the  administrative  details  operating  in  that  bill,  in 
order  to  help  us.  I  think,  if  we  go  into  this  nanow  field,  and  work  out 
through  the  nan-ower  field,  it  will  solve  our  problem.  If  it  does  not. 
why,  then,  of  course,  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  step  up  further  and 
further  into  the  age  limits.  I  think  the  fact  that  you  work  out  this 
thing  in  a  narrower  field  will  go  a  long  way  toward  stopping  the 
turn-over  and  some  of  these  problems. 

One  feature  of  this  bill  that  appeals  to  me  is  that  you  have  estab- 
lished a  classification.  Now,  by  establishing  a  classification  you  cause 
a  man  to  think  in  terms  of  where  he  can  be  most  effective,  rather  than 
as  we  do  now,  simply  turn  them  loose.     He  feels  perfectly  free  to  go 
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into  ft:iiy tiling  lie  wants  to,  wlietlior  it  is  a.  war  job  or  a  peacetime  job, 
80^ that'  tlie  mere  fact  of  classification,  and  t!ip  setting  up  of  a  corps  of 
tbis  kind,  ■would  liave  effectiveness  far  beyond  the  inclusion  of  250,000 
men  in  a  corps.  In  other  words,  perbaps  a  million  men  who  are  now 
in  the  4-F  categoiy  would  seek  more  important  jobs  as  a  result  of  the 
building  of  a  corps  of  tbis  kind,. 

Now,''  t^liat.  may  be  hasty  thinking,  'but  it  is  the  first  tbinking  I  have 
,ad  on  this  bill. 

^^  Mr.^  Sparkman.^  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  an  auxiliary  of  the  armed  services  or  should  be  a  purely 
ci vi I i an  organiza  tio n  ? 

\'Ir.  Nelson.  Tliat',  sir,  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  at  tliis 
moment. 

Mr.  Spahkman.  Of  course,  tbei*e  are  a  great  many  details  that 
would  have  to  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Nelson,  That  is  right.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  thinlving  it 
through  into  all  these  administrative  agencies,  as  to  bow 'it  could  best 
be  miide  more  effective,  but  I  do  think,  sir,  that  the  Congress  is  our 
board  of  directore  in  this  'wliole  war  effort,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  help  us  solve  some  of  these  problems^ 

Mr.  Spa'bkman..,  M.r,  Nelson,  I  was  veij  much  interested  in  some  of 
tbe  radio  reports  tbat  I  heard  last  evening  with  reference  to  certain 
conferences  t;hat  were  being  held  in  'trying  to  work  out  this  same  tiling 
with  reference  to  the  younger  men  who  have  been  deferred  both  in 

Government  and  in  industiy 

Mr.  Nelson  (interposing).  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Spark  MAN.  As  a  ma.tter  of  fact,  you  are  straining  every  point 
tibat^you  'possibly  can  aiford,  in  order  to  help  sijlve  tlSs  manpower 
problem^?  the  armed  serviciB,  is  tliat  true? 

M'r.  Nelson.  We  are.  We  fe€*l  this  way — that  there  is  a  small 
percentage  of  those  men  wbo  are  vitally  important  in  order  to  carry 
on  some  of  onr  more  important  programs.  We  need  certain  men, 
bigbly  skilled  men,  for  things  like  radio  and  radar,  synthetic  rubber, 
landing  craft,  to  mention  just  a  few. 

Now;  it  is  highly  important,  and  in  tbis  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  tbe  armed,  forces  and  ourselves.  They  also  recog- 
nize that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  substitutes  quickly  for  those  men 
wbo  are  vitally  needed,  and  whose  leaving  would  leave  a  gap  much 
greater  than  we  might  anticipate..  There  'are  many  of  those  young 
lelows,  teai.ned  engineers,  who  left  school  just  about  the  start  of  this 
program..,  and  they  went  into  tbe  newer  industries,  industries  which 
fcad.  a  great  allin-e  to  them,  like  r^adio,  rad^ar,  synthetic  rubber,  100- 
octane  gi».,  chemical  industries.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
in  solving  this  war  program  we  have  bad  to  expand  over  a  thousand 
plants  to  make  diemicals  of  all  kinds  that  were  vitally  needed. 

Now,  those  young  chemists  are  in.ipo.rtant.  They  do  the  develop- 
ment work,  they  have  had  the  experience,  they  have  had  tbe  training, 
and  I  feel  that  it  is  vitally  important  that  many  of  them  stay  in  their 
jobs.  I  think  that  is  a  more  courageous  thing  for  a  young  man  who 
IS  really  necessary  in  critical  war  production  to  stay  in  his  civilian  job, 
tiaan  it  is  to  get  into  the  armed  forces.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  point 
out  to  him  his  duty  to  stay  in  tliat  particular  job  until  somebody  can 
come  along  who  will  replace  him,  and  that  is  certainly  true  in  all  of 
Ihese  tire  programs,  tbe  synthetic  rubber,  the  100-octane  gasoline 


that  we  need  badly  in  order  to  supply  tbe  fighting  planes  that  are 
flying  over  Germany  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  our  job  is  to  pick  those  men,  pick  them  out,  point  them  out, 
and  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  today  between  any  of  us  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done.  As  in  many  of  those  things  that  have  to  be 
done  hurriedly,  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  method. 

Mr.  Arbnds.  Mr.  Nelson,  I  was  interested  in  what  you  said  about 
tlie  importance  of  tbe  food  program  and  the  fact  that  it  may  be  a 
little  bit  hard  to  get  the  necessary  machinery  to  carry  on  the  program 
for  tliis  year. 

Now,  tbe  point  I  make  is  tbis:  If  we  take  the  4-F's,  the  boys  26 
years  and  under,  I  am  just  wondering  what  the  effect  will  be  in  getting 
additional  food  or  what  effect  it  will  have  on  the  production  program. 
I  reaUze  that  a  lot  of  farm  boys  below  26  could  not  possibly  get  into 
tbe  services;  but  it  would  handicap  the  production  program  if  they 
were  taken  and  no  replacements  granted. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  was  thinking  of  farm  equipment  rather  than  the 
man  on  the  farm.  I  don't  know  much  about  tbe  particular  problem 
you  raise. 

Mr.  Arends.  Tbe  more  machinery  you  have  the  less  labor  you 
have  need  for;  they  can  get  along  with  less  help  if  they  have  more 
machinery. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  are  putting  every  bit  of  effort  we  can  into  that 
job;  making  as  much  machinei|  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Abends.  If  we  could  work  out  a  4-F  program  to  replace  some 
of  those  young  men  on  the  farm,  I  think  it  could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Elston.  In  that  connection,  I  have  had  many  letters  from  farm 
people  complaining  that  tbe  4-F's  who  ordinarily  might  be  expected 
to  help  on  farms  were  not  sticking  to  the  farms  but  were  taking  such 
civilian  work  as  they  wanted  to  get,  and  it  was  producing  a  rather 
acute  labor  shortage  in  the  farm  Indus  ties. 

Mr.  Abends.  How  are  you  going  to  get  the  4-F's  down  on  the 
farm? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  in  many  cases  you  will  find  many  of  these 
men  want  to  do  that.  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  question  of  their  having 
to  be  forced  necessarily.  I  think  the  mere  fact  of  having  the  problem 
pointed  out  to  them  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  showing  that  there 
can  be  some  mechanism  by  which  they  can  be  classified  into  the  job 
that  they  ought  to  be  doing  in  order  to  perform  the  best  kind  of  service 
to  win  the  war,  whether  it  is  production  of  food,  or  whether  it  is  pro- 
duction of  equipment  for  the  farm,  or  whether  it  is  production  of 
importance  in  the  war  program,  or  the  production  of  aircraft,  and  all 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  are  needed  in  modern  warfare,  I 
think  the  very  fact  you  establish  some  method  of  classification  for 
these  men,  and  give  them  some  leadership,  telling  them  what  they 
should  be  doing,  why  their  services  are  needed,  you  will  get  them  to 
enter  these  necessary  activities.  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
American  people,  when  you  put  a  problem  squarely  up  to  them,  tell 
them  why  a  thing  is  needed  and  that  everybody  is  going  to  share  alike, 
they  will  do  anything  you  ask  them  to  do.  I  have  never  lost  my  faith 
that  the  American  people  will  do  anything  we  ask  of  them,  provided 
we  point  out  clearly  to  them,  so  that  they  can  understand  what  the 
problem  is  and  what  the  solution  is  and  the  fact  that  everybody  is 
going  to  share  alike. 
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_  Mr.  Elston.  Mr.  Nelson,  I  take  it  tliat  your  coiitentioii  is  that 
that  IS  Jie  respoEsibility  of  tlie  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Mr.  Nelson. ^  Yes,  sir;  tJiai  is  the  responsibility  of  the  War  Man- 
power  Comm,.i:S8ion. 

Mr.  EiiLSTON.  Do  you  feel  that  industry  has  done  its  full  job 
setting  up  .replacement  programs  so  that  they  can  prepare  men  to  take 
the  places  of  tlioise  who  must  neceasariy  leave  to  go'  into  the  armed 
8e:rvices? 

Mr.  Nemon.  Well,  I  think  they  have  tried  to  do  tliat,  but  in  many 
cases  they  have  not  been  done  m  well  as  tlie  job  should  be  done. 
Of  course,  as  tlie  need  for  manpower  on  the  fighting  fronts  gets 
greater   and    greater,    your   situation    changes,    your   replacement 

schednles  that  might  have  been  perfectly  good  a  year  ago  are  worth- 
less today  because  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  great  need  of 
th«  aniied  forces  for  those  men  under  26,  so  that  these"  replacement 
sfliedules  have  to  be  constantly  reviewed  in  the  light  of  new  facts 

regarding  manpower. 

Mr  Elston.  Do  you  think  tha:t  any  union  restrictions  in  plants 
have  kept  men  out  of  tliose  plants? 

Mr.  Nelson.  ,.0h,  there  are  some.  They  are  relatively  few  I 
will  say  this,  when  we  have  been  able  to  get  t^ie  facts  on  union  restric- 
tions^ in  any  plant,  we  have  been  able  to  go  to  the  union,  under  the 
principle  of  pointing  out  to  thenl  the  things  that  are  needed  to  be 
done,  and  we  have,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  been  able  to 
remove  the  nnion  restrictions.  There  are  some  of  those.  There  are 
some  restrictions— I  think  one  of  our  big  problems,  but  it  is  getting 
better  all  the  time™-don't  fo:rget  we  are  still  new  at  this  job  ol  war 
production,  of  getting  greater  efficiency  and  more  output  from  the 
worker;  but  certainly,  wherever  there  are  union  restrictions,  we  pre- 
vent tliat  when  tbey  come  to  our  notice,  we  find  a  way  to  correct  them 
by  w;orking  directly  with  the  unions  involved.  The  efficiency  is  in- 
■oreiifflng,  air.  We  are  doing  more  and  more  work  all  the  time  with 
fewer  people.  The  records  show  that  clearly.  We  can  introduce 
some  %ures  into  the  record,  if  yon  would  like,  showing  the  increase 
m  ^ciency  m  aireraft  plants,  rayon  plants,  and  other  plants.  We 
may  get  better  all  the  time  as  our  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it  grows. 

Mr.  Elston.  Have  you  found  any  cases  of  labor  hoarding?  I  am 
referring  particularly  now  to  plants  that  have  been  engaged  in  war 
work,  hut  their  work  has  become  more  or  less  slack  because  they  are 
catching  up  on  the  program  in  their  particular  field,  but  they  antici- 
pate they  .might  have  more  work  later  and  are  reluctant  to  let  their 
men  go. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  a  very  great  problem  about  a  year  ago.  I 
thmk  that  it  is  being  solved.  We  have  increased  the  production, 
particularly  in  aircraft. 

^  Now  it  is  a  perfectly  natural  thing.  We  had  hoarding  of  mate- 
rials. One  of  'the  things  that  caused  a  verv  bad  material  shortage  18 
months  ago  was  the  hoarding  of  it.  People  ordered  more  than  they 
iieedtHi  because  th(-v  k,n(;'w  it  was  scarce.     That  is  so;  that  was  the 

f.a€t.  We  believe  that  we  have  m'orked— the  Manpower  Commission 
the  procwement  services,  and  ouraelves,  the  War  Production  Board™ 
have  worked  out  methods  now  that  uncover  labor  hoarding  and 

eliminate  it. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the  production  urgency 
committees  we  set  up  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  which  wc  pointed  out  the 
relative  urgency  of  production  in  these  plants,  and  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  set  a  ceiling  on  employment  which  enabled  us 
gradually  to  squeeze  out  tlie  excess  labor. 

I  would  not  be  factual  if  I  told  you  there  was  no  boarding  today; 
but  I  will  say  this,  that  there  is  a  lot  less — a  great  deal  less  than  there 
was  a  year  ago,  and  that  that  particular  problem  is  being  very  effec- 
tively solved.  The  problem  of  getting  men  to  replace  those  men  who 
left;  the  problem  of  turn-over,  quits,  people  who  quit  the  job  because 
they  don't  like  it  for  some  i-eason  or  they  get  the  feeling  that  the  war 
is  over  and  they  want  to  get  back  to  a  fob  that  has  greater  prospects 
of  lasting  during  peacetime;  these,  I  tiiink,  are  much  more  important 
problems  today  than  labor  hoarding. 

Mr.  Elston.  Does  not  the  War  Manpower  Commission  now  have 
the  authority  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  men  and  women  from  one 
plant  to  another? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  have  a  control,  sir,  in  their  certificate  of  avail- 
ability. I  cannot  say  from  personal  experience  just  why  that  does 
not  prevent  it.  It  does  not  prevent  turn-over.  There  are  a  lot  of 
reasons,  of  course,  why  people  do  leave  their  jobs,  and  a  lot  of  legiti- 
mate reasons  why  people  leave  their  jobs.  People  get  sick,  or  they 
cannot  stand  the  hard  work,  or  they  have  sickness  in  their  families 
at  home.  There  are  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  when  you  go  in  and  look 
at  this  whole  turn-over  problem,  you  will  find  a  lot  of  reasons  why  it 
occurs.  Many  plants  are  solving  it  in  conjunction  with  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  by  having  more  careful  interviews  when  a 
person  leaves,  and  by  doing  that  eliminate  a  great  many  of  the  im- 
favorable  conditions.  I  talked  with  a  group  of  mdustrialists  the 
other  day  around  the  table  and  put  this  problem  up  to  them.  They 
pointed  out  that  where  they  had  put  in  effective  interviewing  before 
leaving  they  had  cut  down  turn-overs  about  one  third.  Of  course, 
another  thing,  sir,  I  must  say  in  all  fairness;  managements  vary  in 
ability  and  skill,  and  you  will  find  sometimes  this  labor  turn-over  is 
due  to  things  that  are  in  the  control  of  management,  and  better 
management  will  cut  down  that  labor  turn-over.  You  will  find  a 
great  many  plants  today  with  very  good  management  that  have  a 
very  low  tiu'n-over. 

Mr.  Elston.  Mr.  Nelson,  you,  of  course,  realize  it  would  be  a 
problem  if  you  were  to  take  too  many  men  out  of  some  industry  that 
might  possibly  be  labeled  a  nonessential  industry,  because  it  might 
close  the  industry;  and  while  it  may  not  be  needed  now,  it  would  be 
very  essential  when  the  war  is  over  from  the  standpoint  of  furnishing 
reemployment.     Wliat  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  no  mdustry  is  nonessential.  We  do  not 
class  them  as  nonessential.     We  say  they  are  less  essential. 

Now,  in  a  war  economy  like  that  we  are  now  in,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  win  the  war  just  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the 
whole  Nation  to  throw  itself  into  that  job  and  make  sacrifices.  We 
have,  in  this  war  effort,  had  to  sacrifice  a  great  many  less  essential 
industries  because  the  material  they  consumed  was  needed  for  more 
miportant  jobs;  and  while  I  certainly  think  that  we  ought  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  aid  the  return  to  peace  when  this  thing  is  over. 
To  me,  the  big  important  job,  the  all-consuming  job,  is  to  get  it  over 
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jiiafc  m  quickly  m  we  can.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  let  a  consider- 
ation siicli  as  tlie  one  you,  have  described,,  sir,  be  the  param,ount  con- 
sideration. That  should,  be  weighed,  given  consideration,  but  every- 
thing has  to  be  weighed  in,  this  economy  in  the  light  of  what  w:ill 
produce  the  shortest  possible  victory,  and  there  may  be  some  less 
■essentia!  industries,  sir,  that  may  have  to  go,  I  deplore  it;  certainly, 
I  am  not ^ one  who  likes  to  see  us  have  to  do  anything  of  that  kind; 
'but  if  it  is  essential,  sir,  to  winning  this  war,  then  if  must  be  done — 
'fsasential  to  wiiming  the  war,  1  will  say,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
then  it  m,ii,at  be  done— there  is  n,o  :alternative. 

Mr.  Arenbs.  Do  you  feel,  Mr.  Nelson,  that  we  are  employing  the 
,maximu,m,  hourly  workweek  now? 

Mr.  NBiiBON.  We  went  into  that  very  carefully  with  the  War 
Manpower  Comm,i,ssion  and  wherever  increase  in  hours  will  get  us 
more  production,  we  ,liave  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  to  establish  the  48-hour  week.  We  are  doing  that  now  in 
the  textil,e  industry,  as  you,  know.  We  put  it  in,  steel.  We  watch  the 
hours  of  work  very  carefully.  Som,e  industries  are  working  tliree 
sMftfl  now;  others  can  get  out  more  production  because  of  peculiar  cir- 
cum,8tances.  from  having  two  lO-hour  shifts  in,stead  of  three  8-hou,r 
,8hifts*    Where  that  can,  be  done,  it  is  done. 

M,r.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Nelson,  in  connection  with  that,  back  in  the 
early  part  of  December  a  special  committee  from  this  committee  was 
out  in,  the  airplane  ind«st,ry  center  of  Los  Angeles 

Mr.  ,Nbl80n.  Yes. 
'["  M,r.  SpAm''i:M,AN,.  We  met  with  the  Aviation  Production  Council 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right.  The  w^est  coast  council.  There  are 
two  of  them,  one  on  the  west  coast  and  one  on  the  east  coast. 

M,r.  SPAmKM,AN.  We  ,h,ad  a  hmcheon  meeting  with  them  out  there 
and  went  through  a  couple  of  plants,  and  I  w.as  very  much  interested, 
in  a  ,statement  made  by  one  of  those  plant  managers,  with  reference  to 
the  nu,mber  of  hours  worked  a  week.  He  said  that  they  had  found  it 
helpful  to  shift  back  to  a  shorter  week,  and  that  they  got  more  work 
out  of  their  people,  and  they  cut  dO'Wn  absenteeism 

Mr.  N,E,L80N.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sfarkman.  And  cut  down  turn-over. 

,Mr.NBMON.  That  is  true. 

M,r,  SpA,R,K:iiA,N.  I  beheve  ,he  said  they  „found  it  profitable  to  shift 
from,  a  6-day  week,  back  to  a  5-day  week. 

Mr,  NEiiiSON.  That  has  been  true  in  some  cases.  It  depends  on 
the  locality.    Now,  after  all 

M,r.  Sparkmam.  Would  it  depend  also  very  largely  on  the  per- 
•centage  of  women  worke,r3? 

Mr.  Nelso,n.  Yes,  sir;  it  does.  The  com,munity  facilities — because, 
aft«r  al,  life  must  go  on,  and  wM,e  we  ,h,ave  got  to  win  the  war,  these 
people  nave  to  eat,  they  ,have  to  ,have  laundry,  they  have  to  keep 
their  houses,  and,  in  some,  cases  both  men  and  women  are  working, 
and  it  ,is  essential  that  they  be  able  to  provide  themselves  and  their 
families  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Shopping  hours  are  a  factor. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 
Increases  in  community  facilities,  changing  shopping  hours  and 
communitjT  features  over  the  country  are  domg  a  good  job,  I  think, 
in,  attempting  to'  solve  tins  absenteeism  problem  where  it  comes  from 
rea8o,n8  mat  are  eorrectible. 


Mr.  Sparkman.  The  length  of  the  workweek  then  would  very 
largely  depend  upon  the  type  of  industry,  the  location,  and  the 
availability  of  labor? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Depends  upon  the  availability  of  labor  and  also 
depends  upon  the  availabihty  of  community  facilities. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Nelson,  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  conference 
of  yesterday— I  believe  the  day  before  we  were  told  that  there  prob- 
ably would  be  an  agreement  that  the  number  deferred  would  bo 
40,000,  and  the  report  yesterday  afternoon  said  24,000. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  not  any  figures;  there  is  no  exact  figure  on 
that.     What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  the  actual  num- 

Mr*  Sparkman.  I  was  going  to  ask  how  you  arrived  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Pure  guess.  We  arrived  at  the  figure  quickly  by 
checking  with  those  in  our  organization  who  are  close  to  the  imme- 
diate production  problems  of  the  most  critical  war  industries.  We 
wanted  to  arrive  at  a  minimum  figure  because  there  is  no  question  of 
the  need  of  the  armed  services  for  these  younger  men.  General 
Marshall  says  he  needs  these  men  to  carry  out  his  strategic  plan. 
We  must  do  everything  we  can  to  give  him  all  aid  and  support  because 
his  is  the  responsibility  of  can-ying  out  the  strategic  plan  iipon  which 
the  life  and  safety  of  many  thousands  of  men  depend.  It  is  therefore 
up  to  us  to  try  to  limit  that  number  to  the  least  possible  number 
that  can  carry' on  the  war  production,  and  that  is  the  problem  we  are 
working  on  now;  how  many  that  will  be  I  do  not  know.  We  know 
we  shall  have  to  defer  some  younger  workers.  We  have  these  pre- 
liminary figures  for  war  production  plants.  *     ,      ,       ,« 

Mr.  Sparkman.  You  think  it  is  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  would  say  it  was  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  But  it  was  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right,  a  pure  estimate. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  That  applies  only  to  young  men  under  26? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  And  without  regard  as  to  whether  they  are  married 
or  have  dependents  or  anything  else.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  class  of 
job  and  an  age  proposition,  is  it  not?  ,      ^    ,  , 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is,  sir;  we  cannot  change  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  for  young  men  to  carry  on  the  aggressive  fighting. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Now,  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
that  40,000  figure  is  correct;  am  I  coiTect  in  my  understanding  that 
that  is  not  an  absolute— that  is,  that  these  young  men  wUl  not  get  an 
absolute  exemption  or  a  permanent  deferment,  they  are  still  on  the 
rerilsi  cement  basis  i 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  right.  If  they  can  be  replaced  by  older  men 
or  if  they  can  be  replaced  by  women  who  can  do  the  particular  job 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Well,  the  replacements  are  being  obtained. 

Mr!  Nelson.  The  replacements  are  being  obtained  and  we  are 
combing  over  the  whole  country  to  find  out  whether  or  not  we  can 
get  replacements  for  them. 

Now,  there  are  many  of  those  young  chemists,  however,  who  i 
think  are  going  to  be  verv  difficult  to  replace,  young  scientists,  young 
engineers,  who  are  vitally  needed  in  some  of  the  newer -industries. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Now,  again,  would  this  figure,  still  assuming  it  to 
be  40,000,  include  Government  workere  as  well  as  industrial  workers? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  l>oeii  connected  with  Governnient 

workere:  ihnt  is  cntireiv  different. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  So  the  40,000,  or  whatt^s  er  the  figure  is,  would  be 

purely  industrial?  '  ' 

Ml'.  Nelson.  Purely  industrial. 

Mr.  Elston.  Including  farmers? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  that  does  not  include  farmere. 

Mr.  Spaekman.  That   is  all  1   have  to  ask.     Do  you  have  anv 

questions,  M,r.  Burton? 

M'r.  Burton.  No  questions. 

Mr.   Sparkman.  Any  further  questions  bv  anv  membei-s  of  the* 

committee? 

No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Nelson,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  coming,  sir.     Wo  think 
you  have  given  us  some  very  valuable  help. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.     If  ther(^  are  any  other 
faclis  we  can  give  you,  we  arc  delighted  to  do  it  at  anv  timc^    ' 

Mr.  Sparkman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned 
^  (Whereupon,   at    11:30   a.   m.,    the   special   committee   adiourned 
sine  ciie.) 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  27,   1944 

House  of  Represent<\tives, 
vSpeclvl  Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  notice,  in 
room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  M.  Costello 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Costello  (chairman),  Philbin,  Sparkman, 
Harness,  Arends,  and  Elston. 

Also  present:  H.  Ralph  Burton,  general  counsel  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  1  wonder  if 
Mr.  Dodd  will  please  come  forward. 

Mr.  Co  WEN.  Mr.  Dodd  is  out  of  town,  but  I  will  represent  the 
War  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  official  title? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILSON  COWEN,  ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR, 
WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  W.  G.  FINN, 
ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  CowEN.  Assistant  Administrator,  War  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  That  handles  also  the  activities  of  the  A.  A.  A., 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Co  WEN.  Yes,  sir;  A.  A.  A.  is  one  of  the  agencies  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Harness  has  a  statement  he  would 
like  to  make  and  then  has  some  qu^tions  he  wants  to  ask. 

Mr.  CowEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dodd  is  out  of  town  today, 
but  from  the  A.  A.  A.  I  have  witli  me  Mr.  Finn,  who  is  Mr.  Dodd's 
assistant,  to  answer  any  particular  questions  on  A.  A.  A.;  I  am  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Finn  to  come  forward. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  for  you,  Mr.  Finn,  to  come  up  also 
and  give  your  name  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Finn.  I  am  W.  G.  Finn,  Assistant  Chief,  A.  A.  A. 

Mr.  Harness.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose,  of  course,  of  this  hearing 
was  to  investigate  tlie  complaint  that  has  come  fix)m  farmers,  from 
many  of  the  Alid western  States,  such  as  Michigan,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  that  selective-service  boards,  in  conjunction  with 
the  A.  A.  A.  and  county  committees,  wx^re  forcing  the  farmers  to  join 
the  A.  A.  A.,  sign  up  for  the  A.  A.  A.  program,  in  order  to  obtain  draft 
deferments,  or  to  get  any  kind  of  rationed  commodities  or  articles  of 
farm  machinery,  or  nonhighway  gasoline.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
record,  I  want  to  offer  a  notice  that  was  sent  by  the  local  draft  board 
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ol  Grant  Coiuity,  at  Marion,  Ind..,  to  what  I  am  infomied  to  be  about 
600  fanners,  and  I  will  read  that  letter,  so  that  you  gentlemen  will 
have  knowled,j»e  of  what  it  says.  This  letter  I  am  reading  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Samnel  Blynn,  of  Grant  County,  Ind.,  addressed  to  Rural 

Kroute^  6,  Marion,  ind.  [reading]: 

l>BAR  Sm:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  report  to  the  IJiiited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  War  Board  at  the  office  of  the  Agricultrual  Adjustment  Agency  in 

Marion,  Ind.,  within  5  days — 

and  the  next  line  is  emphasized,  because  it  is  capitalized  and  under- 
scored— 

■after  you  have  signed,  up  at  your  townahip  Agricultural  Adjuetment  Agency  meet- 
ing and  obtain  a  certified  copy  of  your  1944  production. 

Bring  this  certiied  copy  to  this,  office. 

It  i«  very  important  that  you  obtain  this  certificate  as^  directed,  since  in  Its 
abeence  yon  rnny  be  placed  in  class  1-A  and  held  for  military  service. 

And  that  is^siiped  by  the  Grant  County  Local  Board  No.  2,  228 

'Ptet  Office  BuMding,  Marion,.  Ind. 
_I'  have  a  postal  card  sent  me  by  a  gentleman  named  William  D. 

BiEmann,  of  Mission,  Tex.     The  card  purports  to  be  one  sent  out  by 

BiBmbers  of  the  A.  A.  A.  committee,  in.  Ed.inburg,  Tejc.    It  .says: 

Deah.  Sib:  Your  community  com.mit.t©emen  request  that  you  meet  them  at  the 
foUowlng  place  and  time  to  sign  your  .1944  farm  plan  sheet — and  then  it  lists 
the  pkoe  and  the  days.,  the  Zlst,  22d,  23d,  and  24t.h  of  March, 

Please  give  your  committmen  your  full  coopemtlon  as  your  1944  Agricultural 
.Adjustment  Agency  beneits  will  be  affected.    This  is  also  important  in  obtaining 


deferments,  gasoline,  and  .farm  m.aehinery. 
Yours  very  truly, 


I 


C.  A.  Helbijrn. 
E.  E.  Lano.orn. 

I  have  another  postal  card  here  that  was  sent  out  by  John  F. 
Bliman,  chairman,  Hamilton  County,.  A.  C.  A.,  read:ing  as  follows: 

DiBAB  Fabmbii:  Your  Government  is  calling  on  you  to  produce  the  most  neces- 
»ry  crops  in  1944.  You  can  pledge  your  allegiance  to  vour  country  by  going  to 
the  basement  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  olace,  Tuesday,  March  14, 
between  the  houn  rf  .8:30  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  to  complete  your  194*4  farm  plan. 
Remember'  the  Axis  is  watching  whether  we  fanners  are  working  in  unity  to 
produce  the  foods  that  will  win  the  war.  A  recent  ruling  provides  that  future 
nonh%hway  gasoline  allotments  will  be  ba.8.ed  on  your  completing  this  farm  plan. 
•  P.  S.  These  farm  plans  mnnot  be  completed  in  the  county  office  due  to  short- 
age of  help. 

Please  attend  this  meeting. 

And  that  is  sign^ed  by — • 

John  F.  Ehman, 
Ckmrwmnt  HamMion  Ct^untp  A§rictdiural  Adjustment  Agency. 

I  haYC  a  couple  of  affidavits  here  from  farmers,  that  I  want  to 

snbndit  for  the  record,,  .an  affid.avit  of  William  F.  Ziumierman,  of 
Auglaize  County,  Ohio,  and  an  affidavit  of  Joseph  T.  Miller  of  the 
same  county.    The  affidavit  of  M,r.  Zimmerman  is  m  foUows: 

SiMe  &f  Ohio,  Auglaize  Cmtfdiff  «»: 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  said  county,  personally  appeared  William 

F.  Zimmerman,  who,  'being  duly  sworn,  8,ay«  that  he  owns  a  60-ac.re  farm  in  Salem 
Township,  Auglaim  County,  Ohio,  .and  that  he  cultivates  about  180  acres  in  s.aid 
township. 

This  affi.ant  further  says  that,  on  February  2.8,  1944,  he  was  approached  by 
Russell  Hesse,  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  committee  of 
Salem  Township,  .Auglaize  County,  Ohio,  in  regard  to  executing  and  signing  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  application  for  an  a.llotment  of  gas.oline  farm  use. 


This  affiant  further  says  that  he  refused  to  sign  such  application  and  that, 
upon  such  refusal,  the  sai'd  Russell  Hesse  informed  him  that  he  would  be  allowed 
no  gasoline  for  farm  use  for  the  year  1944.  ■,.,    . 

This  affiant  further  says  that,  because  of  the  above-stated  facts,  he  did  sign 
an  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agenev  application  for  an  allotment  of  gasoline  for 
farm  use,  on  or  about  March  10,  1944.     This  act  being  done  under  protest. 

And  further  affiant  saith  not. 

The  affidavit  is  signed  by  William  K.  Zimmerman  and  sworn  to 
before  Dan  McKeever,  notary  public  of  Auglaize  County,  Ohio. 

The  other  affidavit  is  substantially  in  the  same  form. 

I  want  to  submit  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  William  Janvrin  of  Lakota, 
Iowa,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Lakota,  Iowa,  March  22,  1944* 
And  it  is  addressed  to  me. 

Dear  Sir:  Understand  you  are  investigating  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency.  Enclose  please  find  a  letter  where  I  was  forced 
to  sign  and  join  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  or  go  without  the  machinery 
in  which  to  farm  with.  I  needed  this  combine,  as  I  had  no  other  way  in  which 
to  harvest  my  crops.  I  always  joined  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  in 
past  years,  and  raise  more  than  my  share  of  war  crops,  so  I  do  not  think  I  should 
of  been  compelled  to  join  as  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  free  country.  Would  like 
to  have  you  return  this  letter  I  enclosed.  It  seems  that  they  show  favortism  in 
rationing  of  machinery  as  I  have  proof  of  other  things  they  done. 
Yours  truly, 

And  it  is  signed —  ^  ^ 

William  Janvrin,  Lakota,  Iowa. 

The  enclosure  was  a  letter  from  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agiiculture,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  at  Aigona,  Iowa,  dated 

March  3,  1944,  and  was  addressed  to  William  E.  Janvrin,  Lakota, 

Iowa. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  application  for  a  combine  was  considered  on  March  2  by  the 
Kossuth  County  farm  machinery  rationing  committee  and  you  have  been  ap- 
proved to  purchase  this  equipment  from  the  Jenswold  Implement  Co.,  Buffalo 

Center,  Iowa.  .  ,     , 

However,  it  is  necessary  that  you  first  agree  to  cooperate  with  the  township 
committee  in  growing  your  share  of  war  crops  in  1944. 

We  are  returning  enclosed  your  application.  In  the  event  that  you  agree  to 
do  this,  sign  your  name  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  line  marked  X  and  return  to  the 
Kossuth  County  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  War  Board,  Aigona, 
Iowa. 

Verv  truly  yours, 

Robert  M.  Loss, 
Chairman,  Kossuth  County 
United  States  Department  of  Agrictdture  War  Board, 

I  also  want  to  submit  a  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Budd,  from 
Notch  View  Farm,  Windsor,  Mass.  It  is  dated  March  23,  1944,  and 
addressed  to  me. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  much  interested  to  learn  of  you  complaints  about  the 
extraleg:  1  activities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency.  Here  in  Massachu- 
setts we  seem  to  have  an  especially  hard-boiled  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 
set-up  much  given  to  arbitrary  action  and  imbued  with  an  attitude  of  "what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

And  that  letter  is  signed  by  Arthur  D.  Budd. 

That  is  all  the  communications  I  care  to  read  at  the  moment. 

What  explanation  is  there  for  the  action  of  these  men  in  reqmring 
these  farmers  to  sign  up  with  the  A.  A.  A.  program  before  they  are 
entitled  to  rationed  articles  or  commodities? 
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Mr.  CowBN,  M.r.  Harness,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  these  particular 
tmm  fcliat  you  Imve  referred  to  here,  but  1  want  to  say  this,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  War  Fo^od  Administratioo,  there  is  no  existiiic^ 
ftiithority  nor  Iiiis  any  authority  been  granted  from  the  War  Foo5 
Admmistratioii  to  A.  A.  A.  to  require  membership  in  the  A  A  A  as 
a  condition  of  roceivuig  either  farm,  machinery  under  the  rationing 
program  or  gasolme,  or  any  coiisideration  for  deferment.  No  in- 
structions h,„ke  that  have  ever  been  given  by  the  War  Food  Admm- 
istration,  and  no  authority  hke  that  has  ever  been  delegated 

1  do  not^thmk  any  haa  been  given  by  the  A.  A.  A.  to  its'  people,  but 
i  w^til  ask  Air.  Fmn  to  answer  tiiat  later. 

With  respect  to  deferments,  I  am  a  little  more  familiar  with  that, 
Mr.  Harness,,  than  the  otiier  items  you  have  mentioned  here.  I  want 
to  say  that  A.  A.  A.,  as  such,  has  no  function  in  the  deferment  pro- 
.graiii,  none  at  all.  It  is  the  county  war  'board,  which  is  composed  of 
an  A.  A.  A.  man,  plus  a  representative  from,  each  of  "tlie  other  agri- 
cultural agencim  that  is,  the  county  agent,  the  local  F.  S.  A.  super- 
visor,  the  ,l,oc:al  S.  C.  S.  man,  and  representatives  of  other  agencies 
of  the  Department,  who  may  have  men  in  the  county. 

in  passing  on  the  deferment  of  agricultural  workers,  the  selective- 
service  boards,,  as  I  understond,  send  out  to  each  one  of  these  reds-' 
trants  a  cniestionnaire.  We^  have  delegated  to  the  county  agents  the 
responsibility  for  help,ing  those  individuals  fill  out  th^ese  qiiestion- 
naires^,  which,  show  ,how  many  acres  of  crops  the  man  has,  what  types 
of  livestock  he  proposes  to^  have  on  his  farm  during  the  year,  and  other 
inforaiation  which  the  selective-service  hoard  requires  a?  a  basis  for 
deciding  whether  that  m,an  is  an  essential  agricultural  worker 
^  Now,  it^is  my  info,:rm,ation  that  m  the  usual  ease,  when  that  oues- 
tionnaire  ,is  ,ret.urned  to  the  selective-service  board,  no  further  action 
,18  required  on  the  part  of  any  agricultural  representative 

There^are  some  oth,er  cases,  ,however— at  least  I  am. so  mformed— 
where^  'the  local  selective  »rvice  board  may  have  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  particular  individual  should  be  deferred.  When  they  have 
thO'Se:  special  cases  they  refer  them,  not  to  the  A.  A.  A.,  but  to  the 
county  war  board  for  additional  mfonnation.  Now,  when  that  is 
done,  that  particular  f«tual  mformation  is  not  gathered  by  tli© 
A.  A.  A.  at  all,,  but  by  the  county  agent,  and  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
selective  »rvi,ce  board  through  the  county  war  board.  If  the  selective 
service  board  asks  for  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the  war  board 
thmks  the  particular  registrant  is  essential  or  not,  then  the  war  board 
does  make  a  recoimneudation^  stating  whetlier  m  theii-  opinion  tlm 
man  18  essential  to  agiiculture  ui  tliat  county;  but  I  want  to  emphasize 
■'th,e  fact  that  the  two  agencies  concerned  are,  first  the  county  asent 
who  gets  the  factual  material,  and  second,  the  war  board,  which  may 
ni.ake  a  recommend»ti,on,  if  the  selective  service  board  requests  it 

In  all  .cases,  ,however,  the  decision  as  to  deferment  is  made  by  the 
Mlective  service  board. 

For  tliat  reason,  Mr.  ,H:arnew,  I  cannot  see  any  explanation  for  the 
test  statement  you  read,  hemum  neither  in  any  instruc.tions  which  we 
.have  sent  out,  nor  ,in  anything  which  I  have  seen  in  tlie  selective 
.service  regulations,  is  there  .any  ,refe.renc.e  to  ,m.embership  m  the  AAA 
as  a^prerequiaitC'  to  the  deferment  of  .an  agricultural  regi8.trant. ' 

M,r.  Har,nb8S.  ,Now%  do  you  want,  to  make  the  8tat.ement  that  on 
behalf  of  youraelf  and  the  other  officials  of  the  Agricultnre  Depart- 
ment, that  you  ,h.ave  not  offici.ally  or  unofficially  by  word  of  mnuth 


or  by  letter  condoned  the  setting  up  of  a  program  whereby  these 
A.  A.  A.  and  War  Food  Administration  employees  have  been  required, 
as  a  condition  to  deferment  or  to  the  receipt  of  farm  iniplements  or 
any  other  rationed  articles  or  commodity,  to  join  the  A.  A.  A.? 

Mr.  CowEN.  I  can  certainly  make  that  statement  for  the  War  Food 
Administration,  and  I  will  ask  IVIr.  Finn  to  speak  for  the  A.  A.  A. 

Mr.  Harness.  What  do  you  say  about  that  for  the  A.  A.  A.,  Mr. 
Finn? 

Mr,  Finn.  Absolutely;  there  is  certainly  no  official  or  unoflicial 
instructions  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  require  that. 

Mr.  Harness.  How  can  you  gentlemen  account  for  this  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  A.  A.  A,  officials  through  the  Middle  West,  extending 
clear  down  into  Texas? 

Mr.  Finn.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  procedure  of  handling  the 
rationing  of  farm  machinery  in  the  same  fashion  that  Mr.  Cowen 
outlined  the  procedure  of  the  selective  service  deferments. 

Farm  machinery  rationing—not,  all  items  of  farm  equipment  are 
rationed — is  done  by  a  three-man  committee  in  the  county,  composed 


of  1 


of  farmers.  One  of  these  fanners  is  a  member- 
Mr.  Harness.  May  I  interrupt  you  at  tJiat  point?  Do  you  know 
any  of  tliese  l)oards  in  any  eoimty  in  the  United  States  whose  members 
are  not  affiliated  in  some  way  with  the  A.  A.  A.? 

Mr.  Finn.  No;  there  are  none.  They  are  all  affiliated  in  some  way 
with  A.  A.  A.     I  want  to  clarify  the  nature  of  that  affiliation. 

The  A.  A.  A,  office  is  the  place  in  each  county  where  this  activity 
is  centered.  The  board  which  does  the  work  of  rationing  in  this  office 
is  composed  of  three  farmers,  one  of  whom  is  a  member  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
committee,  and  two  of  whom  are  not  members  of  the  A.  A.  A.  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Harness.  Who  undoubtedly  comply  with  the  A.  A.  A.  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Finn.  No;  we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  they  do  or 
do  not.  They  are  merely  required  to  be  farmere,  representative 
farmers  in  the  county,  and  as  to  whether  they  have  or  have  not 
participated  in  the  A.  A.  k.  program  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  their  service  on  this  board. 

Mr.  Harness.  Wlio  selects  them? 

Mr.  Finn.  They  were  originally  appointed  by  the  county  war 
board,  of  which  Mr.  Cowen  spoke,  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  operating  in  the  county 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Federal  agricultural  agencies. 

Mr.  Finn.  Agricultural  agencies;  yes,  sir.  Thank  you  for  the 
correction. 

Now,  the  infoimation  on  which  this  committee  works  in  doing  the 
rationing  necessarily  reflects  the  type  of  operation  that  the  man  is 
conducting  on  his  farm.  It  is  necessary  for  them  to  know  whether 
he  is  operating,  the  scale  of  his  operations,  and  how  badly  he  needs 
the  equipment  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  other  farmers  in  the  same 
county.  There  is  quite  specific  procedure  set  up  for  the  guidance  of 
these  committees,  which  includes  the  information  they  are  required 
to  consider  and  the  standards  for  determining  eligibility.  Obviously, 
the  demands  of  farmers  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the  supply  of 
machines.  In  practically  every  county  some  farmer  would  like  to 
buy  one  of  these  machines  and  is  not  able  to  do  so,  because  there 
are  not  enough  to  go  around. 
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Mr.  HARNESS'.  Right  there,  may  I  mterrupt  you- 
Mr..  Finn.  Yes. 


Mr.  Harness.  Wh,at  does  tHs  board,  consider  when  a  farmer 
makes  an  application  for  a  tractor  or  a  combine,  what  does  your 
board  consider  when  they  are  passing  on  his  application? 

M:.r.  FiN'N.  They  consider  the  acreage  of  crops  that  he  intends  to 

produce  wifci  the  tractor  or  combine;  they  consider  whether  he  has  any 
©quipm,ent  'that  miglit  be  u,8ed  in,  lieu  o,f  the  new  tractor  or  combine; 

they  consider  wliether  there  is  an  abundance  of  this  8am,e  machinery 
,in  the  com„munity;  and  whether  this  man  would  he  willing  to  operate 
the_  combine  not  only  to  save  Ms  O'wn  crops  but  also  on  a  custom 

basisi,  to  assist  other  fanners  in  harvesting  their  crops. 
Those  are  the  things  which  the  ,rati,oning  com,mittee  considers. 

M,r.  ,Hakness.  They  do  not  ta,k,e  into  co,nsideration  wlietlier  he  ii 
a  participant  in  the  A.  A.  „A.  program? 

Mr.  „FiN'N.  ,No;^not  at  al. 

M'r.  Harwbss.  You  mean  those  are  the  instructions,,  so  far  as  vou 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  Finn.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hakn'bss.  But  you  have  heard  these  cards  and  these  letters 
that  I  have  read  wherein  they  make  ii  a  condition  that  they  join  the 
A.  A.  A.  befo,re  they  can  get  a  rationed  article,  or  a  condition  on  their 
'li,nit;c:erti,ficate  for  draft  deferment. 

^M^r.  Fixx.  I,  think  the  meaning  of  the  statements  is  not  definite. 
There  are  i,mp,l,i  cat  ions  in  so,me  of  !.h,e,ni  that  the  ,farmer  believed  he 
had  been  asked  to  participate  in  th,c  A.  A.  A.  program.  On  i\w  oth<:>r 
hand  it  is  |ios,sil:>l,e  tliat,  t,.he  man  m,ay  have  misconstrued  the  inquirv 
,i.nto  t,lic'  acreage  of  crops  and  the  amou,nt  of  Hvestock  which  he  "pro- 
poses to  have.  In  no  cYent  are  these  niiitters  relalcci  to  the  A.  A.  ,A. 
program.  If  they  ha?e  gone  beyond  that,  tliev  have  gone  bevoncl 
llip  requi,rements  of  tlieir  iii8t,nietJ,om.  \\v  would  like,  with  your 
permission,,  to  investiiratr  c^nch  and  everv  one  of  these  eases  and  any 
otlier  cases  in  which  there  is  any  indication  tliat  coercion  is  being  usei 
to  influence  farmera  to  participate  in  the  ,A.  A.  A.  p,rogram. 

M'r.  Harness.  Have  you,  as  the  head  of  the  ,A.  A.  A.  here  in  Wash- 
,in,gton,  liad  any  complaints  s,i„m,ii»,r  to  these  come  to  your  attention? 

Kir.  ,F,iNH.,  '\V'e  have  seen  tlie  ,Marion  Comity  selective-service  letter 
whicli  was  ,re,ferred  to  you,,  presum,ably  about  th*»  time  you  saw  it — 
m%  least.,  it.  came  to  our  aitention  at  about  that.  time.  It  was  I'eferred 
to  us  by  tb,e  chai,rm,a,n,  of  the  Indiana  A.  A.  A.  State  com.m,itt,ee.  ,My 
,i.,nfo,rmation  is  that  the  Nat.ional  Selective  Ser-vice  also  Imd  notice  of 
it  at^  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  IIakness.  Yes,  1  sent  it  to  tlie  ,N"'ation,al  Selective  Service  and 
asked  them  to  investigate  it.,  and  I  got  a  report  back  which  I  shall  put 
in  the  record  in  a  femr  ,minutes. 

,M^^,r.  Finn.  Yes. 

^,M,r.  ^^Habness.  ,Now,  then,  mdiat  did  you  do  about  these  eomplaints 


tien  they  came  to  your  attention?    ,Did  you  make  any  ,investigation? 

Mr.  ,F,inn:  Investigation  has  not  been  made  by  the  A.  A.  A.     Since 
is  was  a  selective-service  letter  we  would  not  be  empowered  to 
investigate  it.     You  have  ,referred  the  letter  to  them  and  you  have  a 

report  fro,m   them.    Apparently  the   local    selective-service    board 
v,iolated  their  instructions,,  and  correction  of  that  could  come  only 

from  those  supervising  their  work. 


Mr.  Harness.  Of  course,  there  must  be  some  kmd  of  an  under- 
standing or  agreement  between  the  A.  A.  A.  representative  and  the 
111  embers  of  the  board  in  order  to  carry  out  this  thing. 

Mr.  Finn.  No;  there  is  none  which'in  any  way  involves  participa- 
tion in  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  I  think  that  should  be  emphasized. 
The  understapding  betwi'cn  the  War  Food  Administration  and 
Selective  Serv,ice  is  solely  one  of  cooperation  between  the  county 
war  board  and  the  county  selective-service  board.  The  War  Food 
Administration  has  authorized  county  agents  to  develop  information 
for  county  war  boards  for  use  in  dealings  with  the  local  draft  boards. 
In  this  connection,  when  instructions  were  being  drafted  last  fall  it 
was  provided  that  the  county  agent  would  collect  the  factual  infor- 
mation tliat  was  desired  and  furnish  it  directly  to  selective  service. 
Selectivc-servic(i  officials  st.at.ed  that  this  would  not  be  satisfa^ctory— 
they  stated  that  they  would  not  take  the  recommendation  of  the 
coimty  agent  or  of  any  other  single  agency.  They  insisted  upon 
having  the  recomnieiicla.tion  of  the  w,ar  boards. 

Mr. "Harness.  ,Here  is  what  enters  into  this  picture:  You  have  ,i,n 
ymu-  war  boards  tlie  ehiiirman  of  the  A.  A.  A.  com,mitt«e  as  chairman; 
then  yon  got  tlie  A.  A.  A.  comm,ittee  in  most  instances  occupying  the 
same'offiee  in  each  county,  working  with  ttie  draft  board,  who,  as  1 
understand  it-,  advise  the  draft  boards 

Mr.  Finn.  That  is  rio:ht. 

Mr.  Harness.  On  these  farm  problems,  in  order  for  the  draft  board 
to  m^ake  up  its  mind  anfl  deeide  whether  this  man  is  entitled  to  defer- 
ment. 

M'r.  Finn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harness.  Whether  it  would  be  better  to  keep  him,  on  the  farm 
or  put  him  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Finn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harness.  Now,  with  that  close  tie-np,  you  cannot  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  from  this  correspondence  and  thesi*  affidavits  and 
these  lettere  and  cards  but  that  they  are  using  the  A.  A.  A.  as  a  means 
of  deciding  deferments  and  whether  a  man  is  entitled  to  rationed 
articles. 

Mr.  Finn.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  sir.  The  A.  A.  A.  office,  it 
is  true,  is  the  office  in  each  county  where  the  war  board  does  its  work, 
but  that  is  not  the  A.  A.  A.  comm"ittee.  The  A.  A.  A.  committee  is  not 
present  at  any  time  that  the  coimty  war  board  is  doing  its  work. 

Mr.  Harness.  The  chairman  of  the  A.  A.  A.  is  there. 

Mr.  Finn.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board,  but  he  is  only  one  of 
several  members,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  determine 
the  hoard's  actions. 

The  requirement  of  participation  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program  or  any 
other  program  for  consideration  in  draft  deferment  or  rationing  ma- 
chinery or  gasoline  is  wholly  contrary  to  instructions.  The  instruc- 
tions are  widely  understood  and  known  among  all  the  wokers  in  the 
War  Food  Administration.  The  other  members  of  the  war  board 
know  the  instructions  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  these  members 
who  have  no  connection  with  the  A.  A.  A.  program  would,  contrary 
to  the  instructions  make  a  recommendation  to  the  local  selective 
service  board  based  upon  the  registrant's  participation  in  the  A.  A.  A. 
program. 
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I  do  not  feel  that  the  statements  which  you  liave  read  reflect  aiiv 

predomiiiaiiee  of  belief  on  the  part  of  famers  that  they  are  required 
to  take  part  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program,., 

Mr.  IiARNBs,s.  1  would  like  at  tills  point  to  call  your  attention,  and 
to  put  m  the  record,  a  letter  handed  to  me  by  Congressman  Gillie  of 
the  l^^ou,rth  Indiana  ,District,  which  lie  reeei^d  from  one  of  his  con- 
atituents.     This  was  writt,^en  from  rural  route  2,  Columbia  City  Ind 
dated ■■■,Mareh  23,  1944,  and  it  is  addressed  to  Congressman  Gillie:       '' 

,Be,ai,  Sr«:  The  local  select ive-servioe  board  da3,si,fied  .mc  in  1-A.  Inasmuch 
•8  I  sm,  M  years  old,  have  a  boy  14,  a  girl  12.  and  a  amall  Iwy  6  h,ave  80  acres,  of 
fnl  h!j?:  f  ri  ^  acres  besides.,  jiid,  with  my  milk  rows,,  Iio:Rs;  chickens  and  farm- 
ing iiuito  1  have  over  50  units,  I,  feel  1  am  .justified  in  appealing  for  a  2™C'  classi- 


■lOJl. 


chli'™!*!/ WM^'  ^.■^-  f  ■  ^^f  *'^'  *■*"  ^''''^  '^''■'^  ^nmtt,  who  is  A.  A.  A.  county 
chairman,  of  Whitley  County,  igure  my  u:nit6.     He  fiatlv  refused,  sent  me  9 

.!!ri!rt.J:!  /"/  A  <f  ^try^to  the  t,ow'n8,hip  committeeman,  "forced  me  to  sign  up 
w,itti  t.lie  A.  A.  A.  before  he  would  figure  my  units,  and  tlien  refused  to  make  aii¥ 

recommendation  whatever  for  ag,ricultura.l  deferment.     ^ 

'Tliat^is  signed  by  ,Ke,iineth  B,  McCoinbs. 

,Mr.  Finn.,  Well,  we  would  like  to  have  all  of  these  cawa  so  that 
we  can  investigate  them,. 

,Mr.  Haeness.  That  is  an  i:n,stan.ce  where  your  A.,  A.  A.  is  workinir 
together  with  the  loeal  hoard,  if  this,  statement  i,s  true. 

,.Mr.  PiwN.  If  that  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

,Mr.  .Ha'RNbss.  ,And  tliat  ,is  a  thing  you  say  you  do  not  countenance. 

.M„.r.  mmn,  lb,at  is  nghfc,  and  tlii,s  ehaimian  had  no  authority  to 
direct  this  m,an  to  confer  with  the  coiii,munity  committeeman  about 
t,b.ia  matter  which  is  delegated  to  the  county  agent. 

Mr.  Hab,m:e.S8.  I  th,ink  it  proper  to  make  an  observation  at  this 
pomt.     We  are  not  interested  in  the  question  of  whether  the  A.  A.  ,A 
IS  good  or  bad;  we  are  m,erely  interested  in  learning  whether  or  not 
the  employees  of  A.  A.  A,.,  a,re  using  their  ,aiithority  to  coerce  farmers. 
who  may  not  believe  in  it,  into  joining  it.  ' 

^   Mr,  Finn.  We  are  interested  in  that  too,  very  deeply  interested 

,Le:t  me  develop  one  phase  of  Ae  ,A.  A.  A.  organ,ization,  which  I  am 
sure  everyone  reaiizes^-but  it  seems^  to  me  .important  in  considering 

tb„i8^  whole  matter..  '  ^ 

The  A.  A„.  A.  administration  ,local,.ly  .is  composed  of  farmers  elected 
by  n.eigbbo.r8  .m  tben-  comity.  A  majority  vote  of  the  farmers  is  the 
basis  on  whicn  these  people  get  to  be  commit teem.en.     We  know  of  no 

fawer^or  better  way  in  whicli  to  have  them,  chosen.  This  method  of 
selection  is  now  required  by  law.  .However,  even  before  the  law  re- 
quired It,  .most  committeemen  were  chosen  that  way.  No  doubt  this 
system  can,  in  cases,  cause  the  choice  of  a  person  who  may  use  his 
position  in  a  prejudiced  or  .abusive  way,,  but  if  and  when  that  is  done 
tliere  is  autho.rity  to  remove  him.  Thus,  the  autho.rity  which  the  War 
J^  ood  A.dministratioii  has  in  the  selection  of  these  people  is  wholly 
negative.  The  choice  of  farmer  com.mitteemen  is  vested  in  the 
people. 

Mr.  Hab.nB:S8.  Now,  at  that  p.omt,  you  say  they  have  no  control. 
,lioii  t  they  pw  them? 

Mr.  FiMN.  Yes;  we  do;  when  they  work. 

,Mr..  ,H.AENES8..  You  can  stop  the  pay,  can't  you? 

Mr.^^.FiN.N.  Ge.rtamly.  If  they  u.se  their  position  unfairly  or  in  a 
prejudi.ci.al  maimer  or  give  favoritism— it  does  not  make  any  difference 


what  it  is — that  is  contrarv  to  any  instruction  that  they  have  and  is 
cause  for  removal. 

Now,  the  committeemen  that  you  referred  to  who  signed  some  of 
these  post  cards  and  letters  have  clearly  gone  beyond  their  authority. 

In  such  cases  we  shall  bring  about  a  correction  either  by  requiring 
the  committeeman  to  operate  according  to  instructions,  or  remove 
him  and  have  the  farmers  choose  one  who  will  operate  according  to 
instructions. 

Mr.  Harness.  And  do  you  propose  to  make  an  investigation  of 
each  individual  case? 

Mr.  Finn.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Harness.  In  my  estimation  of  the  matter,  I  would  think  that 
there  have  been  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  cards  and  letters 
I  which  have  gone  out  in  various  States,  but  it  strikes  me  that  the 
headquarters  here  in  the  Agiiculture  Department  should  send  out 
some  blanket  instructions  to  these  people  immediately  to  discontinue 
any  such  practice. 

Mr.  Elston.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Harness..  Yes. 

Mr.  Elston.  Have  you  ever  removed  anybody  because  of  these 
practices? 

Mr.  Finn.  Because  of  these  particular  practices?  No;  not  to  my 
knowledge.  In  the  case  of  otlier  irregular  practices  that  involve 
things  of  equal  concern  to  the  farmer 

Mr.  Cowen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say,  with  respect  to 
all  these  cases,  I  feel  we  should  issue  instructions  calling  attention  to 
these  practices  and  asking  that  they  be  discontinued  immediately. 
We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Finn.  That  is  a  very  good  suggestion.  Inasmuch  as  there 
appears  to  be  some  violation  of  instructions,  we  shall  restate  what 
the  instructions  are.  It  could  possibly  do  no  harm  and  might  do  much 
good.     We  shall  do  that. 

Mr.  Harness.  I  don't  want  to  use  up  the  time  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  like  later  to  have  these  gentlemen  tell  us 
just  briefly  what  the  war  food  program  is. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Harness,  I  wonder  if  you  would  yield  to  nie 
before  we  go  into  that  phase,  so  that  I  might  follow  this  a  little  bit 
further. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sparkman. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Finn,  I  have  been  listening  to  these  letters 
and  cards  that  have  been  read  into  the  record,  and  it  seems  to  me,  of 
course,  that  somebody  has  made  a  veiy  grievous  error;  but  according 
to  the  reports  coming  to  you,  would  you  say  that  they  are  localized 
incidents,  rather  than  a  general  program? 

Kir.  Finn.  Localized,  very  definitely. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Don't  you  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  over- 
enthusiasm  or  misunderstanding,  perhaps,  on  the  pai*t  of  these  local 
boai'ds? 

Mr.  Finn.  I  would  like  to  make  two  comments  on  that;  as  far  as 
the  action  of  the  person  who  has  written  the  letter  or  card  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  overenthusiasm. 

Now,  as  to  what  the  cards  and  letters  specifically  say,  I  think  that 
in  a  number  of  cases  we  should  recognize  the  likdibood  that  the  man 
who  is  requesting  a  machine  or  action  on  deferment  is  complaining 
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tliat  he  did  not  get  tlie  consideration  that  lie  wanted..  He  is  dis- 
pleased, possibly,  for  tlie  rewon  that  someone  else  got  what  he  was 
applying  for.  Perhaps  he  was^  not  able  to  make  a  sufficient  showing 
that  he  would  be  more  entitled  t^o  it  than  some  other  individiijj 
Info:rmation  that  is  required  in  these  caaes  must  be  furmshed  in  some 
way  m  order  for  the  board  to  judge.  The  farmer  can  furnish  it  on 
a  form,  that  h.as  been  printed  and  made  available  to  him,  he  can 
furnish  it  on  an  envelope,  or  he  can  furnish  it  in  any  way  that  he 
wishes.  .None  of  this  has  anytiiing  to  do  with  participation  in  or 
lack^of  participation  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  The  fanner  merely 
furnishes  a  statement  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  on  his  farm  in  the 

way  of  cro'ps.,  or  in  'the  way  of  livestock: 

M,r.  Haemiss.  Wb.oll.y  voluntary  on  his  part? 
.M..r.  Finn.  Wliolly  voluntary  o.n  his  part- 
Mr.  Habness.  He  decides  what  he  w.a.nts  to  do. 
Mr.  Finn.  That  is  right. 
^    Mr.  H.A.RNBS8.  He  m.erely  fills  out  this  fo.mi  and  states  that  that 
IS  Ms  program  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Finn.  Here  are  copies  of  the  printed  forms  [indicating],  tliat 
a,re  m.  general  use.  A.  farm.er  is  not  required  to  use  these,  and  not  all 
do  use  them.  They  .are  duplicates  of  the  forms  that  are  being  used 
throughout  the  county.  It  may  he  of  help  to  the  committee  to  h,ave 
theW'  on  file.  The  forms  have  space  .for  the  farm.er  to  show  his  acreage 
of  crops,  and  that  he  is  keeping  so  m.any  cows  or  so  much  livestock. 
Ihey  also  provide  a  statement  as  follows:  *''.!.  want  to  cooperate  in  the 
wa.r4ood  program,  and  above  is  my  best  estimate  of  my  production  in 
1944." 

N'oWj^you  ae«,  that  is  not  the  A.  A.  .A.  program. 

M.r.  SpARKif AN.  By  the  way,  M.r.  Finn,  in  connection  with  that 
statement,  I  notice  one  of  those  letters  read  by  Mr..  Hameas  said  to 
send  this  application  back.  It  did  not  refer  to  the  A.  A.  A.  program, 
but  It  referred  to^  the  War  Food,  and  asked  him  to  sign  that.  That 
was  apparently  a  blank:  he  was  asked  to  sign,  wasn't  it? 

.Mr.  Finn.  E'vidently. 

.Mr.  Spabkman.  Rather  than  th.e  A.  A.  .A.  Now,  if  a  man  is  a 
.member  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  this  in.formation  is  already  available  in  the 
.A.  A.  .A.,  office. 

M..r.  Finn.  No;  .not  'the  iEform.ation  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  in 

.1944. 

M.r.  Spabk.man.  Doesn't  he  have  to  prepare  'that  in  adv.ance  for  the 
A..  A.  .A.? 

M'r.  F,iNN.  .He  would  prepare  it,  sometime  between  December  1943 

.and  the  end.  of  March.  1944. 
Mr.  Spabjcman.  Yes, 

M.r..  Finn.  And  he  wo'uld  indicate  that  he  desires  to  take  part  in 
the  .A.  A.  A.  program.. 

Mr.  S.FAR.K.MAN.  And  what  he  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  .Finn..  He  would  file  with  his  statem.ent  the  specific  practices 
which  he  is  going  to  carry  out  under  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  This 
year  the  A.  A.  A.  program  consists  solely  of  soil  building  and  soil-  and 
water-conservation  practices.  The  farmer  in  signifying  a  desire  to 
participate  in  the  A.  A...  A.  program  merely  says,  "I  want  to  carry  out 
certain  practices  whi.ch  I  understand  from,  yom-  announc^ement  will 


entitle  me  to  some  payment."    That  is  as  far  as  the  A.  A.  A.  program 

Mr.  Arends.  Probably  some  of  this  misunderstanding  comes  from 
this  angle  of  the  question,  where  the  board  does  not  have  to  comply 
with  the  crops  per  acre,  and  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  under  the  benefit 
payments  that  have  been  in  operation  over  a  period  of  years,  there 
was  a  restriction,  a  limit  on  what  you  could  produce  per  acre 

Mr.  Finn,  Yes. 

Mr]  Arends.  Where  is  the  distinction,  where  ought  that  line  to 

be  drawn? 

Mr.  Finn.  There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Arends.  There  has  been  under  this  committee,  where  com- 
pMance  with  the  A.  A.  A.  was  necessary,  if  you  are  going  to  participate 
in  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Finn.  That  is  right. 

Mr!  Arends.  That  is  when  the  restriction  was  on  the  crops  per 

acre. 

Mr..  Finn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Abends.  But  that  no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  Finn.  That  no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  With  reference  to  these  notices  being  sent  out, 
Mr.  Finn,  in  my  State,  since  this  has  come  to  pubhc  notice,  the  State 
administrator  of  the  A.  A.  A.  put  out  a  notice  that  it  has  been  rumored 
that  these  requirements  were  part  of  the  progiam  and  he  wanted  it 
clearly  understood  by  everybody  that  it  was  not.  Apparently  this 
received  very  wide  distribution  down  there,  but  I  will  say  this,  I 
don't  believe  it  has  ever  been  indulged  in  in  my  section,  with  reference 
to  goods  rationed,  with  reference  to  combines,  tractors,  and  other 
farm  machinery,  and  I  have  never  had  any  complaints  with  reference 
to  the  requirement  that  the  A.  A.  A.  program  be  comphed  with. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Finn.  May  I  make  a  general  statement,  Mr.  Chau-man? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Finn.  This  general  instruction  has  been  issued  quite  widely 
throu^out  the  A.  A.  A.  organization,  and  it  is  existing  now.  These 
committeemen  live  in  all  communities  of  the  country.  They  are 
people  who  know  the  difficulties  and  the  shortcomings  and  the  needs 
of  the  farmers  in  their  areas.  They  have  been  asked  aa  citizens  and 
as  part  of  their  responsibility  under  the  A.  A,  A.  organization  to 
render  such  help  as  they  can  to  anyone  in  connection  with  farm 
production  problems — maybe  he  is  lacking  a  machine,  or  unable  to 
get  sufficient  gasoline,  or  his  tires  are  bad  or  he  has  some  other  problem 
or  difficulty.  All  farmera,  whether  they  are  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program 
or  not,  may  receive  assistance. 

I  should  hke  to  clarify  one  point  concerning  the  rationing  commit- 
tees. All  of  them,  including  the  A.  A.  A.  committeeman,  serve 
without  pay  during  the  time  they  are  rationing.  It  is  a  gratis  activity 
which  thev,  as  citizens  perform. 

Mr.  Harness.  Mr.  Finn,  why  is  it  that  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  rationing 
boards,  have  turned  over  to  these  war  boards  the  matter  of  passing  on 
apphcations  for  rationed  articles,  especially  gasoline? 

Mr.  Finn.  Well,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  O.  F.  A.  for  the  full 
answer  on  that,    I  would  say  that  it  is  principally  because  they  are 
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aware  that  these  local  farm  people  know  more  about  tlia  needs  of 
farmers  than  others  would  know. 
Mr.  Harness.  Could  it  be  possible—I  have  heard  this  charged,  I 

do  not  make  the  charge  myself — that  there  was  an  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement between  the  officials  here  in  Washington  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and 
of  the  q.  P.  A.  to  turn  over  to  local  A.  A.  A.  committees  the  rationing 

of  nonhighway  gasoline? 
Mr.  Finn.  No,  that  is  not  poreible. 

Mr.  Harness.  For  the  sole  purpose  of  coercing  these  farmers,  into 

tfiat  program:? 

Mr.  Finn.  No,  i^t  is  not  possible,  I  can  speak  very  definitely  on  tliat. 

Mr.  Harness.  .All  right.  Now,  here  is  a  quotation  from  another 
letter  which  I  have  not  yet  read.  This  man  purports  to  quote  the 
A.  A.  .A.  agent  m,  his  county.    He  h.as  put  it  in  quotation  marks.     I  ask: 

^  is  It  true  that  a  farmer  has  to  be  a  member  of  the  A.  A.  A.  to  have 

.his  units  counted?"    And  he  answered:  ''Yes." 

Mr.  Finn;  Who  was  that  question  pu.t  to? 

Mr.  Harjjess.  The  county  A.  A.  A.  .agent. 

M,r.  ,Bin:k.  Coiintv  A.  A.  A.  agent? 

.Mr.  Harness.  Wait  a  .minute--'''*  Yes;  I  was  talkuig  to  Glenn  Smitli 
a  memher  of  the  A.  A.  A.  hoard  of  Grant  County,  Indiana." 

.Mr.  Finn.  Well,  that  is  like  som«  of  the  other  sta,tements  you  have 
.read,  \lhat  is  clearly  outside  any  .instructions,  and  a  violation  of 
mstnictions. 

M"r.  Harness.  Well,  the  sole  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  see  if  we 
cannot  get  tliat  ciorrected. 

M'r,  Finn.  Yes. 

.M:r.  Harness.  I  think  you  will  be  doing  the  country  and  the  people 
a  great  serrice  if  your  headquarters  here  in  Washington  would  make 
known  to  all  of  its  employees  that  .such  practices  simply  wii  not  be. 
tolerated. 

^    Mr.  Finn.  We  'will  toke  prompt  and  immediate  steps  to  repeat  such 

mstructions. 

Mr.  Harness.  I  would  like  to  tell  yon  this  pubhdy  for  the  recoi-d- 
you  shall  have  access,  to  my  complaints  which  are  on  file,  if  you  care 

tO;  make  an  investigation  of  these  cas.es. 

Mr.  Finn.  We  should  like  to  have  each  .and  every  one  of  them,  sir. 

I  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  Harmess.  That  is  all. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Do  you  have  any  further  statement  whi^ch  you  care 

to  .m,ak.e,  M,r.  Cowen? 

Mr.  CowBN.  I  beheve  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  typed 
statement  that  we  would  hke  to  leave  for  the  record,  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  committee. 

(The  sta^tement  referred  to  follows:) 

The  War  Food  Administration  i»  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  rationin.K 

llf^t'''^'''^  *"''  fr*li?  items  of  farm ^^eqwipment  and  supplfes.'  With  it* 
co.nstitii.e«t  Mencias,  the  War  Food  Administration  when  requested  aasiets.  the 
War  Production  Board,  ^  the  0.ffi,ce  of  Price  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  in  making  eiiiiitabie  allocations,  granting  priority  cert.ifi- 
cat€8,  .and  rationing  critical  materials  and  supplies  to  farmers. 

On  a^^similar  basis,  j..he  War  Food  AdminiBtmtion  assists  Selective  Service  in 
connection  with  the  defefm.ent  of  agricultural  workers,  by  supplving  basic  informa- 
tion oonoermiig  such  workers  to  local  draft  boards.  In  order"  to  administer  the 
rationing  prograiii.s  at  the  ooiiiity  level  cou.nty  farm  rat.ioning  committees  h.ave 


been  established,  composed  of  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Com- 
mittee and  two  other  farmers  who  are  not  members  of  such  committee.  These 
county  farm  rationing  committees  issue  priority  and  purchase  certificates  to 
farmers  without  regard  to  their  participation  in  any  program.  In  each  county 
there  is  also  a  county  farm  transportation  committee,  composed  of  a  member  of 
the  couutv  agricultural  conservation  committee,  a  representative  of  the  trucking 
interest  in  the  county,  a  representative  of  the  most  important  type  of  agriculture 
in  the  county,  a  representative  of  the  second  most  important  type  of  agriculture 
in  the  county,  and  a  fifth  representative  who  is  a  dealer  of  farm  supplies  in  the 
countv.  Tills  committee  generally  recommends  to  the  local  war  price  and 
rationing  board  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  behalf  of  farmers  the 
amount  of  gasoline  needed  on  the  farm.  It  may  also  recommend  the  need  for 
farm  tires.  When  requested,  the  county  farm  transportation  committee  may 
recommend  to  the  local  war  price  rationing  board  the  necessity  for  gasoline  to  be 
used  on  highways  by  farmers.  However,  in  all  cases  farmers  may  apply  directly 
to  the  war  price  and  rationing  board  for  fuel  and  tires.  In  accordance  with  a 
request  from  Members  of  Congress  last  year,  which  grew  out  of  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  farmers  in  getting  adecjuate  gasoline  for  essential  use,  local  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Adnii nisi  ration  committees  are  authorized,  when  request^,  to 
furnish  such  information  as  they  have  regarding  farm  fuel  needs.  Any  such 
information  is  supplied  to  tlie  county  farm  transportation  committee  as  a  service 
to  farmers  and  is  without  regard  to  whether  the  farmer  is  participating  in  any 
program. 

In  connection  with  deferments,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  is  respon- 
sible, under  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  War  Food  Administration  on  November 
26,  1943,  for  "collecting  and  transmitting  to  county  war  boards  such  factual 
information  as  selective-service  boards  may  request  *  *  *  regarding  the 
deferment  of  individual  farm  operators  and  agricultural  workers." 

Eligibility  of  agricultural  workers  and  farm  operators  for  deferment  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings  amendment  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  war  units  which  they  are  producing.  County  agricultural  agents  are 
responsible  for  collecting  information  on  the  number  of  war  units  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  local  draft  board.  As  indicated,  this  information  is  reported  to 
the  local  draft  boards  through  the  county  war  boards.  County  war  boards  are 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  Federal  agricultural  agencies  operating  in 
the  county,  including  the  county  agent  and  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  county  committee.  All  records  of  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  are  available  to  the  county  agent  if  he  wishes  to  use  them  in  the  prep- 
aration of  production  information  requested  by  the  local  draft  board.  The 
actual  determination  of  farm  labor  to  be  deferred  is  solely  the  responsibility  of 
selective  service  and  is  not  vested  in  any  agency  of  the  War  Food  Administration 
or  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  locally  elected  farmer  committeemen  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency 
have  been  given  responsibility  by  the  War  Food  Administration  for  inform- 
ing individual  farmers  in  their  respective  communities  of  the  wartime  needs 
for  farm  products  and  encouraging  them  to  produce  in  accordance  with  these 
needs.  In  carrying  out  this  responsibility  Agricultural  Adjustment  (Agency 
committees  hav*e  quite  generally  adopted  a  farm  plan  sheet  on  which  the 
farmer  and  the  committeeman  record  the  operations  and  the  intentions  of  the 
farmer.  Obviously,  for  a  farmer  desiring  help  these  farm  plan  sheets  may  pro- 
vide a  source  of  information  which  he  can  use  in  dealing  with  local  draft  boards  in 
connection  with  agricultural  deferment  and  in  deaUng  with  local  ration  boards  in 
connection  with  rationed  items.  The  farm  plan  sheets  are  in  no  sense  a  contract 
and  no  one  who  uses  the  form  is  required  to  have  membership  in  the  County 
Agricultural  Conservation  Association.  Neither  is  anyone  required  to  use  the 
form. 

When  farmers  wish  to  qualify  for  agricultural  conservation  payments,  they 
merely  indicate  the  conservation  practices  which  they  intend  to  carry  out  and 
later  furnish  a  report  upon  the  practices  actually  performed.  Because  of  this, 
it  generally  is  near  the  end  of  the  year  before  any  determination  is  made  of  the 
farmers  who  have  qualified  for  payment  and  thus  participated  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency  program.  Nearly  all  actions  in  regard  to  deferment  and 
rationing  for  the  year  will  have  been  completed  prior  to  that  time. 

In  all  activities  in  which  the  agencies  and  employees  of  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  engaged  regarding  deferment 
and  rationing,  equal  consideration  is  given  to  farmers  participating  in  current 
programs  and  those  not  participating.  No  instruction  has  been  issued  to  require 
any  farmer  to  sign  any  form,  make  any  pledge,  assume  any  membership,  or  other- 
wise mdicate  his  attitu4e  toward  or  support  of  any  specific  policies  or  programs. 
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Mr.  Finn;  And  copies  also  otthe  fo^rms  I  referred  to. 

The  CHArRMAif.  Do  you  have  t,iiy  further  statement  to  make? 
Mr.  Finn.  No. 

The  Chairman.,  We  appreciate  your  heing  here.  We  feel  this  will 
help  clear  up  a  situation  based  on  some  had  "information,  apparently. 
It  is  the  action  of  the  local  boards,  rather  than  your  own  oi-ganiza- 
tion,,  the  A.  A.  A.  The  responsibility  is  a  question  directly  related 
to /the  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  If  you  w:ill  permit,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
•ask  Mr.  Cowen— I  think  Mr.  Cowen  would  be  the  one  to  answer  part 
of  the  question  I  would  like  to  .ask  liim— this  has  to  do  with  the  re- 
quirements in  order  to  defer  a  man  in  agiiculture;  that  is  directly  under 
your  department,  isn't  it,  Mr,  Cowen? 

Mr.  Cowen.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  famiiar  with  the  selective-service 
requirements  on  that. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Aod  Selective  Service  confere  with  you  as  to  the 
numlier  of  units  for  each  man,  it  provides  somethmg  along'  that  line? 
Mr.  Cowen.  Let  me  make  this  statement,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  I 
believe  it  will  answer  your  question: 

Last  year,  in  connection  with  instructions  for  use  in  giving  the  local 
hoards  a  ^ide  for  deciding  whether  farmers  should  or  should  not  be 
deferred,  Selective  Service  furnished  its  local  boards  with  a  table  of 
war  units  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  table  is 
ft  list  of  the  various  crops,  livestock,  and  other  tilings,  grown  on  the 
farm,,  stated  in  terms  of  production  raaits.,  which  are  based  on  the 
number  of  hoiffs  of  labor  it  takes  to  grow  a  crop  or  handle  a  livestock 
enterprise.  Last  year,  the  National  Selective  Service  System  advised 
the  local  selective  service  boards  they  could  consider  for  deferment 
Iarm,er8  having  as  few  as^  8  unite.,  although  16  unite,  were  declared  to 
be  the  national  objective,  and  not  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  w.as  expe- 
rienced over  the  unit  sys'tem  on  that  accoimt.  Now  more  recently, 
I  beheve  it  was  February  14,  1944,  the  National  Selective  Service 
System  ^  issued  new  instructions  :in,  which  it  was  stated  that  an  agri- 
cultural registrant  should  not  be  deferred  unless  he  produces  a  mmi- 
miun  of  16  war  units  .a  year. 

That  is  .a  decision  which  we  did  not  recommend;  it  was  made  by 
Selective  Service.  In  other  words,  it  amounted  to  a  tightening  up  of 
the  requirements  of  .agricultural  registrants. 

Ml".  Spabkman.  And  the  committee  that  worked  out  that  unit 
worked  it  out  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  hours  required  to  pro- 
duce  

Mr.  CowMN'.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr,  Spa  REMAN.  Sust  what  is  the  measure? 

Mr,  CowBM.  The  measure  on  the  general  average  is  150  man-hours 
of  labor  equals  one  work  unit. 

Mr.  Spabkman.  And  now  can  you  give  us  the  measure  as  to  the 
various  products  produced;  for  instance,  milk  cows  or  beef  cattle  or 
war  food  crops  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Cowan.  I  did  not  prep.are  that  table,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  I 
cannot  state  the  unit  value  for  all  those  items.    I  can  furnish  you  that 
table.    I  do  recall  that  one  milk  cow  is  equal  to  one  work  unit. 
M,r.  Spabkman.  One  cow  is  equal  to  one  work  unit? 
Mr.  Cowen.  Yes,  one  producing  milk  cow. 
^  Mr.  Habness.  Then  a  man  with  eight  cows  would  be  ent^itled  to 
eight  uoits. 


Mr.  Cowen,  Yes. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  am  getting  a  great  many  complaints  in  reference 
to  that.  I  am  told  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  small  farmer  on  a  one- 
man  farm,  not  mechanized,  where  he  works  his  farm  with  his  own 
family,  to  produce  as  many  as  16  units.  Of  course,  I  presume  that 
would  depend  on  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.  Cowen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  It  probably  would  not  be  so  difficult  if  he  has  16 
cows,  but  if  he  is  growing  war  food  crops,  the  complaints  that  come 
to  me  are  to  the  effect  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  a  small  one- 
man-operated  farm  to  produce  as  many  as  16  units — Mr.  Costello 
has  just  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  2,400  man- 
hours,  which  I  believe  is  quite  a  little  longer  than  the  time  required 
of  a  man  working  in  iiidustry, 

Mr.  Cowen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  In  order  to  get  deferment. 

Mr.  Cowen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Now,  another  thing— and  this  probably  is  not 
in  your  line — we  do  not  require  a  man  working  in  essential  war 
industry  to  produce  so  many  airplanes,  so  many  guns,  and  so  many 
pieces  of  whatever  he  is  working  on,  in  order  to  get  deferment. 

Mr.  CowEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  do  not  believe  we  even  require  so  many  hours, 
man-hours,  during  the  year. 

Mr.  CowEN.  I  would  like  to  say  again,  Mr.  Sparkman,  that  is 
not  a  decision  we  made. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  No;  I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Cowen.  1  want  to  say  this  further;  the  table  which  was  fur- 
nished a  year  ago  was  a  table  of  national  averages. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  That  is,  taking  your  big  farms  and  your  mechanized 
farms  and  averaging  them  up  with  little  one-man  farms. 

Mr.  Cowen.  That  is  right;  it  never  was  intended  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  reflection  of  the  national  average  labor  rpquirements. 
We  recognize  that  that  measure  does  not  fit  every  farm  nor  every 
farming  area. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  That  would  be  particularly  true  of  the  type  of 
farm  that  I  bave  described,  the  small  family-operated  farm  down 
in  my  section  of  the  country,  and  that  is  the  type  of  farm  that  prevails 

there. 

Mr.  Cowen.  I  think  in  many  areas  down  in  your  section  of  the 
country  particularly,  Mr.  Sparkman,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
those  small  farmers  to  earn  the  16  units  now  requued, 

Mr.  Sparkman.  That  are  required  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Cowen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Now,  is  not  the  War  Food  Administration  some- 
what concerned  about  the  effect  this  may  have  on  production  of 

war  food  crops? 

Mr.  Cowen.  We  certainly  are,  sir.  We  have  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Selective  Service  Director  that  there  be  a  means  of  adapt- 
ing this  table  to  the  different  types  of  farming  areas  in  the  States. 
In  other  words,  we  have  said  here  is  an  average  table  for  the  country. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  equally  apphcable  in  all  areas,  so  we 
furnish  it  to  you  as  an  average  table.  We  request  that  the  State  war 
boards  be  given  authority  to  adapt  the  table  to  the  different  types  of 
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farming  areas  in  each  State.     In  every  State  there  are  well-defined 
areas,  known  as  farming  type  areas.     In  your  State  probably  there  are 

tour  or  §ve,  and  we  have  strongly  urged  that  such  an  adaption  be 

'provided  for. 

^  Mr.  Spaiwman.  They  have  not  yet  accepted  your  recommenda- 
tion, have  they? 

Mr,.  CowEN.  No,  sir;  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Sparkm,an.  1  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  I  have 

heard  that  even  if  16  units  is  the  miiiiiiium,  the  Selective  Service 

System  would  give  a  deferment  for  only  6  months.     Now,  some  of 
my  farmers  say  to  me,  "We  <lon't  .know  whether  to  plant  our  crops  or 

not;  no  need  to  plant  them."    When  a  crop  is  plantcHl,  as  you  know 

the  farmer's  investment  is  made.  "  ' 

M r.  C'owEN.  Yes. 

^    Mt,  Spabkman.  If  lie  cannot  ba,;rvest  his  crop,  it  is  all  lost-  his 
investment  is  gone.  ' 

Mr.  CowEx.  That  is  right. 

,Mr.  Spabkman.  These  famiers^  are  reluctant  to  make  their  invest- 
ment, in  planting,  not  being  able  to  see  any  chance  of  harvesting  next 
fall  with  the  6-month  deferment. 

Mr.  CowEM.,  I  think  that  is  correct,  Mr.  Sparkman.  We  raised 
that  question  with  the  selective-service  representatives  who  pointed 
out  that  their  instructions  provide  that  if  a  man  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
6-montb  period,  producing  substantially  as  much  as  he  was  at  the 
beginning,  or  if  his  production  has  not  changed,  the  deferment  will 
automatically  be  continued.  In  other  words,  I  understand  there  is  a 
dilicrence  between  a  renewal,  we  will  say,  of  an  industrial  worker's 
deferment  and  a  continuance  of  an  agricultural  deferment.  As  I 
understand  this  new  regulation  which  you  inquire  about  is  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  up  on  the  registrants  who  may  have  left  agricul- 
ture within  the  6-month  period,  or  who  are  not  producing  enough  food 
to  be  entitled  to  deferment. 

Mr.  SpAEy:MA,N.  I^  think  that  is  all  right,  provided  sufficient  notice 
is  given.  I  think  that  there  are  a  great  m,any  farmers  who  really 
expect  that  the  deferment  is  just  for  the  6  months  and  at  the  end  of  the 
6  months  they  will  be  called.  They  are  not  going  to  plant  their  crops 
when  they  expect  to  be  called  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Mr.  CowEN.  We  have  asked  them  to  try  to  clarify  that  point  with 
the  local  boards. 

Mr.  Spabxman.  I  certainly  hope  you  continue  to  urge  the  Selective 

Service  .System  to  give  a  httle:  flexibility  to  this  program  because  it  is 

going  to  be  very  discriminatory  against  sections  such  as  mine,  for 
uistance,  and  a  great  many  other  sections,  of  the  United  States,  where 
small  family  farm  types  prevail. 

Mr.  Cowen;  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  period  of  time  is  this  150-hour  base 
.spread  in  determining  a  unit? 

Mr.  CowEN.  Over  a  year. 

The  Chaik.m,an.  One  ye.a.r? 

Mr.  Cowen.  Yes,  sir. ' 

.Mr.  Habnbss.  I  have  one  more  question  I  would  like  to  propound 
to  each  of  you  gentlemen:  If  you  should  make  an.  individual  investi- 
gation of  these  complaints  that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee,  in  examining  the  file  you  will  find  that  many  of  these 
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farmers  are  reluctant  to  have  their  names  made  public,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  committee^  such  as  revoking 
their  gas  rationing  or  their  deferments.  I  wonder  if  you  will,  so  far 
as  your  agencies  are  concerned,  assure  this  committee  and  others  that 
the  farmers  of  America,  or  any  of  these  farmers  who  brought  these 
complaints  to  our  attention,  will  be  protected  in  their  rights. 

Mr.  CowEN.  Surely. 

Mr.  Harness.  And  not  retaliated  against  by  your  employees? 

Mr.  CowEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Finn.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Harness.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Cowen  and  Mr.  Finn, 
for  appearing  here  today.  The  information  you  have  given  us  will 
tend  to  clarify  the  situation  and  bring  about  redress  of  any  injustice 
that  may  have  been  practiced. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMIirT    OF    H.    L.    BOYLE,    ASSISTANT    DIRECTOR,    FARM 

ACCOMPANIEB  BY  COL.  C.  D.  WIMAN 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boyle,  I  understand  you  are  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Farm  Machinery  Equipment  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  right,  and  I  have  asked  Colonel  Wiman  to 
come  here  to  the  table  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  any  of  these  ques- 
tions that  have  been  propounded  at  this  hearing  to  either  Mr.  Cowen 
or  Mr.  Finn  would  apply  to  your  activities.  I  presume  the  War 
Production  Board  is  largely  concerned  with  the  production  of  farm 
equipment  machinery,  rather  than  to  its  allocation  after  it  has  been 
produced.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chaieman.  I  think  your  agency  then  is  not  directly  affected 
by  any  of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  right;  we  do  not  have  distribution  at  all. 

Mr.  Harness.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  have  any  working 
arrangement  or  agi*eement  with  O.  P.  A.  and  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  any  of  tliis  farm  equipment 
rationing? 

Mr.  Boyle.  No,  the  War  Food  Administration  makes  the  alloca- 
tions; we  have  to  do  with  the  production  of  it. 

Mr.  Harness.  Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  grant  so  many  pri- 
orities for  the  manufacture  of  steel  or  such  other  commodity  as  is 
needed  to  produce  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  right,  to  see  that  the  machinery  is  produced. 

Mr.  Harness.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  distribution  or 
allocation? 

Mr.  Boyle.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  The  War  Food  Administration  makes  the  com- 
putations, asks  you  to  allocate  enough  steel  to  make  so  much 
machmery? 
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Mr.  BoYLB.  That  is  ri|_ 

Mr.  Sparkman.  And  you,  pass  on  that  question,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  B'OYLE.  We  pass  that  on  to  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Has  there  been  some  loosening  up  during  this  year 
of  the  requirements — or  rather,  on  the  amount  of  machinery  manu- 
factured? 

Mr.  Boyle..  It  does  appear  that  the  War  Food  Administration 
pro'gram  is  a  minimum  requirement,  so  even  with  all  the  schedules 
met  there  still  would  be  a  shortage. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  But  there  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year  in  the 
amount  you  have  allocated? 

Mr.  BoYLB.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase,  yes. 

Mr,.  Sparkman.  Wh,at  about  repair  parts? 

Mr.  BoYLB.  Eepair  parte,  are— Colonel,  would  you  answer  that 
question? 

Colonel  WiMAN.  In  answer  to  your  question,  I  think  there  is  no 
limit  on  repair  parts.  The  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  make  all  the 
repair  parts  required  to  meet  the  demand,  so  far  as  we  can  reallocate 
..lihe  iieces8a.ry  steel  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  That  is  all, 

M!r.  Philbin.  Do  you  have  charge  of  tlie  allocation  for  Lend-Lease 
also? 

M'r.  Boyle.  Lend-Lease  is  one  of  the  claimant  agencies  that  ask  us 
for  the  amount  they  wish  to  have  us  program,  and  we  program  it. 

M:r.  P'HiLBiN,.  It  has  been  asserted  that  approximately  2  percent  of 
all  agricultural  in;strum,ents  and  machinery  being  made  in  the  country 
is  being  allocated  to  Lend-Lease.  Do  you  have  any  statistics  in  round 
numbers  in  various  categories  as  to  just  what  amounts  are  being  allo- 
cated to  Lend-Lease  by  your  agency? 

M,r..  B'OYLE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  have  that  with  me. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Could  you  give  us  that  information,  furnished  in 
various  categories,  of  the  approximate  number  and  various  kinds  and 
categories  of  machinery  that  are  allocated  to  Lend-Lease? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  t^hink  that  2  percent  is  approximat.ely  correct. 

M:r.  Philbin.  How  aliout  that  new  agency,  the  U."  N.  K.  R.  A.? 
I  would  like  also  to  have  the  allocation  on  U.  N!  R.  R.  A. 

M'r.  Boyle.  On  U.  N'.  R.  R..  A.  there  have  been  no  allocations  made 
yet  from  our  division. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Have  you  had  inquiries  for  allocation  from 
U,  N.  R.  R.  A.?^^ 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  have  had  a  program  presented  to  us,  it  has  not  been 
implemented.  The  top  side  of  W.  P.  B.  has  not  yet  passed  on  that. 
It  has  not  been  brought  to  our  attention;  in  other  words,  it  has  not 
been  scheduled. 

Air.  Philbin.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  furnish  that  information  in 
percentage,  the  various  types  and  pieces  of  machinery,  such  as  trac- 
tors., cultivators,  harvesters,  and  so  forth,  that  are  used  in  agriculture? 
Mr.  Boyle.  That  program  has  not  been  implemented;  it  has  not 
been  given  to  us  to  give  out  to  the  manufacturers  as  yet. 
M'r.  Philbin,  As  to  Lend-Lease,  you  do  have  that  allocation? 
M:r.  B'OYLB.  As  to  Lend-Lease,  yes. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Can  .you  also,  in  co.nnection  with  Lend-Lease,  give 
us  whatever  information  you  have  regarding  the  request  made  to 
you  respectmg  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 
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Mr.  Boyle.  Those  things  have  not  been  implemented,  so  we  do 
not  know  just  exactly  what  you  want  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Do  you  have  any  original  estimates  that  have  been 
furnished  you  by  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  concerning  their  demands? 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  have  no  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program,  inasmuch  as 
that  has  not  been  implemented. 

Mr.  Philbin.  When  you  say  it  has  not  been  unplemented,  what 
do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Boyle.  I  mean  it  has  not  been  allocated  to  manufacturers,  it 
has  not  been  made  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Do  you  have  the  request  yon  have  received  from 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A? 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  have  certain  requests  that  have  not  been  put  into 

production. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Will  you  give  us  the  request  you  have  from  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  and  the  actual  allocations  you  have  made  for  lend-lease 
requests  now  pending  from  lend-lease,  and  requests  pending  from 
'U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Boyle.  We  can  get  that  for  you;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  F.  PHILLIPS,  DIRECTOR  OF  AUTOMO- 
TIVE  SUPPLY,  RATIONING  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMIN- 
BTRATION 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  Charles  F.  Phillips,  I  am  Director  of  the 
Automotive  Supply,  Rationing  Division,  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. As  such,  I  have  among  other  things  in  ray  division 
the  rationing  of  gasoline.  I  have  no  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume,  Mr.  Phillips,  you  have  been  present 
and  you  have  heard  some  of  the  letters  which  Congressman  Harness 
has  read  to  these  witnesses? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  you  have  some  statement  or  explanation 
thereof  that  you  may  want  to  make  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes.  The  arrangement  between  the  Office  of  Price 
Achninistration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  war  boards  came 
into  existence  perhaps  2  or  3  months  after  we  went  into  Nation-wide 
rationing  of  gasoline;  in  other  words,  sometime  early  in  1943.  We 
had  a  rather  unfortunate  experience  when  we  first  issued  nonhighway 
rations.  In  fact,  many  of  our  volunteer  boards  in  dealing  with  the 
gasoline  job — although  they  did  the  best  job  they  could  do  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  had— were  not  thorougldy  familiar  with  farm 
operations.  The  result  was  that  we  did  have  an  overissuance  of  our 
E  and  R  coupons,  which  are  the  nonhighway  gasoline  coupons.  In 
discussing  the  problem  with  Mr.  Jeffers — Mr.  Jeffers  was  in  the  pic- 
ture, as  you  recall,  because  at  that  time  we  were  rationing  gasoline 
to  save  rubber  and  not  gasoline  as  such  except  in  the  East — he  re- 
quested that  we  get  together  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
see  if  we  could  not  make  use  of  the  expert  knowledge  which  they  must 
have  of  all  the  various  localities.  We  did  that,  and  we  reached  an 
agi-eement  under  which  our  local  rationing  boards  were  to  forward 
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to  these  fam  county  transportation  committees  applications  for  non- 

liirfiway  rationing.  The  committee  would  look  oyer  the  application 
and,  based  upon  its  knowledge  of  acres  planted,  crops,  local  conditions. 

and  the  like,  would  inform  the  local  hoard  how  much  the  individual 

farmer  should  be  granted.  There  was  in  that  arrangement  no  intent 
1  assure  you,  sir,  to  put  pressure  on.  any  one  to  join  anv  kind  of  an 

orgamzation.  "^ 

That  armnffement  worked  very  satisfactorily  in  most  areas  of  the 
country.  Of  late,,  I  would  say  within  the  laat  3  weeks,  or  4  weeks 
perhaps,  I  have  had  a  number  of  complaints  from  various  areas  of  the 
country~-very  few  hut  enough  to  call  for  some  action.    These  com- 

plamts  aUege  that  some  of  these  local  committees  to  which  we  sent 
applications  for  their  certification  were  using  that  certification  author- 
ity to  force  certain  farmers  to  join  the  A.  A.  A.  At  that  time  we  sent 
a  wire  to  each  of  our  offices  and  followed  that  up  with  instructions  to 

aU  of^our  local  hoards,  which  read  as  follows— what  I  am  reading  here 
IS  m  It  appears  in  our  local  board  service ■ 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  su-? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  went  out  on  March  23. 

Mr.  Harness.  Last'  week? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  co:rrect. 

Mr.  PHILB.IN.  Subsequent  to  your  complaints? 

Mr./'HiLLips.  Subsequent  tfi  the  complaints.  I  should  say  that 
this  wire  to  which  I  referred— which  wire,  by  the  way,  I  will  be  happv 
to  give  you  a  copy  of,  but  I  do  not  have  it  here— went  to  all  of  oiur 
regional  offices.  Our  printing  arrangements  are  not  always  the 
fastest  in  terms  of  getting  infoi-mation  to  our  local  boards.  This  refers 
to  the_  farm  transportation  certification.  The  purpose  of  the  require- 
ment IS  to  provide  our  rationmg  boards  wit.h  information  and  expert 
assistance  concerning  proper  gasoline  consumption  by  farmers  As 
a  general  iiik%,  all  applications  must  be  refe:rred  for  certification  kow- 
CTTcr,  Ml  a  few  cases  objections  may  be  made  to  such  certification. 
Where  investigation  by  the  O.  P.  A.  district  oflace  shows  that  such 
■ohjection  is  based  on  other  than  rationing  reasons,  it  may  authorize 
the  board  to  waive  the  certification  requii-ement  in  individual  cases 
In  such  instances  the  board  shall  examine  the  applicant  with  care 
and  make  use  of  other  expert  .advice. 

Mr,  Harness.  In  other  words,  under  that  a  farmer  who  feels  that 
lie  has  been  coerced  or  required  to  do  a  certain  thing  .such  as  join 
the  A.  A.  A.  before  he  can  get  his  nonhigliwav  ration  coupons  can 
then  go  to  the  local  board  and  submit  an  application?  ' 

Mr.  Phillips.,  That  is  correct. 

^M.r.  Harness.  Independent  of  this  aixangement  that  you  have 
wim  me  a.  a.  a.  f 

M'r.  Phillips.  That  is  correct.  One  other  point,  In  mvestigatinff 
the  cases  by  our  clistrict  office,  we  have  found  a  number  in  whi^ 
ob|ections  to  certification  are  based  on  reasons  other  than  rationing. 
what  I  mean  specifically  ,is  that  we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  where 
farmere  have  been  cut  down  on  their  original  ration.  If,  after  inves- 
tigation, we  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  original  ration  was 
too  high,  we  have  stuck  by  the  recommendation.  But  where  other 
factora  are  involved,  we  do  it  the  other  way.  Our  interest  in  this  is 
pureljr  to  get  expert  ad,vice.  That  is  our  entire  interest  in  this  cer- 
tification. 


Mr.  Harness.  You  have  no  arrangements,  then,  with  any  A.  A.  A. 
or  War  Food  Administration  officials  that  rationing  of  nonhighway 
gasoline  to  farmers  is  conditiohed  upon  their  joining  the  A.  A.  A.? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Your  statement  is  correct;  we  have  had  no  such 
arrangements  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Harness.  I  think  that  notice  you  have  sent  out  has  served  a 
good  purpose;  it  should  clear  up  the  situation  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Elston.  How  many  of  those  wires  did  you  send? 

Mr.  Phillips.  This  goes  to  every  rationing  hoard  in  the  United 
States,  some  5,500. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  sent  telegrams  to  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  We  used  to  do  that  in  the  early  days  of 
rationing,  but  we  found  it  ran  our  budget  up  quite  a  bit,  sir,  so  that 
the  arrangement  is  that  that  telegram  to  which  I  referred  went  merely 
to  our  8  regional  offices  which  in  turn  wired  our  93  district  offices,  and 
that  is  as  far  as  that  wire  goes.  This  statement  which  I  read,  how- 
ever, goes  directly  to  the  local  board.  The  complaints,  as  you  know, 
come  in  here  to  Washington  and  we  forward  them  to  our  district 
office  which  is  close  to  the  spot  of  the  difficulty.  As  I  say,  some  2 
weeks  ago  we  authorized  them  to  take  this  step  right  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  do  not  send  out  wires  to  all  your  local  boards, 
then? 

IVir.  X  HILLIPS.   iNO,  Sir. 

Mr.  Harness.  Have  the  local  boards  got  this  notice  yet? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  will  have  to  call  you  on  that,  if  you  don't  mind, 
sir.  This  is  dated  March  23,  and  I  think  the  answer  would  be  yes, 
hut  I  would  not  want  to  be  held  to  that. 

Mr.  Harness.  It  was  sent  to  them  by  maO? 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  correct,  mailed  out  from  our  New  York 
mailing  office. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  the  information  you  have  given  us, 
Mr.  Phillips,  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  are  very  welcome. 

STATHMEMT    OF    COL     FRANCIS    V     KEESOHO     JB,      SELFGTHTM 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  Colonel  Keesling  will  come  forward? 

Colonel,  dming  some  of  the  testimony  you  undoubtedly  heard  the 
notes  Mr.  Harness  read  to  the  previous  witnesses  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  county  selective-service  boards  in  Indiana,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  your  office  had  taken  any  action  on  a  matter  of 
that  kind. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Yes,  sir;  we  worked  very  closely  with  Mr. 
Harness,  and  we  took  action  with  the  State  director,  and  the  matter 
has  been  taken  care  of.  Any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  local  board 
is  entirely  outside  of  national  policy. 

Mr.  Harness.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  put  into 
the  record  a  letter  from  General  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  pertaining  to  this  matter.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  sent 
to  Colonel  Coatsworth  in  the  office  of  General  Hershey  a  copy  of  this 
draft-board  letter,  asked  for  an  investigation,  and  he  sent  this  letter 
in  reply: 
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BjjAi  Me.  Habmess:  Following  your  telephone  conaervatioE  with  Colonel 
l^atsm'Orth,  and  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March  14,  1944,  with  attached  copy 
Of  iirant  County  local  Iward  release,  we  rcsquested  the  State  director  of 'selective 
service^  for  Indiana  to  make  an  investigation  and  rei)ort. 

We  have  received  information  through  this  investigation  that  steps  have  been 
t.aKen;nn,mediately  following  the  issuance  of  the  release  to  nnllif}-  the  contents 
and  rtiat  ineasiirea  were  eurrentiy  being  taken  to  make  certain  no  such  reissue 
would  take  place. 

Membership  in  the  Africultiiral  Adjustment  Agencv  or  participation  in  tlie 

Agricultural  Adjustment,  Agency  program  has  never  be^jn  required 'by  this  head- 
quarters as  a  prcirecpiisite  for  agricultural  deferment  of  a  registrant, 
bmcereiy  yours, 

Lewis  B.  Heesiiby,,  Director, 
The  CThaibman;  Colonel,  we  would  like  t«  Imve  some  statement 

from  yoii  regarding  this,  new  proposal  that  has  been  announced 

recently  m  the  press. 

I  may  state  to  all  of  these  witnesses  wlio  have  appeared  previously, 
if  they  desire  to  leave,  they  are  excused  so  far  as'  the  committee  is 

concerii,ed,,  altliough  they  are  welcom,e  to  stay  if  they  wish  to  do  so 

I  would  like  to  have  a  stiiteinent  from,  yon,  Colonel,  rei^arduig  this 
new  proposd  which  refers  to  industrial  deferments. 

Colonel  Keeslino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  very  informal 
statem,ent,  and  understanding  yon,  w,i,ll  have'  a  ,few  questions  after  I 
:fi,iijsli._  I  ,Iiave  prepared  a  stntement.  showing  how  tlie  action  that 
belectrve  Service  has  taken  ties  in  with  what  von,  have  been  readi,n£r 
in  tl„,ie  paper  .about  this  interagency  committee.  * 

,A,t  the  b^earing  before  the  subcommittee  on  March  16,  1,944»  I  ex- 
plained, tliat  loca.,1  boards  would  not  consider  re!iistran,t,s  u,nder  26 
years,  of  age  for  occupational  defermetits  in  t\w  future  mdess  the 
Hate  director  recommended  sucli  defeiments.  I  also  explained  that 
if  such  a  recommend  a  tJ:on  were  made  by  ttic  State  director,  it  would 
sti,II  be  ii,|,»  tn  tJ:,ie  local  board  to  determine  wlietlier  or  not  tlic^  defer- 
iiient  should  be  made. 

At  last.  Friday's  hearing  yon  inquired  of  Mr.  ,DonaId  Nelson  con- 
cerning wh,at;  you  bad,  been,  readinir  in  the  papers  with  respect  to  the 
freat,:ion  of  an  nitera^gency  co,ni,niittee  for  tlie  purpose  of  determining 
the  total  number  of  men  under  26  t.o  be  occupationaily  deferred  tem- 
pora.ri,l,y.  Yon  ^also^^ questioned  Mr.  Nelson  ge,i,ieral,ly  concerning  the 
method  of  making  that  determinati,on  and  how  it  was  to  be  allocated 
th,rou,ph  the  vnrious  war  agencies  to  the  acti'wties  engaged  in  their 
respectj,ve  fields. 

M'r.  ,Nel8on  info,rm,ed  you  that  he  and  other  ,representatives  of  war 
.a|?encies  had  been  working  with  Selective  Service  tiying  to  ascertain 
the  nu,mber  of  such  ,ni,en  who  should  be  temporarily  deferred  He 
stated  tliat  it  was  up  to  them  to  tiy  to  lim,it  that  number  to  the  least 
possible  ,nii,m,ber  that  can  carry  on  war  production  and  that  that  was 
the  problem,  Aey  were  working  on  at  the  present  time.  He  also 
stAted,  m  answer  to  a  specific  in(,|uii-v  from  Mr.  Sparkman,  that 
whatever  ,ligure  was  fixed  as  the  num,ber  to  he  deferred  under  26 
j'oars  of  age,  such  „nien  were  not  to  be  permanently  deferred,  but  that 
replacem,ents  shoidd  also  be  obtained  for  them  as  soon  as  possible 
«n,d  ,mdicated  the  need  for  i,m„niediate  action  along  the  lines  that  the 
comm,ittee  had  suggested  and  that  M,r8.  ,Luce  had  suggested  to  get 
the  4-F'8  and  others  for  replacem,ents  and  to  curtail  turn-over  so 
that  wa,r  production  w,il,l  not  suffer  and  so  that  these  men,  included 
withm  that  are  withui  the  quotas,  in  addition  to  those  we  are  taking 


out  who  are  not  within  the  quotas,  may  be  taken  mto  tlie  military 
service  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

When  questioned  about  the  figure  of  40,000  which  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Nelson  stated  that  that  was  not  a  dehnite 
figure  and  also  stated  that  it  did  not  indude  farm  workers,  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  some  others,  but  was  confined  to  employees 
in  war  industries,  transportation,  minmg,  and  so  forth. 

Obviously,  tlie  State  directors  of  selective  service,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  make  recommendations  to  their  local  boards  for  occupational 
deferement  of  certain  men  under  26  yeai's  of  age,  must  have  some 
satisfactory  information  presented  to  them  as  a  basis  for  their  deter- 
minations. The  procedm-es  that  you  were  discussing  with  Mr. 
Nelson  concerning  the  fixing  and  allocating  of  quotas  to  the  various 
war-effort  activities  as  to  defemients  of  specific  numbers  of  men  under 
26  yeai-s  of  age  are  for  the  purpose  of  fonnulating  a  plan  so  as  to  get 
more  definite  infomiation  of  a  satisfactory  nature  into  the  hands  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  -,     ,       ,.  ,        j 

All  of  the  State  directors  have  been  greatly  handicapped  and 
would  continue  to  be  greatly  handicapped  if  the  information  and 
requests  coming  to  them  came  solely  from  the  thousands  of  plants 
and  various  activities  engaged  in  war  production.  Obviously  it 
would  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  State  du-ectors  to  have  the 
\arious  war  agencies  look  over  the  requests  of  the  various  war-effort 
activities  in  their  respective  fields  and  submit  their  recommendations 
and  findings  to  the  State  directors,  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
respective  Government  agencies  after  processing  the  recommendations 
and  demands  of  the  indi\'idual  plants  and  activities  over  which  they 
have  some  jurisdiction  and  in  whose  processes  the  services  have  felt 
a  direct  interest  in  carrying  on  the  war  effort. 

In  this  latter  connection,  on  March  24,  1944,  subsequent  to  the 
hearing  at  which  Mr.  Nelson  testified,  General  Hershey  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  all  State  directors  of  selective  service.  A  copy 
of  the  telgram  is  attached  to  the  statement  and  was  sent  to  all  State 
directors  of  the  Selective  Service  System.     It  is  dated  March  24,  1944, 

The  War  Department,  Navv  Department,  Maritime  Commission,  War  Pro- 
duct! 3n  Board.  Oifice  of  Defense  Transportation.  War  Food  Administration, 
Petroleiini  Administration  for  War,  Solid  Fuels  Administration,  Rubber  Director, 
and  War  Shipping  Administration  have  been  authorized  to  designate  representar 
tives  in  each  Stat.e  to  endorse  form,s  42- A  special  for  key  registrants  under  the 
age  of  26  engaged  in  war  activities  other  than  agriculture  and  employed  m  estab- 
lishments coming  within  their  jurisdiction.  These  representatives  when  desig- 
nated will  present  iiicir  credentials  to  the  State  directors.  These  representatives 
will  also  be  authorized  to  furnish  information  to  State  directors  regarding  the 
activities  and  establishments  coming  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  exi>ected 
that  the  endorsements  and  information  provided  by  these  representatives  will 
be  used  by  State  directors  but  such  endorsements  are  not  binding.  This  procedure 
is  eflfective  immediately  and  will  apply,  although  new  lists  of  war  activities  and 
establishments  are  not  yet  available.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  will  furnish  you  with  a  new  list  of  war  activities  other  than 
agriculture  and  the  establishments  within  those  activities  in  which  key  regis- 
trants under  the  age  of  26  may  be  considered  for  occupational  deferment.  When 
the  list  of  war  activities  and  the  establishments  within  those  activities  have  been 
issued  to  State  directors  thev  will  constitute  the  only  activities  and  the  only 
establishments  in  which  registrants  may  be  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral restriction  against  the  occupational  deferment  of  registrants  under  the  age 
of  26  under  Local  Board  Memorandum  No.  115,  part  II,  paragraph  1  (a)  This 
does  not  affect  the  status  of  registrants  included  as  exceptions  by  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  in  Local  Board  Memorandum  No.  115,  part  II,  paragraph 
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'th^  rf2lfZf  «^lf '^^''f^K  *?i^''  ^^  •PP***^  ««<^  o'^Jy  to  Wgistrante  under 

loe  age  or  m  and  supplem€B,t8  but  does  not  reicind  other  i«rtlfi,ii*HAn  nr.^«X.-lI 

descTiTied  in  selective  service  regulations,  fowl  board  Zmomnda  rM  fe 
director  advices.    As  the  new  c^tificatioJi  proce^^STb^SH^  sUt 

mm  01  ,zo  on  ine  replacement  Imto  of  repiacement  schedules. 

«,,       .     ,,  (Signed)    Hbhshey. 

1  hat  IS  the  end  of  that  wire. 

me  vaiious  UovemineDt  agencies  to  analyze  the  reouests  of  tha 

of  those  men  under  26  years  of  age  in  such  cases  as  they  deem  neces- 
sary and  to  furmsh  the  State  directors  with  any  additional  information 
concemmg  classification  and  defermente  anj  the  need  h"r™r  a^ 
may  be  necessary.  "cihukci  us 

th?J™/'n.^^"  \  9T™*  ^^'f'^^y  *»y  ^  *«l«B«n»  «  a  part  of 
toe  general  program,  but  the  procedures  you  are  discussine  with  Mr 

melTn^?^^  ^,^  "^^  *5°«*V4  "^  quota.  f^dffemJnfof 
men  under  26  should  bo  formulated  and  should  be  put  into  oneration 

Ste^Wd^.  aPPropnate  action  at  both  the  National  and 

.tJ^L^J^''  ^^^  *!^*  ^  ?Seflcy  was  confining  its  activities  to  the 
iiXrt  ^hT^^J^  only  some  of  the  activities  engaged  in  the 
lT^  n,^tt  T.  ?  ^"^  "gonc'es  «n  addiUon  to  those  should  also  estab- 
iMh  quotas.  It  is  contemplated  that  they  will  do  so,  and  in  addition 
^t  an  mteragency  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Nelson  for  WiS 
Production  Board  and  the  heads  of  other  war  agencies,  those  I  haw 
named  and  perhaps  others,  wiU  analyze  and  consider  p^posed  quotis 

Sev  can  W  Z[  '^T  ''?**^"?^  thoy  respectively  repr<^ent.  rthat 
they  can  be  analyzed  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the  oveV-aU  na- 
tional needs  and  adjustments  made  accordingly 

mifLp  iTLT**^"*'"'*'^  that  each  member  of  the  interagency  com- 
mittee IS  to  have  one  vote,  and  that  the  total  national  quota  fixed  by 
the  committee  together  with  the  apportionment  of  the  nationS  auota 
among  the  individual  claimant  agencies  for  distribution  anions  the 
war  activities  in  their  respective  fields  is  to  be  submitted  XecUy  to 

ttn  fr^mXf ±V h"'^^  ^''T^r  ^^  '^^'  «'-"°ittee  as  a  recou^e^^ 
t^  m„rfiI.L„  I  ^1  ''•  ^'l  ^l""  V,cl»  recommendation  is  not  subject 
to  modification  by  the  member  of  the  committee  who  may  be  diie- 
naled  as  its  ehauxoian.  ^  * 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the  committee  members  wiU 
designate  or  have  designated  their  own  chairman,  who  is  to  have  one 
Top'ti^I^'f)!  '^  "^y."*!""-  member  and  is  merely  to  preside  at  the 
Uonlr^o/n^nH'^f  ^'i  ■'•  ^^'^  *^"  recommendation  as  to  the  na- 
nf  ?hi  ^^^!f  v^  «?  <«  'tf  apportionment  among  the  various  membere 
of  tie  committoe  IS  made  as  heretofore  stated,  it  will  be  submitted 
to  beJective  ber\ice  merely  as  a  recommendation,  following  which 
there  will  necessarily  have  to  be  the  closest  coordination  between 

Stfves^^rtll.*^  ^^"""'•"'  T^"^  "?  »^^  committee  and  r^p,^" 
the  n«fir„„l  SV^K^'t'^'r  ^t  aPPropnate  levels  so  that  not  only 
waibeS«1,tT^in  ".r  ^'"^  ^1  Stat*  directors  and  local  boards 
wiU  be  furnished  w  th  sulhcient  and  satisfactory  information  for  satis- 
fying themselves  that  the  quotas  are  correct,  and  that  the  Sdivid- 

S^cTbfXihete^'ir  "*  ^  "-'  ''--^''  "^^  '-'  -  - 
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Although  it  is  more  efficient  and  of  more  assistance  to  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  have  each  individual  war  agency  obtain  and  analyze 
the  problems  and  demands  of  the  activities  engaging  in  their  respective 
fields,  as  aircraft,  and  these  other  war  effort  activities  down  to  the 
lower  level,  process  them,  and  in  turn  submit  their  own  views  to 
Selective  Service  as  to  what  the  requests  and  demands  should  properly 
be,  rather  than  having  the  individual  activities  present  their  owu 
requests  and  demands  individually  and  directly  to  Selective  Service,  it 
will  be  far  better  in  my  opinion,  and  wOl  be  of  much  more  assistance 
to  the  Selective  Service  System  to  have  the  requests  and  demands  as 
recommended  by  the  various  agencies  considered  by  such  an  inter- 
agency committee.  Then  after  being  analyzed  by  the  committee  and 
properly  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  national  picture,  the  joint 
committee  will  present  its  recommendations  to  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

It  is  quite  comparable  to  what  you  gentlemen  have  proposed  anii 
are  watching  so  closely  and  carefully  with  respect  to  Government 
employees,  namely,  the  Central  Review  Committee.  There  you  do 
not  have  each  Government  agency  getting  the  information  from  the 
particular  activity  in  their  own  field  and  then  letting  it  make  demands 
on  particular  local  boards;  you  added  another  step,  by  requiring 
submission  to  and  coordination  by  the  Central  Review  Committee 
so  as  to  get  the  proper  uniformity  and  proper  allocation  after  a  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  national  picture. 

Mr.  Harness.  Colonel 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Haniess. 

Mr.  Harness.  Isn't  this  the  very  thing  we  have  been  talking  about 
for  months  down  here?  You  are  now  depriving  the  local  board  of  its 
discretion  to  pass  upon  the  deferments^ 

Colonel  Keesling.  No,  sir;  this  is  merely  endeavoring  to  do  at  the 
national  level  and  State  level,  what  should  have  been  done  a  long  time 
ago,  that  is,  get  from  the  lower  levels  the  information  from  various 
activities  engaged  in  various  phases  of  the  war  effort.  For  instance, 
the  War  Production  Board,  or  Judge  Patterson,  will  get  information 
concerning  the  situation  in  each  plant  that  is  manufacturing  machine 
guns  or  airplanes,  or  what  have  you,  and  that  information  would  be 
analyzed  by  the  established  agency  that  is  directly  interested  in  that 
production  which  will  make  necessary  adjustments  and  then  send  its 
recommendations  to  the  over-all  board. 

Mr.  Harness.  But  the  State  director  has  the  say  in  approving  the 
number? 

Colonel  Keesling.  In  connection  with  those  fellows  under  26,  the 
State  director  himself  must  first  make  a  reconamendation  to  the  loc^ 
board,  but  the  local  board,  subject  to  appeal,  is  the  one  which  in  the 
final  analysis  must  determine  whether  or  not  the  deferment  will  be 
granted. 

Mr.  Harness.  If  the  local  board  says,  "Yes;  we  want  to  defer  this 
man,"  and  the  Director  says,  "No,"  the  man  is  not  deferred,  is  he? 

Colonel  Keesling.  If  the  recommendation  is  made  by  the  State 
director  that  there  should  be  a  deferment,  then  the  local  board  with 
that  recommendation  as  i>art  of  its  information  will  determine  whether 
or  not  the  deferment  wiE  be  granted.  The  only  thing  the  State 
director  can  do  is  to  take  an  appeal.    On  the  other  hand,  if  he  does 
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not  make  a  recommendation,  then  the  local  board,  as  is  true  in  con- 
nection with  your  Government  procedure  if  there  is  no  authorized 
reoiiest  for  deferment,  cannot  consider  Mm  for  defeitnent. 

Mr.  Elston.  Colonel,  don't  you  think  that  these  activities  that  wil 
be  listed  will  be  the  only  activities  within  which  a  registrant  may  be 
considered  for  •defenncnt? 

Colonel  Kebbling.  Under  26,  oocupationally? 

M,r.  Elston.  Yes.  Now,  isn^t  that  a  ch^ar  violation  of  the  Act  of 
Congress?  Didn*t  'we  say  that  men  could  not  be  deferred  by  occupa- 
tions or  by  groups  in  any  plant  or  institution  regardless  of  ago?  W© 
did  not  fix  any  age  limit..  We  specifically  so  provided,  because  a 
previous  provision  in  tlie  law,  which  seems  to  us  clear  but  which  Mr. 
IcNiitt's  department  stated  was  not  clear,  made  exactly  the  same 
limitation. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Well,  sir,  this  is  not  defeiTnent  by  groups;  it  is 
merely  a  designation  of  thoM  plants  in  wliich  deferment  under  26  can 
be  granted.     Then,  within  that  plant  it  is  still  a  matter  for  the  local 

board  to  detennine  whether  defennent  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  Elston.  If  you  say  they  are  the  only  grou,ps  in  wliich  they  may 
be  granted,  tliat  is  the  same  thing  as  saving  there  a.re  other  groups  in 
which  they  may  not  he  granted. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Thai  is  right.,  and  under  the  act  authoritv  is 
gniBted  to  defer  nobo<ly,  or  defer  within  certain  categories.  But 
within  the  categories  you  cannot  defer  by  groups;  vou  have  to  have 
mdividual  consideration  of  each  individual  case  by  the  local  board. 

Mr.  Elston.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  says  you  may  defer 
by  categories  or  refrain  from  deferring  bv  categories. 

Colonel  Kibbling.  In  other  words,  you  can't  grant  blanket  defer- 
ments, everybody,  without  regard  to  their  individual  cases,  but  you 
may  specify  categories,  and  tlien  within'"  those  a  determination  may 
be  made  by  the  local  board.  I  would  like  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
statement  on  this  to  you. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  are  saying  there  that  yomig  men  under  the  age 
of  26,  who  are  engaged  in  (;,ertain  occupations,'  can  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  deferred,  aren't  vou? 

^  Colonel  Keesling.  The  occupation—it  is  not  exactly  the  occupa- 
tion, it  is  rather  the  activity.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  a  machine- 
gu,n  plant  or  an  airplane  plant,  or  what  have  you. 

*  ^r.  ElstO'N.  Either  wa}^'  you  are  saying 
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^  Colonel  Kefsling.  i:'n„der  tiif'  act,  the  President,  oi-  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  by  delegation  from  the  President,  could  say  that 
nobody  under  the  age  of  26  will  be  oocupationallv  deferred.  One 
'exception,  farmers,  may,  'by  applying'  the  test  of  the  Tvdings  amend- 
ment, but.  the  only  fellows  who  are  deferred  industrially  are  those 
who  are  deferred  under  the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  by  the  Presi- 
oeixii. 

Mr.  Elston,  I  grant  you  they  can  say  people  within  certain  ages 
shall  not  be  deferred  and  the  age  limit  laay  be  moved  down 

Colonel  Keesling.  Yes.,  sir. 

Mr.  Elston.  That,,  I  t'hink,  is  clearly  within  the  law;  but  when 
you  say  that  persons  witliin  certain  age  groups  may  or  may  not  be 
deferred,  depending  upon  the  type  of  work  they  are  doing,  you  cer- 
tainly are^  clearly  violating  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  Congress 
enacted  very  recently  to  clarify  another  provision.    Now,  let  me  ask 


you,  Colonel,  if  that  is  part  of  the  discretion  the  local  board  got  in 

the  case  of  a  man  who  is  working  in  some  plant  tliat  has  been  listea  by 
til  is  board,  we  will  say,  as  nonessential? 

Colonel  Keesling.  They  would  have  no  discretion  to  defer  him. 

Mr.  Elston.  Isn't  that  a  violotion  of  the  law? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  don't  believe  so,  sir.  What  I  would  like  to 
do,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  would  be  to  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration a  statement  setting  forth  the  basis  upon  which  they  detcT- 
mine  they  coidd  do  this,  and  then  you  can  decide  wliether  it  is  right 

or  wrong. 

Mr.  Elston.  I  am  not  at  all  objecting  to  what  you  arc  trymg  to 

ace  0111  dIisIi  . 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  law  I 
believe  I  can  show  the  provision  of  it,  and  that  it  is  the  proper  thmg 
to  do. 

I  desire  to  make  one  further  statement. 

Mr.  Nelson,  this  committee,  and  others  apparently  have  come  to 
the  point  where  they  recognize  that  something  must  be  done  m  order 
to  get  replacements  from  among  the  4-F's,  the  over-age,  the  discharges, 
and  perhaps  others  who  are  not  liable  to  Selective  Service,  and  that 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  the  turn-over.  I  am  definitely  of  the 
same  opinion  that  something  must  be  done  right  now,  because  these 
young  fellows  under  26  and  others  whom  we  are  taking  out,  who  are 
not  going  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  any  quota  we  fix,  in  many  cases  will 
result  in  curtailment  of  production.  Also,  those  who  are  within  any 
quotas  that  are  fixed  must,  as  Mr.  Nelson  has  stated  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Sparkman's  question,  be  replaced  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  the  only  way  I  see  that  can  be  done  is  by  having  some  control 
over  the  4-F'8,  the  over-age,  the  dischargees,  and  perhaps  some  others 
the  committee  may  determine  should  be  included,  and  to  get  down  to 
that  immediately,  so  that  we  can  get  the  young  fellows  who  are  physi- 
cally qualified  and  should  be  in  the  military  forces  now.  right  into  the 
military  forces  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  without  resulting  in 
any  disruption  of  necessary  production. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  in  that  comiection,  is  it  true  that  if  the 
armed  services  will  cooperate  with  you,  that  can  be  done  without 
additional  legislation? 

Colonel  Keesling.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  ophaion  it  can  be  done,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  by  a  recent  telegram  which  I  haven't  as  yet  presented 
to  this  committee,  preparation  is  now  being  made  for  doing  exactly 
that  with  respect  to  the  limited-service  men,  the  1-AL's  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  4-F's.  We  have  provided  that  these  fellows  in 
class  2-A  or  B  under  26  years  of  age  will  be  given  a  preinduction 
physical.  Those  found  to  be  fit  for  limited  service,  and  who  are  in 
war  work,  and  there  is  no  requirement  that  they  be  necessary,  wOl  be 
continued  in  class  2-A  or  class  2-B,  with  appropriate  designation  as 
to  physical  status,  or  1-AL's  and  4-F's  not  in  war  work  will  be  placed 
in  class  2-A  or  class  2-B  with  appropriate  designation  as  to  their 
physical  status.  If  they  get  into  war  work  even  though  replaceable, 
2-AL's  or  2-BL's  will  not  be  subject  to  induction,  unless  they  shift 
or  get  out  of  the  work  that  they  are  in  without  an  O.  K.  of  their  board. 
Now,  if  they  do  shift  or  go  out,  without  the  approval  of  the  local 
board,  then  they  will  be  placed  accordingly  in  I-AL,  and  be  subject  to 
induction,  and  wiU  be  taken  within  the  Army's  present  quota  for 
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liimt6d  service  of  5  percent  of  eficE  monthly  call.    In  other  words,  the 

Amy  at  the  present  time,  m  jm  know,  is  taking  in  tMs  5  percent  per 

m;OTitli  limited,  service  for  their  own  mMitary  'iMes. 

4kI  •!  C'Hf  BMAN.  Are  von  ^going  to  expand  the  limited  service  so 

?^  f     1  #^  heyond  what  it  covers  today? 

Colonel  Kebsling.  Limited  service,  as  Mr.  Sparkman  has-  cor- 
rectly mentioned,  k  within  the  physical  standards  set  hy  the  armed 
lorces.  1  don  t  think  that  will  be  eitpanded  appreciably,  in  answer 
to  your  other  question;  as  to  whetJier  or  not  this  can  be  done  adminis- 
JTSlilr^^  administratively,  in  my  opinion,  without 

,  Mr.  Spabkman..  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  lave  to  go.    Tliis  is  not  in  line 
right  now,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  committee  ought  to  pursue 

further  this  question  (>f  agricukural  deferment.  I  should  like  to 
make  the  request,,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  at  some  early  date,  and  I  do 
be  icyc  it  ouglit  to  be  early,  we  ask  Colonel  Kccsling  or  someone  from 
betecfaveSomce  to  appear  befoi'e  us  in  connection  with  that  subject. 

llie  Chaiemaw.  I  see  no  difficulty  about  that 

M  f^'^f  ,^f ''^®"''''''*  ^?'  "^"^  ^  ""'^  ■^■'^PPy  to  ^'^  ^^  because  that  is 
a  very  troublesome  question. 

The  Chaihman.  Colonel,  I  particularly  want  to  ask  you  irst  What 
agencies  are  to  constitute  that  interagency  committee? 

Colonel  Keesling...  I  would  like  to furnidi  that  for  the  record  sir- 

Most  of  those  tlmt  are  in  the  telegram  and  some  of  the  others,  but' I 
wil  geUihat  dehnitely  and  furnish  it  for  tlie  record. 

The  Chairman.  This  iiiterageney  committee  is  the  one  that  has 
been  mentinned  in  the  press  in.  the  last  couple  of  davs? 
i/Olonel  Keesling.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  beheve  that  participation 
by  these  _  various  war  agencies  on  this  t>oard  will  be  useful  now  for 
determining  ciefirment.  of  tliose  undfT  26? 
...oionel  Keesung.  les,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  How  about  expanding  their  activities  to  deter- 
mine th,e  deferments  to  the  26-  to  38-year  p-oup? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  beheve  it  would  be  quite  logical,  sir,  if  this 
special  committee,  or  if  the  powfi-s  that  be  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee saw^lit  to  recommend  that  this  eomniitt,ee  assume  that  broader 
ImictiMi  TO  respect  to  the  deferment  problems,  not  only  of  those 
uiicter  M  biit^also  of  those  over  26,  because  the  same  system  should 
work  as  well  m  that  field  as  in  the  more  confined  field  " 

Ihe  Chairman.  How  about  the  4-F  group?    I  have  been  some- 
wlmt  concenied  about  the  loss  of  persons  of  that  character,  who  are 
not  beiiig  subjected  to  Selective  Service  controls  at  the  present  time 
Uo  you  beheve  that  this  agency  might  be  able  to  handle  them  in,  some 
manner  i 

Colonel  Keebling.  Yes,  sir,  I  do;  I  beheve  as  to  these  various  air- 
plane  plants  and  other  activities  down  at  the  lower  levels  which  are 
actually  doing'  war-effort  work,  if  they  are  to  furnish  information  as  a 
bMisfordefc'mentof  certain  men  within  the  quotas,  it  is  verv  imnor- 
tant  that  at  the  same  time  they  furnish  other  information,  more  in- 
lonnation,  as  to  tiieu*  manpower  needs,  not  only  as  to  the  number  of 
deferred  fellows  they  need  teniporarily,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
numbers  of  4~-F''s^  and  the  numbers  of  men  over  .age  which  thev  need 
to  take  care  of  existing'  shortages,  also  to  replace  those  occupationally 
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deferred,  by  virtue  of  the  4-F's  and  others,  so  that  these  young 
fellows  who  are  in  the  quotas  to  be  recommended  by  the  interagency 
committee  can  be  withdrawn  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

If  the  proposal  which  was  made  here  and  which  was  approved  by 
Mr.  Donald  Nelson  is  to  go  into  effect  whereby  you  are  to  set  up  a 
corps 

The  Chairman.  Set  up  what? 

Colonel  Keesling.  Set  up  a  corps  within  the  armed  forces;  if  that 
is  to  go  into  effect  and  have  the  residt  that  we  contemplate  we  would 
have  to  know  somehow,  we  would  have  to  determine  somehow,  where 
we  want  these  4-F's  and  others  to  go  to  work  so  that  they  will  be  in 
appropriate  war  work  doing  their  patriotic  duty,  and  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  induction  into  this  corps.  We  will  have  to  have  that  informa- 
tion so  as  to  know  what  plants  and  activities  are  going  to  need  4-F's. 
We  could  then  concentrate  on  getting  them  into  such  warplants 
and  activities.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  lame  procedure  and  the  same 
interagency  committee  should  be  utUized  to  perform  that  additional 
function,  that  is,  to  get  the  information  on  the  manpower  require- 
ments and  also  get  the  mformation  as  to  the  turn-over  of  labor,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  then  as  a  board  of  directors  consider  these 
various  manpower  requirements  and  problems,  the  various  demands 
for  4-F'8,  and  the  various  demands  for  deferring  those  under  26  and 
over  26,  and  adjust  them  and  make  recommendations  concerning 
t^  in  the  light  of  the  national  picture  and  then  make  their  recom- 
mendation to  t}he  appropriate  agency. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  utilize  these  4-F's  without  legislation, 
both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  would  have  to  change  their 
picture  considerably  at  the  present  time,  would  they  not? 

Colonel  Keesling.  What  would  be  required  administratively  or 
by  way  of  legislation  would  be  an  assurance  to  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  that  the  members  they  would  take  into  such  a  corps  would  be 
in  addition  to  their  net  strength  of  11.3  or  11.4,  and  that  they  would 
merely  use  tJiem  on  work  that 

The  Chairman.  Have  yon  at  any  time  discussed  with  the  War 
Department,  the  possibility  of  their  utihzing  some  of  the  4-F's? 
The  thought  I  have  in  mind  is  that  many  of  these  men  could  be  used 
to  replace  physically  fit  Medical  Corps  men  in  the  various  Army  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country,  for  example,  do  the  work  they  are 
doing  and  release  those  physically  fit  men  for  overseas  Medical  Corps 
activities. 

Colonel  Keesling.  We  have  discussed  informally  with  both  serv- 
ices on  different  occasions,  but  there  are  two  phases  to  your  question, 
sir,  two  phases  to  the  problem.  One  is  whether  the  Army  would  have 
to  take  in,  as  you  suggest,  additional  limited  service  or  4-F  per- 
sonnel— or  let  us  call  it  "nongeneral  service  personnel,"  and  use  them 
primarily  for  military  purposes.  I  camiot  comment  on  that  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  utilization  of  military  personnel  within  the 
armed  forces.  I  caimot  comment  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  ll.S 
or  1 1.4  should  be  nongeneral-service  personnel,  that  is,  the  over  37 's  and 
the  limited-service  men  (18-37 's  with  certain  defects),  and  the  4-F's. 
Presumably  there  are  a  certain  number  of  jobs,  and  only  a  certain 
number  of  jobs,  that  they  could  perform  out  of  all  the  assignmenta 
that  are  to  be  performed  oy  the  armed  forces.  So  that,  so  far  as  the 
Army  is  concerned,  I  am  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  this  hearing 
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and  tlie  siibiect  we  are  discussing,  that  they  have  taken  in  and  are 
taking  in,  all  the  nongeneral  service  personnel  they  could  use  for  mili- 
tary purpose,  and  that  wnsequently  these  would  be  taken  in  for  a 
semmiiitary  purpose  so  as  to  assure  that  the  armed  forces  would  be 
provided  witli  the  supplies,  food,  and  other  things  they  need. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  would  be  done  somewhat  in  the 
Ime  of  the  units  suggest'ed  by  IV'Ira..  Luce. 

Colonel  Kbeslino.  Exactly,  sir.  That  is  one  way  of  approaching 
the  problem.  The  Austin-Wadsworth  proposal  is  iii  substance  much 
the  same  thing  insofar  as  the  results  they  are  endeavoring  to  attain. 
I  believe  under  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill  that  unquestionably  they 
would  operate  administratively  in  a  specific  manner.  This  could  b© 
assured  by  specifying  in  that  legislation  what  categories  of  persons 
would  be  used  in  what  order.  Thus  far,  the  bill  has  not  been  modified 
80'  as  to  put  in  these  specific  devices.  Of  course,  the  Austin-Wads- 
worth bill  is  broader  in  coverage  than  tlie  proposal  we  are  discussing. 
At  the  present  time,  I  understood  Mr.  Nelson  to  say  he  would  prefer 
to  have  the  Luce  bill,  which  will  be  a  definite  and*specific  proposal, 
and  then,  subsequently,  if  necessary,  we  could  expand  the  coverage. 
'•The  Chaihm'an.  My  own  thought  is  that  we  can  possibly  do  it 
■without  either  bill.     We  might  try  that  first. 

I  think  it  might  be  more  beneficial;  then,  if  we  fail,  we  might 
attempt  something  along  that  line. 

Colonel  Keesling.  One  thought  I  had  is  that,  by  having  legislative 
aanction  you  would  be,  in  effort-,  assuring  the  armed  forces  that  these 
4-F'8  and  others,  if  they  were  taken  in,  would  not  be  included  in  the 
11:3  or  1L4.. 

The  other  question  you  are  raising,  as  to  whether  tliey  could  use 
'Somc:  4~-F'8  and  a  large  percentage  of  nongeneral  service  personnel 
for  their  purely  military  tasks  is  one  you  would  have  to  thresh  out 
with  the  services  themselv^es  as  a  separate  matter  at  a  special  hearing. 
From  the  standpoint  of  legislative  sanction,  it  would  be  a  declaration 
by  Congress  that  they  approve  this  action,  which  is  a  limited  form 
of  compulsion. 

The  Chaihm,an.  Going  back  to  this  interagency  committee,  do  you 
feel  that  they  .might  serve  the  additional  function,  other  than  those 
with  regard  to  Selective  Service,  namely,  helping  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  allocation  of  materials  and  suppheS;  such  as  agricultural 
priorities  and  matters  of  that  character? 

Colonel  Keeslin'Q'.  Yes,  I  believe  that  the  same  procedure  can  be 
foMowed  with  respect  to  getting  that  additional  information,  so  as  to 
know  how  best  to  distribute  machinery,  atihze  apparatus,  and  so 
forth.  However,  as  that  to  a  large  extent  comes  within  the  field 
of  Mr,^  Nelson's  WPB^,  I  tMnk  it  might  be  well  to  talk  with  him 
about  it.  In  that  particular  regard, "l  understand  that  when  they 
were  discussing  the  composition  and  the  functiomng  of  tliis  inter- 
agency committee,  one  of  the  members  proposed  that  it  have  a  pro- 
duction man  as  chairman,  or  fading  that,  that  there  be  two  chairmen, 
somebody  from  WPB ;  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Wilson  as  one,  and  some 
one  dse  as  the  other. 

T%e  Chairman.  How  would  the  functioning  of  this  interagency 
committee  then  differ  from  the  original  War  Manpower  Commission? 

Colonel  Kebslin'G.  Actu^aily,,  as  I  see  it,  this  committee  is  separate 
and  diBtinct  from  the  Ww  M.aiipower  Commission. 


The  Chairman.  As  a  distinct  field  of  activity,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  existing  War  Manpower  Commission?  ,    ,.  ^.     . 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  should  say  physically  separate  and  distinct, 
but  actually  performing  a  function  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
function  to  be  performed  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  an  actual  function  that 
should  have  been  performed  by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in 

the  past?  .  1  i.1,  i. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  m  that  regard  that,  as 
vou  know,  the  War  Manpower  Commission  does  not  function  directly 
as  a  commission  with  final  authority.  The  authority  is  vested  in 
the  chakman,  and  the  chairman  has  fuU  authority  to  accept  reject, 
modify,  or  do  as  he  wishes  with  the  recommendations  of  the.  VV  ar 
Manpower  commissioners.  That  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  this 
interagency  committee,  where  all  the  committee  members  have  a 
vote,  and  it  is  their  decision,  the  decision  of  the  majority,  that  passes 
along  as  a  recommendation  to  Selective  Service  or  the  appropriate 
agency;  but  anything  that  the  War  Manpower  commissioners  do  is 
mCirely  by  way  of  advice  or  recommendation  to  the  chau-man;  and 
the  chairman  has  the  authority,  under  the  Executive  order,  as  you 
know,  to  formulate  the  policy  and  do  as  he  wishes. 

The  Chaieman.  You  touched  on  that  in  your  previous  testimony. 
In  other  words,  in  this  interagency  committee  the  chairman  wdl  not 
be  able  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
done,  but  will  merely  carry  out  the  direction  of  the  members  of  the 

commit  tee. 

Colonel  Keesling.  As  I  understand  it,  he  merely  carries  out  the 
action  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  or  whatever  it  is,  whether  it  is  a 
two-thirds  or  a  majority,  I  don't  know;  but  the  action  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  members  will  be  submitted  by  way  of  a  recom- 
mendation directly  to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  and  will  not 
be  subject  to  modification,  or  what  have  you,  by  its  chairman  or  co- 
chau-man,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  has  been  somewhat  premature  for  any 
member  of  this  board  to  recommend,  and  Congress  to  pass,  any  legis- 
lation regarding  it.  ,  ^      ^  * 

Colonel  Keesling.  Of  couree,  that  is  a  matter  for  Congress.  As 
Mr.  Nelson  so  aptly  said  last  Friday,  Congress  was  the  board  of 
directors,  and  any  recommendation  from  Conoress  or  from  this  com- 
mittee on  legislative  matters  would,  of  course,  be  entirely  up  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  plan  of  this  kind  really  shoidd  have 
been  introduced  sometime  before.  I  think  it  might  have  been  very 
material  and  helpful  to  us. 

Colonel  Keelsing.  No  question  about  it.  ,     ,  ^  .  ,  . 

The  Chairman.  Determining  this  question  of    deferment    might 

have  obviated  this  difficulty.  ^  ,    .    i-        ..       i 

Colonel  Keesling.  No  question  about  it,  but  I  do  believe  if  such  a 
committee  had  been  functioning  in  the  broader  field  you  have  outlined, 
that  is  beyond  merelv  the  limited  18-26  defiMineni  held,  we  would  not 
now  be  faced  with  the  situation  we  are  facing,  and  perhaps  the  urge 
for  occupational  deferment  would  not  be  so  great  as  we  would  have,  i 
believe,  already  obtained  replacements  for  the  men  whom  w^e  are 
now  seeking  to  take  and  who  shoidd  have  been  m  the  armed  forces 
long  before  this,  and  who  would  have  been  under  a  proper  plan  properly 
executed. 
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The  CeAiRMAN.  However,  it  is  the  very  same  function  that  the 
mi^M,anpower  Commission  might  properly  have  exercised '  in  the^ 

Colonel  Kbeslinq.  It  was  our  cx)ncept,  sir,  when  the  War  Man- 
power  Commission  was  established  in  April™I  think  it  was  Anril 
18,  1942~that  it  would  serve  a  need  that  had  to  be  performed  and 
we  felt  that  the  War  Manpower  Commission  wonid  Ks  a  poHcy 
commission  and  would  not  be  in  the  operating  field  and  wouH  not 
he  operating  m  the  manner  that  the  Chainnan  and  staff  are,  so  to 

^TLr^ST-^^l^'^'^'^"^*  the  Commission  and  the  Chiirman 
and  staff,  working  hand  m  glove,  would  make  the  findings  and  follow 
!:l™!!f  P~'C«^««  we  have  outlined  with  respect  to  this  interagency 
^^ty^^e  and  make  thBir  determinations  and  make  then-  recom- 
menaations  ^to  Selective  Service  and  let  operations  he  carried  out  bv 
the  appropriate  agencies,  who  were  members  of  the  Commission 

1  may  state  ;n  that  regard,  sir,  knowing  something  abont  what*  vou 
we  intemted^m:  Shortly  after  war  was  declared  on  Pebniarv  3.  1942 
General  Herahey  appeared  before  the  Tolan  committee  and  also  before 
tltu^^i  Committee  on  Militaw  Affairs,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
mvailaWe  for  your  study  one  of  the  statements  we  made  then,  and  I 
would,  like  to  read  one  part  of  it  that  touches  right  exactly  on  that 
Iiomt,  as  to  what  an  over-all  board  such  as  a  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion wonId  he  expected  to  do,  and  what,  in  effect,  this  interagencv 
committee  now  sets  out  to  do.  Of  course,  the  ■figures  and  a^e  groum 
were  app  icable  to  that  time,  Febmaiy  3  I942^TadhiTorthat 
statement:  ^ 

The  Sdectiye  Service  System  has  been  charged  with  the  resnonsihiHtv  nf 

hltw™  9^  :  A'tTf  *■''?!  t""**^.?^  responsibility  of  determining  which  of  the  nfeii 
between  20  and  44  shonld  be  allocated  to  wartime  production  or  other  eVsM^^l 

mi  ouageiea,  as  to  obtain  the  best  use,  so  also  must  the  siipdIv  of  maimowpr  Ka 

*'''teiirl'*'"'r*«lr  r.^  *?'^«'^  ^^^  ■«•«>«*  effective  SL      """P^^**'  ^ 
Generally  spmking  the  following  are  the  users  of  manpower  essential  for  th^ 

1  ^TteArmv      ''***'"'**  *'~'**''  "^^^^^  ^^  interest:  ^^^^'^  f«r  the 

2.  The  Navy  and  Marine  Co^rpa, 
•3.  War  industrial  production. 

4.  War  agricultural  production. 

5.  War  transijortation. 

«.  Other  civilian  activities  easentijil  for  the  welfare  of  the  civilian  population. 

h«T^L'?;^!S'^r'  ™"'*  ^®  properly  allocated  among  those  users.     No  user  can 
te  f^rmiited  t^  require  more  manpower  for  a  particular  Job  than  it  is  deteiroined 

ahall  be  allotted,  to  it  .after  considering  the  needs  of  others.  ^eiermmed 

That  is  the  end  of  that  particular  excerpt..    May  I  offer  the  entire 
Btetement  m  exiiibit  A?  i'  j         «■*  ^w  enure 

The  matter  referred,  to  appears  at  tiie  close  of  Colonel  Keeslm^'s 

'tes^timony  ,as  exhibit  A.  '         ^^«*^'"*&  s 

Oil  that  same  line,  sir,  around  the  end  of  September  1942.  I  was 
appearmg  before  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  and  Mr.  Pace 

asked  the  followmg  question,: 

ei.'S'prf:  iT!  l"!^^'  when  you  appeared  before  the  co,m,m,ittee,  you  were  asked 
S^«fw  Z!f  ii^  n  planning,  and  you  stated  at  that  tiiie  that  you  sin- 

Zatei^rmfd  I^^^^^  P'?r.r'!>^n«  ^^^^  "■P*''^  ^^^  ™PP«««  «f  manpower, 

"Z^f!     i*i  ^f^'T"^'®*^*;*    4*  ^'"^  ^'™«  ^  want  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  anv 

IwifesT  '  *^''""*'  ^^  "  ^  «*y'  ^^^  """^  ^^  ^  ^  based  ipon  the 
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I  answered: 


I  recall  going  into  that,  Mr.  Pace,  and  it  was  my  idea  at  the  time  that  most 
certainly  if  we  are  not  basing  our  demands,  that  is,  our  war  plans,  upon  the 
supplies  of  both  materials,  equipment,  and  manpower,  we  are  going  to  lose  the 
w,ar — ■ 

That  was  a  pretty  drastic  statement  at  that  time. 

In  that  respect,  I  think  some  of  the  people  in  Washington  have  had  some 
business  experience.  They  know  very  well  that  if  you  have  a  corporation  that 
has  $100,000  in  the  cash  drawer  you  would  not  allow  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  advertising  to  go  out  and  commit  the  corporation  to  $120,000  worth  of  ad- 
vertising. 

No;  you  would  have  a  board  of  directors  that  would  determine  what  resources 
you  have,  and  then  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them. 

Now,  answering  your  particular  question,  General  Hershey  has  brought  out 
here  the  fact  that  you  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  you  have  Mr.  Eastman 
who  represents  Defense  Transportation;  you  have  Admiral  Land  in  respect  to 
shipping  and  shipbuilding;  and  you  have'  Mr.  Nelson  who  represents  industrial 
war  production;  and  you  have  a  number  of  other  Government  agencies  that  are 
all  very  vitally  interested  in  various  phases  of  the  war  effort.  If  you  get  all  of 
these  men  together  in  one  room,  together  with  the  chiefs  of  staff  and  their  advisers 
on  the  materiel  and  personnel,  plus  some  labor  management  representatives; 
and  some  representatives  of  agriculture  and  have  such  a  war  council  presided  over 
by  the  President — or  his  delegatee — we  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  all  of  this  in- 
formation as  to  how  many  men  of  various  types  and  how  much  of  materials  and 
equipment  we  have  in  the  entire  United  States  and  among  the  United  Nations; 
we  could  then  tell  how  many  men  and  how  much  of  materials  and  equipment 
can  be  allocated  to  and  used  by  the  various  military  and  civilian  war  effort 
users  in  the  various  phases  of  the  war  effort. 

The  Selective  Service  System,  on  the  manpower  side,  is  the  warehouse  of 
manpower  of  all  types,  but  unfortunately  not  all  of  the  customers  come  through 
the  front  door.  The  time  has  come  when  everybody  has  to  come  through  the 
front  door  df  the  warehouse.  We  cannot  have  some  coming  in  through  the 
back  door  or  windows  without  our  knowledge  and  withdrawing  various  types 
of  our  manpower  without  having  such  mthdrawals  debited  and  noted  on  our 
selective-service  manpower  books  and  records.  I  think  it  is  best  for  all  war-effort 
users,  the  shipyards,  the  war  plants,  the  military  and  others  to  have  an  orderly 
businesslike  procedure  followed,  and  when  a  request  is  made  for  men,  the  par- 
ticular war  effort  user  should  be  required  to  present  a  requisition  bearing  the 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  board  of  directors  or,  if  necessary,  the  President,  in 
order  to  have  the  particular  demand  for  men  honored  by  selective  service. 

After  the  policies  are  formulated  and  the  war  plans  are  made  by  the  war  board 
of  directors  on  the  basis  of  supplies  of  manpower,  materials,  and  equipment,  then 
the  policies  and  plans  should  be  submitted  to,  and  carried  out  by,  the  existing 
agencies  whose  heads  are  on  the  board  of  directors. 

The  heads  of  such  agencies  meeting  together  with  others  are  the  ones  best 
qualified  to  furnish  information  as  to  supplies  of  manpower,  materials,  and 
equipment  to  bring  about  proper  coordination  among  the  various  war  effort 
agencies,  and  to  develop  war  plans  to  be  carried  out  by  the  appropriate  existing 
agencies.     Such  agencies  are  the  ones  best  qualified  to  carry  out  such  plans. 

Selective  Service  as  the  reservoir  of  manpower  deals  with  all  the  war-effort 
agencies.  When  requisitions  duly  approved  by  the  board  of  directors  have  been 
submitted  to  Selective  Service,  it  is  quite  capable  and  has  an  adequate  structure 
to  register,  inventory,  and  deliver  the  manpower  called  for  by  the  requisitions, 
whether  for  military  or  for  civilian  war-effort  use. 

That  appears  in  this  record  I  have  here  at  the  bottom  of  page  70 
and  goes  over  to  the  top  of  page  72. 

I  prepared  additional  statements  and  charts  along  the  same  line 
which  I  would  like  to  make  available  for  Judge  Burton  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  which  is  exactly  what  was  outlined  in 
what  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  interagency  committee  can 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  sort  of  a  review  committee,  and  I  think 
if  they  handle  their  problem  as  effectively  and  as  toughly  as  the 
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review  coiiimit,.tee  did,  we  may  be  able  to  eliminate  very  rapidly  and 
effectively  tlie  present  existing  sliortaire  tha^t  the  selective-service 
boards  have  run  into  in  ti-ying  to  fill  their  quotas. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  a.ppearing  here  this  morning. 

That  is  all  at  tiiis  time.  'We  will  adjourn  imfcil  tomorrow  morning 
at  10:30  oVlock. 

(Wberen'poii,,,  at  1  p.  m.  in  adjourimient  was  t^aken  nntil  10:30  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  M,arcli  28,,  1'944.) 

Nftliional  Heaclquartera,  Selective  Serviee  System,  Washiiigtoo,,  D.  C. 

8t*atb,mi.nt  B'Y  B,rio.  Gen.  Liw'is  B.  Heushby  Before  House  Committee 
Investicattxo  Natio?<a,l  Hepensb  Migration  Febriiary  3,  1942 

I  am  appmriiin  in  accordance  with  the  committee''.^  request  and  have  prepared 
m  brief  state.m'^iit  coverine  the  specific  iiK|uiries  ast  forth  in  such  request. 

The  Selective  Service  SysttMii  has  been  cliarged  wi'th  the  responsibility  of  regis- 
tering  and  classifying  the  entire  manpower  of  this  Nation  betwTOu  the  ages  of  18 
and  66,,  and  with  the  further  rcspftnsibility  of  deterrnining  which  of  tJie  men  be- 
tween 20  and  44  should  be  ,al,locat':xi  to  the  armed  forces  and  which  of  tJieni  should 
be  allocated  to  m-artim,e  production  or  otJier  essential  civilian  activities  or  respon- 
fiibilitien.  ,As  a  ,sF>"eified  amount  of  nunit^y  must  be  so  budgeted  as  to  obta,in  tlie 
,b'eit  use,  so  ,also  must  the  8iii)i:»ly  of  nianpowcr  be  budgeted  ,and  allocated  so  as  to 
obtain  the  m,ost  effective  results. 

Generally  spcakiiiK,  t^ic  following  are  the  users  of  man, power  essential  for  th© 
war  effort  and  the  national,  health.  8,afetv,  and  iiitorest:  (1)  Tlie  Armv,  (2)  the 
M,avy  ,and,  ,Marine  Corps,  (3)  war  industrial  production,  (4)  war  agricultural  pro- 
duction,  {5}  war  Iransportatiori,,  and  «1)  other  civilian  activit^ies  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  tiie?  civilian  fiopiilat.ion  or  for  the  wa,r  effort.. 

It  is  obvioiM  that  maniMwer  mu,st,  Im'  properly  allocated  among  those  users. 
N'o  u,8er  can  be  iJ^'Tmitted  to  acquire  nio,re  manixiwer  of  ,a  pa,rticular  tv{»  tJ,ian  it  ia 
determ,ined  should  be  ,aIlocat©d  to  it  after  considering  the  needs  of  the  others. 

It  would  be  utterly  foolish  to  tAke  men  out  of  essential  war  production  and  induct 
them  int,o  the  armed  forces  when  by  so  doing  the  Army  fails  to  receive  the  equip- 
ment it  must,  lij'ive  in  order  to  ixht  effective! \-.  A  f)roper  balance  must,  be  main- 
t»,ined,,  and  ,m„ftnpower  must  be  so  allocated  that  a  sufficien„t  amount  of  mechanical 
equipment  will  be  av,ailable  for  the  ,Army  and  Navy  at  all  times. 

Ttie  principles  and  theories  of  Selective  Service' concerning  such  balance  and, 
,aI10'eAt,ion  have  been  under  careful  study  and  research  ,ior  ma,nv  \-ears. 

,A  t^,a,st  majority  of  the  in,a,n,power  between  tlie  ages  of  21  and  "36  have  a!re,ady 
been  regi,stered  and  |„«rtially  inventoried.  Immediately  following  December  7, 
IMl.,,  mrlien  public  o|>i,nio,n  becawt!  eniirch'  unified  and  it  was  obvious  that  there 
would  be  a_  txemendous  war  production  expansion,  coupled  with  a  simultaneous 
large-scale  increase  ii,i  tlie  size  of  the  armed  forces,  we  promptly  requested  and 
obtained  leRislat,ion  to  extend  tlie  ace  limits  of  men  liable  ,for  training  and  service 
and  to  providf  I'or  an  exi:,t'n,.sivi!  inventory  of  the  ,Xation's  manpower. 

Under  t,h,e  ,n,ew  legislalio,u,.  alt-hough  liability  for  militar-v  y^-vviac  is  confined  to 
the  men  between,  tlr    ■■  '  '^f" i  and  45,  piovision  is  made  for  Selective  Service  to 

inventory  all  of  the  i„u,t„t.,,j„,**„..v^.  ,1  between  the  ages  of  18  and  65,  The  ioven,tory  of 
the  men  iM'iween  18  and  20  and  between  45  and  65,  who  ,a,re  not  liable  for  service, 
will,.furnisli,  tlie  Selective  Service  System  with  more  detailed  information  upon 
which  to  establish  iiropsr  deferment  ixtlicMcs.  Bv  means  of  proper  deferment 
Selective  Service  can  to  a  considerable  extent,,  co:krol  proper  allocation  of  man- 
power among  the  ua?rs,  provided  the  individual  users  do  not  disrupt  our  operations 
and  upset  the  proper  balance  b\-  n!t,hlessly  competing  among  themselves  for  the 
cream  of  our  manpower.  Control  may  be  ImiMsed  by  denying  deferment  t,o  a 
man  working  at  a  nonessential  occup,at,ion,. 

,It  ,i,s  imperative  that  peak  production  be  attained  at.  the  e.a,rliest.  imssible  moment 
so  that  the  necessar}'  equipment  and  mat'<5riel  will  be  available  not.  only  to  meet 
the  ,require,ment,8  of  our  own  armed  forces,  but  also  to  assist  in  equipping  the 
,arm,ed  forces  of  oui  .allies,.  We  must  not  forget  tliat  for  every  soldier  there  must 
be  ,m,auy  men  worki,iig  tehind  the  lines  to  sust.ain  him. 

I  have  .already  ca,ll,ed  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  competition  among  the 
various  users  of  ,man,pomrer  must  he  controlled  or  entirely  eliminated.  ,Although 
w».r  industrial  production  must  he  maintained,,  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  draw 


nnneccRsarily  upon  the  supplv  of  potential  1-A  men  or  upon  manpower  engaged  m 
war  agi'iciiltural  p,roduction.  In  recent  conferences  with  management  and  lab'Or 
organizations  directlv  concerned  with  essential  industrial  production,  rt  was  agreed 
that  they  would  cooperate  with  us  bv  handling  their  jMiisonnel  expansion  program 
in  snch  a  manner  that  the  rosters  (jf  employees  would  consist  of  men  of  various 
ages  and  of  vaiious  circumstances,  and  would  also  consist  of  a  large  percentage  of 
women.  An  emplover  engaijed  in  essential  production  who  has  such  an  employee 
pattern  is  not  faced^  with  a  very  difficult  situation  when  it  is  recognized  that  the 
vast  ,majoiity  of  his  employees  would  be  entit.led  to  deferment  for  reasons  other 
than  oceu|mtional. 

In  this  connection,  too  often  we  overlook  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of  the  men 
engaged  in  essential  activirjes  are  deferred  for  reasons  other  than  occupation, 
namely,  for  depeiideitcv  or  bv  reason  of  physical  defects.  Statistics  disclose  that 
onlv  about  3.4  percent  of  classified  resistra  tts  are  ia  class  II.  of  which  2.5  l>e^c«^»t 
are' in  clans  II -A,  bei^g  engaged  in  essential  nonwar  civilian  activities,  while  9 
percent  are  in  class  II-B,  being  engaged  i.i  essential  war  activities.  In  coiitrast 
to  the  small  })erce:itage  of  essential  workers  who  are  in  cla.ss  II,  and  particularly 
ia  class  II-B,  the  statistics  disclose  that  a])proximatcly  64.1  percent  of  classified 
registrants  are  in  class  III,  being  deferred  because  of  dependency.  In  this  class 
is  found  the  bulk  of  the  workers.  , .        , 

There  is  no  question  but  that  all  of  the  various  users  of  manpower  would  prefer 
to  use  for  the  most  part  young,  physically  perfect  men.  A  survey  of  our  man- 
power, however,  reveals  that  there  are  not  enough  youiipj,  100  percent  perfect  men 
to  fill  the  total  ma^'power  requirements  of  all  the  users  of  manpoM^er,  if  we  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  having  an  armed  force  of  7,000.000  or  8.000,000  men  or 
more  and  the  production  of  mat^Sriel  with  which  to  equip  it  and  also  supplement 
the  mat6riel  requirements  of  our  allies.  ,    r,  ,      ■      c,      • 

In  the  rear  future  the  Army  will  be  inducting  through  Selective  Service  men 
from  all  age  groups  between  20  and  45.  There  is  no  question  but  that  some  of  the 
older  men  will  be  assigeed  to  jobs  requiring  less  physical  strain  thati  those  to  winch 
the  yoimger  men  will  be  assigied.  There  are  many  assignments  in  the  armed 
forces  that  can  be  performed  bv  snch  older  man  and  by  limited-service  men  just  as 
well  as  by  younger,  1 00  perce  1 1  perfect  men.  Wheti  the  armed  forces  required  only 
comparatively  small  numbers  of  men,  it  was  probably  advisable  to  impose  vrey 
high  standards  and  take  onlv  the  yonng,  100  percent  perfect  men  to  ]>erform  all 
assignments,  even  though  some  of  them  could  be  performed  just  as  well  by  men 
who^' could  not  meet  such  standards.  ..      u, 

The  other  users  of  manpower  ca^i  utilize  older  men  a-id  women  to  a  considerable 
extent  so  as  to  relieve  the  tremendous  dema'id  upon  the  supply  of  younger  men. 
UftleBS  this  is  done,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  manpower  of  different  ages  and  of 
different  types  to  meet  the  present  and  long-term  requirements  of  our  war  effort. 

Some  of  the  younger  industries  hired  their  employees  almost  entirely  from 
among  the  young,  100  percent  perfect  men.  We  have  been  calling  upon  them 
to  modify  their  emi)loymeut  practices  l)y  intermingling  with  their  existing  em- 
ployees a'  sufficient  percentage  of  wom,.e;i  and  also  men  of  older  ages  and  men  who 
are'iiot  entirely  100  percent  physically  perfect.  Employers  who  already  have 
proportionate  ii umbers  of  their*  employ ese  of  various  ages  and  circumstances 
should  not  discriminate  agairst  younger  men  when  liiring  in  the  future,  provided 
such  employers  eroplov  proportionate  numbers  of  various  ages  and  circunLstances. 

As  I  have  heretofore  indicated,  employers  who  have  such  a  cross  section  of 
employees  will  at  worst  be  concerned  only  with  the  replacement  of  a  fraction  of 
their  employees,  and  we  have  assured  such  employers  that  we  will  cooperate  to 
the  maximum  so  as  not  to  disrupt  essential  production,  and  so  as  to  provide  for 
making  necessary  replacements  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  entire 
concopt  of  occupational  deferment  contemplated  deferments  of  various  lengths 
of  time  to  take  care  of  situations  such  as  this. 

While  employers  engaged  in  essential  industrial  production  cannot  sit  com- 
l)lacentlv  by  and  expect  to  be  able  to  employ  only  young,  single,  100  percent 
perfect  men,  we  definitely  recognize  that  the  hysterical  action  on  the  part  of 
Selective  Service  local  boards  in  refusing  necessary  claims  for  occupational  defer- 
ment must  be  prevented. 

The  Selective  Service  System  has  thus  far  accpiired  information  with  respect 
to  the  supplies  of,  and  demands  for,  various  types  of  skilled  men,  from  all  available 
sources,  both  governmental,  public  and  private.  It  has  recognized,  however,  the 
need  for  more  detailed  and  more  accurate  information,  which  it  plans  to  obtain 
from  more  comprehensive  and  intensive  liaison  on  national,  State,  and  local  levels 
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r!\!r!^?"®''^*'  P"!*'***  ^""^  P'"'^?®  agencies  and  organiMtions,  and  also  from 
inU!«  ^?!l«T*  invejitory  contemplated  by  recent  legMation.  National  hea^ 
guartera  already  has  direct  liaison  with  labor  and  mani^ment  onranizations  and 
5Sl!Truf  ^f!f  coopemtioB  of  governmental  agenciesTnd  officials  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  manpower.  Such  relationship  oermit  vahmhiA 
exdmnge  of  ideaa  with  unusual  infomality,  facility  and  s^ed!  ^  *'^ 

With  respect ;to  the  occupational  inventory,  a  form,  which  we  propose  to  use^ 
fc  order  to  obtam  the  initial  information,  .has:  teen  tentativelv  draftSiT  Selective 
Bervice  with  the  assistance  of  various  Kovernmcntal  agencies  interested  in  such  a 
wrvey,  and  whose  cooperation  we  have  request-ed.  After' t:he  iniOal  i  fonnation 
has  been  obtained  by  way  of  the  proposed  form,  Selective  Service  intends  to  keeS 
that^uifonnation  cu:rrent  by  requiring  the  registrants  of  all  agents  to  file  supdiT 
mental  information  setting  forth  specified  changes  in  status.     Among  other  thii^r 

SLwZZit'JrJt^^nZ  '^■■*™'1  '"^  ^  ^'^'"  ^«^»  ^«  ^^  havcTcurr^nt  & 

wri,!l  wl  i  "^  matters  pertauimg  to  manpower,,  including  migration. 
^    We  have  been  receiving  numerous  uiquiries.  about  the  effect  felective  Service- 
is  having  on  agriculture.     From  the  best  information  available  to  uXm  govim! 
mental,  puMic  and  private  sources,,  on  the  national,  State,  and  local  levels   it 
seems  as  though  there  are  local  shortages  of  agricultural  labor  in  some  ama* 
particiilarly  in  and  around  the  heavy  iXtrial"LaS  a^^^ 
kbor  to  war  mdustrial  production  or  to  the  Army;  Navy,  and  Marine  Corw 

i!?«fi*lTrfl!r  ^^"^^^  ^'^^'"^'^  the  two  main  causes  of 

.anyauch  shortages,  with  Selective  .Service  coming  in  a  poor  third 

Proper  control  of  the  recruiting  practices  of  the  Army,  Navy '  Marine  Corm 
JSteT  te  iolcernS  "^  ^^^""^  *^  wtuation  insofar  as  essential  k^ricultural  mTi^ 

People  living  in  agricultural  areas  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  defer  everv 
it'^l'oT'iL^*™^!^  »B  and  every^  farm  hand  merely  because  the  individual 
lappens  to  be  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  farming,  the  test  of  deferment  is 
whether  or  not  the  products  from  such  farm  are  substantially  contributinir  to  our 
!ll'2S!i  f®***^'  wfety,  and  interest  in  providing  food  or  raw  materials  which  are 
«i»iilnal  for  our  armed  forces,  the  armed  forces  of  oui  allies,  or  our  civilian  popu- 

#i,Y!i^*^®i^"F""*^  ^^^  ™*"®''  ^"^  ««'''^*'"1  consideration,  and  we  recognize 
!!lw  T^IhTJ^^^  "^""'^  "'*"*'?  ^  ^?«M«*  demands  are  made  on  the  labor 
supply  by  all  users.  We  are  supplementing  and  expanding  our  contacts  with 
governmental  agencies,  with  fann  organizations  and  other  interested  crouDron 

l^M^  3^1  "^'f  ^"^i  *"''^*?'  "^^  «*^^P*«d  ^^^  «"'•  oceupationll  suVv^ 

ihould  bC'  of  material  .a8s,i8tance  in  guiding  our  policies 

Alowance  and  allotment  legislation  has  been  proposed,  and  if  enacted  in  proper 

form,  It  will  releaae  for  induction  many  registrants,  now  deferred  on  the  grounds 

The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940  charges  the  Director  of  Selective 

Service  mrith  the  responsibility  of  getting  post-war  employment  for  members  of 
the  Mmed  fo,rces,  whether  inducted  through.  Selective  Service  or  not  "«  »  "^ 

Bmce  the  en,act,ment  of  the  act  in  the  fall  of  1940,  we  have  been  en,gaired  in. 
planning  along  those  lines,  and  we  have  a  separate  division  in  national  headq  uarters- 
designated  as_  the  Reemployment  Division.  We  had  to  be  ready  to  get  re^mplov- ' 
ment  for  the  mductees^who  were^  to  be  released  from  active  dutv  at  the  expiration 
of  their  period  of  traming  and  service,  and  we  actuallv  did  put  our  reemplovment 
machinery  into  opration  with  respect  to^  the  ,men  over  28  years  of  ace  who  were- 
released  from  active  duty  under  the  age  deferment  act.  ^ 

,I,n  setting  up  our  reemployment  m,achine,ry,  we  sought  and  obtained  splendid 
cooperation  from  the  various  governmental, '  public  and  privatragencTs  and 
organimt^^  Oiir  contemplated  occupational  inventory  will  merely  supple- 
ment the  form,s  and  procedure  which  we  were^  using  in  our  reemployment  program 
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House  op  Representatives, 
Special  Committee  op  the  Committee 

ON  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
in  room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  M.  Costello 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Costello  (chairman),  Sparkman,  Philbin, 
Arends,  Elston,  Fen  ton,  and  Luce. 

Also  present:  H.  Ralph  Burton,  general  counsel  to  the  committee., 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

The  witness  this  morning  is  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman,  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

8f  ATEMENT  OF  HON.  PAUL  V.  McNITTT,  CHAIRMAN,  WAR  MAN- 
POWER COMMISSION 

The  Chairman.  Our  committee  is  interested  in  deferments,  as  you 
know,  primarily  as  the  subject  relates  to  Government  and  industry, 
which  is  pretty  closely  connected  with  the  manpower  problem.  We 
desire  to  cooperate  here  in  arriving  at  some  conunon  factor  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem  now  before  us.  Anything  that  you  can 
supply  in  the  way  of  getting  the  required  men  to  the  armed  forces 
and  at  the  same  time  continuing  the  deferments  in  industry  and 
agiiculture  which  are  requested  throughout  the  country. 

Pursuing  this  problem,  you  have  recently  amiounced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  interagency  committee  to  aid  in  solving  this  particular 
difficulty.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  explain  the  interagency 
committee  to  this  committee,  its  set-up,  and  the  particular  function 
it  is  designed  to  serve. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  will  give  you  a  statement 
as  to  what  we  think  this  situation  is. 

Now  that  we  are  withdrawing  most  of  the  people,  our  young  men, 
from  the  war-production  and  the  supporting  industries,  we  will  have 
to  find  other  workers  to  replace  them,  and,  as  the  President  has  said, 
the  older  workers,  the  men  and  women  who  are  disqualified  for  mOi- 
tary  service  will  have  to  take  their  places.  We  must  therefore  ask 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  effect  these  replacements. 

The  fii^t  question  is:  Do  we  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  manpower  to 
fill  the  gaps;  and  the  second  question  is,  Will  we  be  able  to  find  this 
manpower  and  to  move  it  where  it  is  needed? 
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^  In,  OKler  tO'  answer  tliese  questions,  I  must  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to 
tke  general  manpower*  sikiatloii  in  wliicli  we  now  find  oureelves. 

At  the  present  time,  the  manpower  situation  is  relati/vely  good,, 
labor  slioriages  a,re  caus,ing  ,l,e8s  damage  to  p,rodiicti,on  now  than  at 
any  tim.e  since  the  early  months  of  1943.  The  vast  majority  of  war 
plants  have  been  suppJied  with.  a,ie  ,m,anpower  tliey  need;  most  of  our 
production  p,rograms  are  on  sdiedule  or  ahead  of  schedule,  including 
the  cniciiilly^  ,iin,portiint,  ai,rc,raft  ,prQgram^ 

So,m,e  ,munitio,iis  items  are  behind  on  account  of  manpower,  but  the 
over-all  situation  is  good.  T,he  magnitude  of  our  wa,r  production  is 
now  equal  to  the  combined  war  ou,tput  of  the  ,rcst  of  the  world. 

,Moreover,  the  labor  tu,rn-over  has  been  materially  reduced,  the 
quit  rate  in  m,a,nufacfcu,ri,n,g  industries  has  fallen  from  6,29  percent  in 
Septemh^er  1943,  to  4.58  percent  in  January  1944. 

I  want  to  make  it  eiit.iroly  clear  that  in  ,my  opin,ion  the  manpower 
ni,obilization  in  the  lJiiit„c(l,  States  has  been  a  success.  We  have  found 
no  way  to  redu,ce  tiie  task  to  one  simple  formula,  and  we  have  dis- 
covered no  single  panacea  for  solving  all  our  difficulties;  hut  tlie  job 
has  been  done,  and,  moreover,  it^  has  been  done  in  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic maimer  with  an  unprecedented  degree  of  participation  on  the 
part  of  labor,  m,anagement,  and  the  local  community;  and  since  the 
beginin„in,||  of  the  defense^  program,  the  number  of  pe,r80,ns  who  are 
workmg  m  the  m„iMtary  service  has  increased  almost  one-third,  and 
besides  t,be  work  of  absorbing  empIo.vment  in  the  prod/uction  work, 
we  have  added  about  7,,000,000  m,en  and  women  to  tlie  national  labor 
forces  and  almost  11,000,000  peraons  have  been  inducted  into  the 
m,il,itary  services.  The  nu.m.ber  of  women  at  work  has  risen  by  more 
than  two-thirds,  and  em,ployment  in  the  m,unition  industries,'  which 
are  tlie  backbO'Ue  of  the  war  production  progra,m,  has  more  than 
doubled,  rising  from  4,100,000  ,in,  1940  to  9,700,000  'at  the  beginning 
of  t,his  year/ 

I  have  never  'thO'Ught  it  iieoessaij  to  state  that  our  huge  war-pro- 
duction schedules  were  too  ambitious  from,  the  standpoint  of  labor 
supply;  I  have  never  had  to  say  th,at  the  armed  services  could  not 
Mve  all  the  men  they  wanted. 

,M,an power  ,is  short,  yes,  but  it  is  sliort  because  mob,ilization  of 
great  magnitude  has  taken  place  a,nd  not  because  we  failed  to  find 
,8om,e  ,m,agic  fo,miula  that  wo^dd  permit  us  to  have  our  cake  and  eat 
it  too. 

Aa  ,1,  have  said,  the  labor  supply  situation  is  ,re.a8on,ably  good  at  the 
present  tim,e.  1  attribute  tliis  to  a  combination  of  two  factors.  The 
i,ra;t  ,18  th,is  program  whicli  lias  been  put  into  effect  for  critical  areas 
and  for  critical  industries,  and  tiie  second  the  reduction  in  manpower 
requirements  for  tlie  munition  industries,  which  has  ta,ke,n  place  in 
.recent  ,m,on,ths. 

In  the  critical  areas,,  it  has  been  necessary  to  review  carefully  the 
manpower  ,requirements  as  stated  by  the  employer  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  ,most  urgent  minimum  requirem,ents  are  met  fi„rst  out  of  a 
scarce  supply  of  labor,  and  for  this  reason  in  a  large  part  of  the  critical 
areas  we  have  succeeded  with  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  the  procurement  agencies,  through  the  programing  of 
manpower  priorities  and  employment  ceilings,  to  control  referrals  in 
some  38  industry-labor  market  areas.  Priorities  are  determined 
on  tlie  advice  of  the  Manpower  Prio,rities  Committee,   composed 
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of  representatives  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  the  procurement  agencies,  and  these  priorities 
govern  the  order  of  referring  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  they  are  assigned  only  after  an  examination  of  genuine 
manpower  needs  in  the  li^dit  of  production  schedules,  labor  utilization, 
and  employers'  specifications. 

Employment  ceilings  are  established  by  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission  in  order  to  set  a  permissible  limit  on  the  total  employment  in 
designated  establishments  or  the  activities  of  war  activities  withm  a 
labor-market  area.  The  purpose  of  ceilings  is  to  bring  employment 
into  conformity  with  the  available  supply  of  workers  m  order  to 
achieve  a  manpower  balance  in  that  area. 

Employment  ceilings  for  war  plants  are  set  on  the  basis  of  the 
manpower  needed  to  meet  production  schedules.  They  may  be  set 
for  an  indefinite  period  or  a  limited  or  a  specified  period  in  the  future. 

The  standards  and  procedures  followed  in  any  area  are  devised  m 
the  light  of  its  particular  manpower  problem,  and  this  device  is  now 
being  utilized  in  29  labor-shortage  areas.  Experience  has  shown  that 
employment  ceilings  are  extremely  useful,  not  only  in  achieving  the 
manpower  balance,  but  also  in  reducing  turn-over  by  means  of  limit- 
ing the  number  of  employment  opportunities. 

The  third  aspect  of  manpower  allocation  is  controlled  referral, 
under  which  workers  may  be  hired  only  upon  referral  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service  or  by  some  other  authorized  referral  agency.  Con- 
trolled referring  insures  that  qualified  workers  are  directed,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  jobs  which  must  be  filled  in  essential  establishments. 
Certain  classes  of  workers,  such  as  those  included  in  the  list  of  critical 
occupations,  are  subject  to  controlled  referral.  In  addition,  con- 
trolled re'erral  is  required  for  workers  in  14  areas,  the  male  workers 
in  1 1  areas,  and  workers  in  essential  activities  in  73  areas. 

Increased  emphasis  on  effective  manpower  utilization  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  program.  In  critical  labor  market  areas,  utiUzation 
studies  by  industiy  consultants  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
of  which  more  than  1,500  have  been  completed,  have  often  been  the 
basis  for  a  reduction  in  employment  ceilings,  and  a  consequent 
saving  in  manpower. 

Our  regulations  providing  for  a  minimum  48-hour  week  in  shortage 
areas  have  likewise  resulted  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  labor  needs 
with   attendant   benefits  to   civilian  activities,   as   well  as   to   war 

production. 

This  may  not  be  the  time  to  provide  a  detailed  account  of  the  results 
of  these  programs.  As  an  example,  I  might  cite  the  developments 
on  the  west  coast,  where  a  severe  manpower  crisis  has  been  definitely 
alleviated  in  recent  months  as  a  result  of  employment  ceilings.  The 
number  of  workers  in  west  coast  shipyards  is  now  less  than  in  the  fall 
of  1943,  and  large  anticipated  requirements  have  been  drastically 
scaled  down;  and  similarly,  employment  in  the  west  coast  airplane 
plants  has  been  considerably  reduced  with  no  deleterious  effect  upon 
production,  and  as  a  byproduct  of  this  development,  the  turn-over 
rate  in  the  Pacific  coast  shipyards  fell  from  12.3  percent  in  August  to 
8.3  percent  in  December.  In  aircraft  plants  the  turn-over  rate  fell 
from  7.5  to  5.8  percent  over  the  same  period. 

Many  other  areas  might  be  cited  in  which  future  labor  requirements 
have  been  lopped  off,  overstaffing  has  been  eliminated,  and  turn-over 
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bas  been  reduced,  siidi  as  Buffalo,  Hartford,  Bayton,  IndianapoHs, 

Tlie  second  factor  in  the  manpower  situation  is  that  the  labor 
reauirements  m  the  munitions  industries  hare  been  reduced  somewhat 

*nd  ships,  planes,  and  other  materials  are  being  turned  out  with  a 
OTaaller  input  of  manpower  than  formerly  was  necessary.    In  addition 
the  number  of  production  programs  has  been  curtailed  by  the  pro* 
curement  agencies  during  the  past  few  months,  including  fiiearms 

ammunition,  machine  tools,  aluminum,  and  magnesium,  and  for  these 
r^sons  manpower  requirements  in  the  munitions  industry  have  fallen 
off  t<>  some  ertent  from  9,700,000  in  November  to  9,60b,000  in  De- 
cember and  9,500,000  in  January,  9,400,000  in  February,  and  there 
tms  been  a  fairly  sharp  increase  in  the  lay-off  rates  in  these  industries, 
compared  with  the  lay-off  rates  during  m.ost  of  1943.  Lay-offs  have 
been  heaviest,  of  course,  in  those  munitions  industries  where  produc- 
tion programs  have  been  cut  b^ack.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  most 
critical  manpower  shortages  today  are  largely  outside  the  munitions 
mdustries.  They  are  found  in  such  supporting  activities  as  railroads 
lumber,  coal,  and  cotton  textiles,  and  although  these  industries  are 
somewhat  removed  from  direct  munitions  production,  and  from  con- 
tract procurement,  they  must  have  the  close  attention  in  the  nian^ 
power  program,. 

In  the  lumber  industry  employment  has  been  dropping  steadily 
lor  more  than  2  years.     We  need  m  ore  than  40,C  00  additional  workers 

rf§20^  """^^  ^  ''^^''  ^"^  '^*'^*  ^^^  ^^^^  requirements 

The  situation  on  the  railroads  is  ilkistrated  by  the  fact  that  85  000 
men  are  listed  on  the  replacement  schedules  for  induction  by  Julv  1 
and  because  of  declining  employment  in  the  cotton  textile  industry,  it 
:is  beheved  that  the  total  output  during  1944  will  be  at  least  10  percent 

below  estimated  requirements. 

Kow^  that  this  background  is  located,  answering  the  questions  that 
1^ mentioned  a  few  moments  ago^tlie  first^  question  was:  Do  we  have 


tlie  manpower  to  replace  the  m;en  who  will  be  inducted?    Aside  from 
'»«  akdls  which  are  irreplaceable,  we  do  have  the  manpower. 

The  second  question  was:  Can  we  find  this  manpower  and  move  it 
into  the  jobs  where  it  will  be  needed?  On  the  whole  I  feel  reasonably 
confident  that  this  can  be  done.  After  all,  we  liave  been  replacing 
men  in  industry  for  a  good  many  months.  One  voar  ago  the  rate  of 
mduction  was  much  higher  than  it  is  now.  We  are  better  equipped 
to  know  t^e  facts  and  the  labor  demands  than  when  we  started;  we 
have  an  effective  mechanism  for  interarea  recruitment  and  to  transfer 
the  workers  to  any  critical  areas.  We  have  set  up  machinery  to  locate 
the  urgent  needs  and  to  channel  the  m-orkera  into  those  jobs.  I  must 
point  out,  however,  several  factors  which  will  make  the  replacement 
job  unusually  difficult  from  now  on. 

In  the  first  place,  the  miitary  semces  will  be  takmg  the  kmd 
of  men  for  whom  replacements  are  most  difficult  to  find.  What  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  need  most  is  physical  fitness,  and  this  is  pre- 
oisely  what  is  needed  in  many  jobs  which  are  essential  to  the  war 
production  program.  In  addition,  we  must  allow  for  future  military 
demands.  No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  what  this  demand  will 
TO.  We  know  'that  further  drains  on  our  supphes  of  manpower  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  replacements  for  our  armed  forces  even 


after  the  net  strength  is  reached  in  July.  We  know  also  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  shift  quickly  from  one  line  of  production  to 
another,  expanding  in  one  area,  and  while  contracting  in  another 
area. 

In  the  second  place,  essential  jobs  will  no  longer  be  protected  by 
occupational  deferments,  as  has  been  the  case  thus  far.  Up  to  now 
we  have  been  able  to  reserve  from  mihtary  service  large  numbers  of 
men  employed  in  esseitial  activities  and  in  essential  occuoations. 
Those  under  26,  for  the  most  part,  must  go,  and  there  is  every  prob- 
abihty  that  at  a  later  date  the  age  below  which  occupational  defer- 
ment wOl  be  denied  or  seriously  restricted  will  be  raised  from  26  to  28 
or  even  to  29.  The  Selective  Service  System  will  not  be  drafting 
any  more  men  than  we  originally  anticipated,  but  they  will  be  different 
men.  This  program  will  make  heavy  inroads  into  the  pool  of  our 
manpower  supply,  and  into  essential  war  production  and  supporting 
activities  which  have  so  far  been  accorded  some  measure  of  protection . 

In  the  third  place,  we  will  have  to  find  replacements  for  industries 
which  are  unattractiVe  to  the  worker,  and  therefore  are  understaffed, 
at  the  same  time  as  we  are  attempting  to  raise  employment  levels  in 
those  industries. 

As  our  labor  reserves  have  dwmdled,  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  workers  for  the  hot,  heavy,  and  dirty  jobs,  for  the 
low-wage  jobs,  for  the  geographically  isolated  jol^s. 

Lacking  power  to  assign  labor  directly  to  specific  employments,  we 
have  naturally  met  our  greatest  difficulties  in  connection  with  these 
unattractive  jobs;  but  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  our  most  pressing  man- 
power shortages  today  are  found  in  industries  of  this  type,  and  I 
would  also  mention  that  the  civilian  psychology  is  not  going  to  make 
this  manpower  job  any  easier.  Notwithstanding  the  certainty  of 
better  days  ahead,  or  the  prophesies  of  the  military  authorities  of  the 
Nation  that  the  war's  end  is  just  around  the  comer  and  that  peace 
and  the  resumption  of  civilian  production  are  soon  to  be  here,  have 
greatly  affected  the  attitude  of  many  workers  toward  war  jobs.  Every 
production  cut-back,  and  certainly  every  prediction  of  the  mihtary 
leaders  that  the  war's  end  is  only  a  few  months  ahead,  every  discus- 
sion of  the  resumption  of  civilian  production,  moves  many  war  work- 
ers to  leave  war  jobs  and  seek  a  place  m  civilian  production  and  makes 
more  difficult  the  task  of  recruiting  workers  from  nonessential  to 
essential  activities. 

During  the  recent  meeting  here  of  the  regional  directors,  represent- 
ing all  the  12  regions  of  this  country,  the  opinion  was  unanimous  to 
the  effect  that  as  a  result  of  these  things  the  manpower  job  for  the 
next  6  months  at  least  will  be  very  difficult  in  two  respects. 

First,  in  respect  of  the  retention  of  workers  in  essential  war  indus- 
tries, and  second,  with  respect  of  the  recruiting  of  workers  for  such 
industries.  Instance  after  instance  was  given  of  a  marked  exodus  of 
workers  from  essential  war  industries  following  large  cut-backs  in 
certain  areas,  and  also  following  rosy  prophesies  as  to  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. We  must  recognize  that  these  psychological  problems  will 
make  the  task  more  difficult,  even  though  da  sUtistical  requiremente 
are  much  easier. 

Our  task  in  the  months  ahead  is  clear.  We  must  hold  on  to  needed 
workers  in  essential  and  vital  industries;  we  must  be  able  to  shift 
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workers  as  qiiicldy  lis  production  demands;  and  we  must  recruit  re- 
placements for  those  \\iu>  enter  tlie  armed,  forces,  or  who,  for  othef 
reasons,  leave  the  labor  market,  .and  in  view  of  the  developments  of 
the  militft:ry  and  civilian  luithoriiies  to  wliich  I  have  called  your  aiteu- 
tiou,  the  question  which  naturally  arises  is  tliis:  Will  the  present  man- 
power policy  wliifh,  as  we  have  noit'il,  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the 
mi,niniuni  of  niandatorv  powers  and  the  maximum  of  reliance  upon 
voluntary  cooperative  lietion,,,  prove  adequate  to  meet  the  urgent  and 
imperative  demands  which  may  lie  ahead?  We  might  m  well  put  to 
ouraelves  this  searching  question:  Is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  approach 
'''"■:is  challenging,  crucial  pc^riod  witliout  putting  ourselves  in  a  position 

bich  will  assure  quick,  eertain,  a.nd  speedy  action,  assure  quick  sliifts 
one  produftivc  activity  to  anoth,er,  from  one  job  to  another, 
from  one  area  to  another,  and  meanwliile  assure  tlie  i-etentiou  in 
essential  wa:.r  work  activities  of  t.lie  full  quota  of  war  wo,rkei*s? 

With  respect  t^o  our  policy,  the  question'  is  this:  Should  the  authority 
of  the  W'ar  Manpower  Oommissioti  i)e  unijrmf'ntiMl  by  the  p3wer  of 
c  .)m;pulsoTy  assigiunent  of  workers  t-o  meet  emergency  demands? 

In  raising  t.his  question  I  liave  assumed  the  retention  of  the  man- 
power procisst's  wtiieli  hfl.ve  been  afiplied,  and  I  think  applied  so 
succ€»3fully.  l'pt.ot!i*>  |>res(MU'  tin"***  1  would  be  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  al'iandonnieni  of  th,ose  p,ro.  ■  -.  We  should  cont-inue  to  put 
th,e  emphasis  on  ikf-  voluntary  and  coopecntive  action:  wc*  should 
by  all  means  pres(»rve  the  plan  for  cooperatJ.(»n  l)etween  managenu*nt, 

labor,  a!id  agi iculture  through,  eoinmitt,.ees  representing  those  interests. 

It  would  be  no  tiling  slioi-t  of  t.ragic  to  throw  away  tlie  work  d  )ne  by 
these  eommittees  and  set  up  a  f)lan  of  manpower  mobilization  wliich 
puts  the  emphasis  upon  direct  (M:)n,trol  and  compulsion  ratlier  tlian 
upon  cooperation  of  mauiige»nf'nt.  la,bor,  and  a.griculture.  That 
would  he  a  su.bstituting  of  niilitary  or  lHn'eau,cratic  processes  for  the 
cloniocratie ;  it  woidd  be  to  invite  the  noncooperatiou,  and  hi  all 
probability  the  Iiositlifcy  of  labor  gem^rally  and  perhaps  of  management 
and  of  agriculture,  insu,*ad  of  invitin„g  *the  possible  sharing  through 
cooperation. 

Tlie  sound  and  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  build  on  the  foundations 
that  have  already  been  laid  and  to  appropriate  wkat  is  good  and 
wortliwliilr  in  the  pnjgram  that,  for  2  ycnii-s  has  been  operating,  and 
to  correct  and  supplenient  it  in,  such  pariiculars  as  may  he  ^ deemed 
necessiu-y  to  guarantee  the  aecomplishinent  of  the  things  wliich  may 
be  necessary  in  the  more  critical  period  that  lies  ahead. 

Wiietlier  tlie  power  of  compulsoiy  assignments,  limited  and  re- 


strieted  for  tin*  purpose  of  meeting  critical  and  emergency  situations, 
is  to  be  provided  for  is  for  the  Congress  to  decide.'  In  the  absence 
ol  sueli  authority  there  may  he  real  merit  in  the  proposal  that  some 
metliod  be  fonned  for  directing  the  sei*\-i(:i's  of  men  of  niilitary  age 
who  have  been  reject.ed  for  miH;t.ary  service,  and  thus  providing  an 
available  pool  of  manpower  to  fill  nocessaiy  jobs  when  replacements 
cannot  be  obtained  in  eny  otiier  way. 

There  are  over  3,000',000  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  37  who. 
.have  been  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  military  service,  and  have  been. 
classified  in  4-F.  5^1a..iiy  of  these  men  have  been  rejected  because  of 
ailm.ents  which,  would  in  no  wise  disqualify  them  from  essential 
emplovment.  Notwiths'tanding,  this  group  of  men.  at  the  present 
tini©  ciocs  not  .have  the  legal  obligation  to  serve  tlie  war  effort.     Not 


only  are  tliey  relieved  from  mihtaiy  service,  but  they  have  no  cona- 
pulsiou  to  seek  employment  in  an  essential  activity,  and  merely 
because  of  the  accident  of  physical  condition,  tlies(i  men  are  free 
agents  to  a  uniciue  exkvnt.  ^  .      i      ^  ^ 

It  should  be  empliasized  that  a  majority  of  these  men  in  the  4-F 
class  are  alreadv  working  in  essential  activity.  However,  it  has  been 
estimated  there  are  more  than  500,000  employed  m  wholesale  and 
retail  ti-ade,  more  tlian  300,000  are  engaged  in  the  service  industries, 
and  a  substantial  number  are  students  in  educational  institutions. 
Some  50,000  are  employed  in  .finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate,. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  measure  which  wouUl  extend  the  com- 
pulsion  to  serve  to  this  sector  of  the  18-37  group  and  make  it  possible 
to  transfer  some  of  these  men  into  jobs  wliere  they  will  contribute 
more.  The  va.st  majority,  I  am  sure,  would  see  the  justness  of  such 
a  policy  and  would  welcome  it.  Like  everyone  else,  they  wa.nt  to 
serve  where  they  can  do  the  most...  They  do  need  guidance;  t.bey 
do  need  uniform  treatment,  so  that  not  even  a  small  minority  will 
be  able  to  evade  their  duty. 

In  my  opinion,  this  problem  could  be  handled  fairly  simply.  The 
4-F's  in  essential  work  could  be  granted  occupational  deferment  if 
the  Army  were  willing  to  induct  these  men.  The  4-F's  not  ^  in 
essential  work  could  be  inducted  and  given  the  option  of  returning 
to  civilian  employment  in  the  enlisted  reserve,  or  the  Manpower 
Commission  should  be  given  the  power  to  direct  these  men  into 
essential  jobs  where  manpower  is  needed.  Through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  the  Commission  could  maintain  records 
of  their  services,  and  those  who  are  not  willing  to  remain  in  essential 
jobs  would  have  to  be  recalled  to  active  military  service  for  non- 
combat  work. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  conclude  your  statement? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  no  comment,  of  course,  upon 
the  interagency  committee  that  is  being  set  up.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
care  to  do  so  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  1  tliiiik  you  understand  that  when  the  memorandum 
of  February  26  was  issued  it  disturbed  those  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
duction for  war.  It  disturbed  me,  and  the  thing  that  I  am  interested 
in  and  the  thing  this  committee  was  formed  for,  was  to  make  certain 
that  we  save  those  who  are  irreplaceable  in  this  group  below  26* 
That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  committee.  It  meets  this  week,  and 
I  hope  it  will  accomplish  its  purpose. 

I  do  not  Imow  what  claims  are  to  be  made ;  I  do  not  know  how  many 
of  those  who  are  necessary  can  be  saved  for  the  purpose  of  war  produc- 
tion, but  that  is  what  this  committee  is  for. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  function  in  regard  to  industry,  and 
possibly  in  some  cases  agricidture?     Is  it  the  same 

JVlr.  AIcNftt  (interposing).  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  cover  the  whole 
field.  The  original  proposal  was  that  it  would  have  to  do  only  with 
those  things  which  are  in  war  production  as  such.  I  have  felt  that  in 
the  supporting  industries,  that  is,  transportation,  coal  and— well,  only 
yesterday,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  called  me  to  ask 
that  they  be  brought  in— there  are  many  things  necessaiy  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  that  do  not  happen  to  be,  for  example,  under  the  control 
of  the  War  Production  Board.     I  thought  that  there  should  be  some 
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fiace,  md  as  I  mderatood  General  Hershey,  he  so  felt  that  there 
should  be  one  place  where  a  decision  should  be  made  and  then  trans- 

mitted  to  him. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  decision  would '  not  necessarily  be  binding 
upon  the  Director  of  Selective  Ser'vice? 

Mr.  M,cNuTT.  No,,  it  .is  not  binding  upon  him.  It  is  a  matter  of 
advice.  There  is  one  man  who  can  direct  him.  I  don^t  happen  to 
be  he,  but  I  can  transmit  this  decision  to  him. 

'Tlie  Chaibma,n.  How  is  this  interagency  committee  .going  to  be 
established?  Will  it  come  through  an  Executive  order,  or  will  it  be 
•a  part  of  'the  War  Manpower  Commission? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No,  it  is  a  m.atter  of  agreement  between  the  agencies 
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mselves. 

,  The  Chairman.  It  is  an  independent  ^agency,  and  not  a  part  of 

the  War  Manpower  Commission? 

M,r.,  McNuTT.  It  is  a  part  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
actually. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  will  be  in  there  as  a  repre- 
sentative, and  you  will  have  all  these  other  agencies ■ 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  I  wil  be  Ae  chairman  of  the  com- 

imitteo. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  members  will  have  an  equal  vote,  I  pre- 
sume, in  determining  the  decision,  and  matters  of  that  character— 

or^  are  those  details  yet  to  be  determined? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No,  they  will  have  an  equal  voice,  not  a  vote. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  your  committee  here  covering  a 

wider  scope  than  originally  intended,  and  you  will  cover  all  man- 
power problems. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right,  because  I  have  it  any^Tay. 

One  reason  I  objccled  to  the  original  suggestions  which  had  been 
made  was  that  I  felt  that  evervbody  should  be  represented  in  this 
that  is,  all  who  contribute  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  also  go  .into  the  questions  of  materials 
and  allocations? 

Mr.  McNiTTT.  No,  we  do  not  touch  that;  that  bebngs  to  W.  P.  B. 

The  Chairman.  Tlffough  W.  P.  B.  you  would  get  information  from 
them  concernuig  their  requirements? 

Mr.  M,cNuTT.  That  is  riglit;  we  have  asked  them  to  bring  the  in- 
formatioE  m  and  put  it, on  one  table  and  let  us  know  what  they  have 
to  have,  in  order  to  do  this  job. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  wil!  then  co,rrelate  the  infoi-mation 
regarding  Army  and  Navy  needs  for  production? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  manpower  and  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 
.    The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  the  decision,  or  whatever  you  have 
mdicated,  would  be  made  by  this  interagency  committee  primarily 
for  the^  Selective  Service? 
^  Mr,  McNiJTT.  Will  be  transmitted  to  the  Selective  Service,  that  is 


The  Chairman.  In  the  main,  of  course,  it  would  be  somewhat  like 
the  review  committee  for  the  Government  offices,  though  the  local 
board  would  not  be  obligated  to  accept  the  statements  made • 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  I  think,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are 
asking  for  help  in  this  regard,  and  if  I  were  they  I  would  be  asking, 
too. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  field  in  which  I  think  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  study  is  required  in  order  to  work  out  a  program  of  what 
IS  justified. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  study.  After  all, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  2  years  we  have  been  doing  this  job. 

The  Chairman.  You  indicated  that  there  had  been  a  definite 
reduction  in  the  turn-over  problem  in  industry? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  is  only  a  minor  factor  in  the 
problem,  or  is  it  the  main  factor? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  It  is  one  factor;  there  are  many  factors,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  are  dealing  with  human  beings.  Now,  whether  or  not  a 
person  leaves  employment  and  what  reasons  are  given  for  leaving 
employment  are  things  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  and  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  with.  There  are  women  who  are  going  back  to  their 
homes,  for  example,  as  I  have  indicated  in  the  statement  to  the 
committee — there  are  people  who  are  thinking  about  their  post-war 
employment — not  their  war  employment — right  now.  All  create 
difficult  problems,  but  they  are  problems  with  which  we  have  been 
conversant  for  a  long,  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  whether  the  drafting  of  men  into 
the  services  is  a  bigger  problem  than  the  one  created  by  reason  of  the 
turn-over,  and  tell  us  how  large  a  number?  Does  the  number  of  men 
for  the  armed  services 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No,  I  don't  think  so;  I  think  the  problem  of  turn- 
over is  smaller. 

The  Chairman.  The  turn-over,  then,  is  the  matter  we  face  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  AIcNuTT.  No;  we  are  down  below  the  actual — today,  we  are 
down  below  the  normal  turn-over. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time,  you  indicated  in  your  state- 
ment, so  far  as  the  4-F's  are  concerned,  those  persons  in  the  38  and 
45  groups  and  so  forth,  not  being  subject  to  control  through  Selective 
Service — you  have  no  direct  control  over  them? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Purely  a  case  of  voluntary  action  on  their  part? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  some  sort  of  control  should  be 
placed  over  them,  or  do  you  think  it  can  be  handled  on  a  voluntary 
basis? 

Mr.  McNuTT,  As  I  said,  the  Congress  can,  if  it  desires,  give  us  more 
authority  over  them,  and  it  might  be  helpful.  But,  even  beyond  that, 
do  not  forget  that  many  of  these  men  are  in  industry  today;  they  are 
not  all  out — there  are  some  who  are,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
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average  AmeriniTT  citizen  is  the  kind  who  wa^Dts  to  eseape  his  ohliga- 

tion,.     He  would  like  to  work  in  the  war  effort  if  he  could.     Many  of 
these  4-F*s  are  in  war  work. 
It  is  true  there  ai'c  no  controls  over  them.    One  thing  coidd  be  done. 

Tlie  Army  could  take  them  in  and  furlough  them,  just  as  they  fur- 

toughed  the  m,eii  who  went  into  nonferrous  mining.     We  asked  them 
for  it,  and  we  got  it. 

Tlie  Crairm.\n.  The  Arm,y  already  has  that  system  in  a  number  of 
cases? 

Mr.  McNuTT..  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  aircraft,  industry  likewise? 

Mr.  M„cNiJTT.  In  the  aircraft  industry,  no;  not  so  much  in  the 
aircraft  industry.     That  was  a  matter  of  postponing  induction. 

The  C H  A  ih;m: A  n  .  Som c  of  them  ^ ■ ^ ■■■ 

M;r,.  M:cN'Utt  (interposing).  Don't  forget  that  last  fa,ll  the  Army 
asked  us  not  t-o  induct  those  people  who  were  in  aiiplane  maiurfaetur- 
ing  on  the  west  coast. 

The  Ch:airma,!v.  Actiiiilly,  tliey  did  release  som,c  of  the  men  in  tlie 
ser V i ce  back  t.o  i  nd  u st  ry . 

iS'Ir.^McNuTT.  Not  so  miany:  tliere  liave  been  a  few  instances  of 
that  kind,  but  outside  of  t,he  nonfeiTOus  metals,  not  so  many. 

The  C!iaiem,an.  At  tiiC:  pr*-'«<M-!"t  time,  t^he  only  control  you  have  over 
these  4™F's  and  tiie  overage^  iri-oup  is  vonr  certifi,cate  <yf  availability, 
isn''t.  It.' 

Mr.  McNiTTT.  That  is  right,  ami  that  most  of  them,  happen  to  be 
cmployecj,.     If  tiiey  are  not.  working,  we  ha¥en't.  any  control. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  those  certiiicat'es  proved 
iisefiii? 

^_^M:r.  McN'UTT,.  They  have  been  vei-y  satisfactoiy,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  thing  lias  worked,  aetiially. 
_  The  C'h AIRMAN.  It  was  in,dicated  to  me  last  summ,er  in  San  Fran- 
cisco,, ,for^  exa,i,iip,le,  that  tJu-oogh  tlie  cooperation  of  tlie  labor  unions 
and  e,mp,loyers,  the  certificate  system  w,as  serviiig  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose,; but  it  was  indicated  tliatf  in  Los  Angeles  it  was  not  operating 
as  satisf.acto,rily. 

^Ii"*  ^'icNuTT.  That  niay  depend  upon  the  community  itself,  ,Mr,. 
Chairman.  ^  I  was  ui  .Louisville  ,iiot  so  ,long  ago,  and  there  it  is  working 
perfectly.  ^  I  was  i„u,  Merideu  last  week,  and  tliere  it^  is  working  per- 
fectly. If  labo,r  and  m,anagcn,ie,r,it.  and  the  comm,u,ni,ty  wEl  work  to- 
gether, they  can  solve  their  p,roblem,  and  wherever  thij  have  worked 
to^l^etlier,  they  have  solved,  the  problem. 

''rhe  CeA,iR,MAN.  Speaking  of  Meriden,  I  understand"  that  there  arc 
qu,it€  a  large  number  of  persons  tliere  who  are  receivi,ug  unemployment 
co,mpensation? 

,M'r.  McN^TT.  ,No;  not  ,in  ,M,eriden. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  general  Hartford  area. 

M,r.  ]V',rrNiTTT.  ,No;  not^  in  Hartford.  I  u,nderstood  you  were  going 
to  ask  some  questions,  and  I  w,ill  tell  you  it  has  been  remarkable,  what 
has  ,happened  ,i,n  that  particular  ,i.nstance.  There  are  500  there,  that 
is  less  than  1  percent — less  than  one-half  of  1  percent^ July  1942,  we 
had  3,197,000  claims,  active;  now,  they  are  down  to  542,000  the 
country  over.  Now,  that  is  out  of  a  labor  force,  ,mjnd  you,  of  m,ore 
than  54,000,,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Figures  have  been  given  to  me  that  they  appar- 
ently had  a  labor  shortage  of  about  900  there,  yet  about  half  that 
number  of  people  were  actually  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  McNtJTT.  There  are  many  things  that  may  account  for  that. 
There  may  be  a  cut-back  in  a  plant  and  a  person  who  happened  to  be 
employed  in  that  plant  might  apply.  Were  those  applications  or 
were  they  grants?  They  should  not  be  giants.  If  there  is  a  job 
for  that  person  to  fill,  there  shoidd  be  no  grant.  My  guess  is  those 
were  applications. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  they  were  receiving 
payments. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  The  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  remarkable.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  has  liappened  in  this  tiling,  from  July  1942  to 
date,  from  .3,197,000  down  to  542,000,  is  a  real  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  .seem  difficult  for  ,me  to  ^understand  how 
there  could  be  a  need  for  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  large 
amount  of  labor  actually  receiving  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr,  McN'UTT.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  sure  they  ,are  actually  receiving 
it,  and  I  should  like  to  have  the  chairman  let  me  know  whether  or 
not  these  are  applieatio,ns  or  whether  they  ai-e  grants.  That  is  up 
to  the  States  to  determ,ine.  My  guess  is  those  are  applications. 
There  a.re  n,'iany  things,  of  eou,rse,  that,  come  into  that.  There  might 
be  a  short  seasonal  lay-off.  Even  so,  if  there  is  a  lay-off,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  worker  should  claim  compensation.  If  he  cannot 
find  a  job  to  do,  then,  all  right;  then,  I  think  that  the  application 
should,  be  granted.  But  my  guess  is,  Mr.  Chairmian,  that  what  you 
have  in  front  of  you  happens  to  be  in  the  form  of  applications,  not 
grants. 

The  Chaieman.  I  don't  know  whether  Congressman  Miller  is  here 
or  not.  He  may  be  able  definitely  to  inform  the  committee  whether 
those  are  applications  or  actual  payments.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they^  were  actual  payments. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  that  I  turned  over  to  yon 
were  actual  payments.  I  also  turned  over  to  you  a  ruling  of  the 
Connecticut  unemployment  commissioner  that  imdei;  Connecticut 
law  he  had  to  pay  those  claims  when  a  man  did  not  \vant  to  go  18 
miles  away  to  Bristol,  and  the  War  Manpower  Commission  refused 
to  give  limi  another  referral.     I  have  the  decision  i,n  my  office • 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  All  right. 

M'r.  Arends.  I  wonder  if  he  has  turned  those  cases  up  here ■ 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  The  Connecticut  unemployment  com- 
missioner, by  his  decision,  indicates  to  you  that  under  the  Connecticut 
law,  where  a  person  is  laid  off  and  refuses  to  go  17  miles  away  to 
Bristol  to  accept  a  job  in  a  ball-bearing  industry,  while  he  is  staying 
in  Hartford  idle,  is  being  paid.  Will  the  Congressman  be  khid 
enough  to  give  me  the  names  of  these  people?  I  will  see  to  it  that 
something  is  done. 

Mr,  KIiLLER.  They  are  a  public  document  in  your  ow^n  department. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  office  has  them. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  understand  that,  but,  after  all,  they  are  not  here. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  will  lie  glad  to  submii  them. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  mil  be  very  happy  to  have  them. 

Mr.  MiLLBB.  You,  want  'the  names  of  all  those  receiving  unemnlov- 
ment  compensation?  ^         ^^ 

Mr.  McNftt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  wiM  'be  very  glad  to  .give  them  to'  you. 

Mr.  J!iL8T0N.^  Mr.  Miller,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  same 
eituation  prevails  m,  any  other  State? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  The  construction  industry,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course 
ma  put  many  men  on  these  rolls,  because  construction  has  cone 
OBmn—'mB  amount  of  con8truction--you  understand  that? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  State  of  M^sachusetts,  I  believe  in  Jan- 
uary, 4,172  were  receiving  payments,  as  of  the  last  week  of  February. 
*^^?/®  ?t  ^?  ^^^  Z?^^  "^  January,  4,439  were  receiving  payments. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  comparatively  small,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
^*S!f  ^U^^^^  8i2«  ^^  the  number  of  people  employed • 

,Tlie  Chairman.  But  at  the  same  time- 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  Of  course,  under  the  State  law,  Mr. 
^i"^:^''     ®  ^***'?  ^^^^  deMm  suitable  ■employment. 

IneCyHAiRMAN.  At  the  same  time,  around  Boston,  for  example  vou 
have  a  critical  manpower  shortage,  there.  ' 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Precisely;  but  we  are  talking  about  the  whole  State 
of  Massachusetts,  I  understood. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  the  specific  figures  for  the  Boston 

Mr.  M:cNutt.  That  is  a  comparatively  small  number  for  as  many 

people  as  would  be  employed  in  that  State. 

The  Chairman.  What  explanation  do  you  have,  Mr.  McNutt  for 
peoDie  not  going  to  work  when  work  is  available,  but  instead'  are 
appymg^lor  and  receiving  unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  McJMuTT.  I  have  not  any  explanation  for  that.  As  I  say,  it 
may  be  like  the  construction  industry— they  are  out.  I  think  you 
know  we  have  only  a  few,  com,paratively,  working  in  that  industry. 

Air.  Philbin.  What  explanation  do  you  have 

Mr.  McNujT.  (interposing)  As  I  say,  the  State  itself  defines  suitable 
employment  for  those  people;  we  do  not* 

.  ^^'  P'™'^'8»;  Whmt  explanation  do  you  have  for  that  in  your  organ- 
ization,  tlie  War  Manpowerj  Commission,  refusing  to  .give  people 
releases  so  that  they  may  go  to  work?  I  mean,  we  have  had  com- 
plam,ts  here  that  the  War  Manpower  Commission  has  refused  to  give 
releases  that  would  enable  certain  people  to  go  to  work? 

That  w  the  basis,  so  I  understand,  of  the  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation officials  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  denying  applications. 

M.r.  M,cNuTT.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  you  should  refuse 
to  give  a  release  to  permit  people  who  are  laid  oft*  from  employment  in 
Hartford,  for  example,  going  to  work  in  a  very  important  ball-bearing 
mdustry  in  Bristol? 

•   M'^MfNufT.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  them  into  that  very 
,nnport.ant  ball-bearmg  industry  in  Bristol 

Mr.  Philbin.  Now,  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  agency  has 
refused  to  give  releases  to  persons  who  would  be  available  to  go  to 

work  in  Bristol?  ^ 


Mr.  McNuTT.  That,  of  course,  I  don't  know.     I  am  not  there. 
Mr.  Philbin.  I  am  just  trying  to  elicit  information,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  After  all,  we  are  trying  to  get  those  people  into  work 
that  has  to  be  done.  Connecticut,  of  course,  has  been  a  very  critical 
area. 

Mr.  Philbin.  So  far  as  you  know,  your  agency  has  not  refused  to 
give  a  release  to  persons  who  are  out  of  employment  to  go  to  work  in 
Bristol. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Of  course,  I  am  not  there,  but  I  have  delegated  to 
our  people  all  the  authority  there  is  to  try  to  get  this  thing  done.  If 
there  are  cases  of  that  kind  I  should  like  to  know  of  them.  I  was  in 
Connecticut  last  week,  and  the  Governor  did  not  say  anything  about 
things  of  that  kind.  Our  regional  director  was  at  the  meeting,  and  he 
didn't  say  anything.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  submit  any 
cases  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Philbin.  We  have  some  evidence 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  I  tliink  it  would  be  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Philbin.  My  question  was  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  informa- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  evidence  that  we  have,  of  complaints  about 
tlie  failure  of  your  agency  to  give  releases  so  that  persons  may  go  to 
work  in  another  industry. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  The  sole  point  would  be  to  hold  them  to  the  essential 
type  of  work  they  were  doing;  that  is  the  only  reason  why  a  release 
would  not  be  given. 

Mr.  Philbin.  When  they  are  let  out  of  a  job— whether  it  is  essential 
or  not — they  are  let  out;  then  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
get  a  release. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No;  if  they  are  discharged  they  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Philbin.  We  have,  for  example,  a  report  here  that  one  com- 
pany, because  of  cut-backs,  released  a  number  of  employees  who 
were  refused  permission  to  work  elsewhere  and  are  now  drawing 
unemployment  compensation  under  the  State  law.  That  is  one  case, 
a  Coimecticut  case. 

Another  plant  which,  because  of  cut-backs,  released  nearly  200 
employees,  77  of  whom  had  not  been  working  in  Hartford  for  a  month. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Well,  if  you  will  let  me  have  those  instances,  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  make  a  full  investigation. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  carefully  investigated. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Because  I  can  see  no  necessity  at  this  time  why 
anybody  should  be  idle  while  we  have  such  critical  labor  shortages. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  There  is  no  reason  for  it,  and  I  cannot  think  tliat  our 
own  people  there,  who  are  so  very  anxious  to  get  those  who  are  neces- 
sary, would  be  doing  anything  of  that  kind.  I  should  like  to  have 
those  records. 

Mr.  Philbin.  So  far  as  you  know,  yom*  agency  has  not  held  up  such 
releases? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  should  like*  to  clarify  that,  and  I 
think  we  should  carry  that  to  its  conclusion.  The  cut-back  mentioned 
in  that  memorandum  refers  to  77  people  who  are  drawing  unemploy- 
inent  compensation,  and  they  are  drawing  it  because  they  did  not 
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want  to  go  to  Bristol,     Tliey  em  get  jobs  in  Hrtrtford,,  near  ■tlieii- 

lioni,e8,  but:  they  ire  not  iillowed  to  a€ce]:)t  them  beea^use  tlie  Wai-' 
M,anpower  Commission  will  not  give  tliem  a  release. 

Mr.  McNiJTT.  Trying  to  senci  th,eni  to  Bristol? 

Mr.  MiLLKB.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Why  should  n't  wi*? 

M,r.  M,iLiiER.  Under  tlie  Connectieul:  liiw,  we  liave  got  to  pay  tlieni 
uiieiiipioyinent^  c'ompensati,oii  if  tliey  do  not  want  to  go  to  Bristol. 

Mr.  McNeTT.  I  am  sorry  the  Conneclieot  law  is  that- — — 

'Mt.  Miller.  They  liave  a  job  in  an  (Essential  defense  iudustrv  in 
Hartford. 

Mt.^McN'UTT.  That  is  all  right,  hut  it  is  more  important  for  them 
to  be  in  Bristol  in  that.  ease. 

M,r.  Philbin.  Well,  is  that  tlie  ease? 

^■Ir.  McNiJTT.  If  they  told  tbeni  so,  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  The  result^,  I  suppose,  Mr.  McNutt.,  is  that  you 
might^  have  several  hundred  mc»n  who  have  been  i-eleased  from  em- 
ploi-nien t  in  Hartford 

Sir.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  who  deeline  to  work  in  Biistol. 

Mr.  AlcNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  rem,aining  idle  and  eontributins?  noth- 
ing, hut,  at:  the  sam,e  time — - 

Mi-.  McNi 'TT.  That  is  a  very  bad  situation.     I  feel  that  t.lie  Stat'e 

compensation  people  eoidd  lie  lielpful  in  refusing,  in  eases  of  that  kind. 
What  we  art-  iutrrested  in  is  getting  these  people  on  to  jobs  where  they 
are  needed.  If  they  happen  to  be  needed  in  Bristol,  if  it  happens  to 
be  for  a  ball-bearing  plant,  some  little  inconvenience  on  the  part  of 
those  who  go  makes  no  difference. 

The  Chairman:  In  other  words,  if  there  is  some  definite  reason, 
however,  why  tliey  should  not  go'  to  Bristol,  then  the  U.  S.  E.  sl 
can  give  a  certificate  of  availability? 

I\Ir.  IVf cNiJTT.  Certainly;  our  people  are  not  arbitrary  in  a  thing  of 
that  kind.  We  have  the  job  of  getting  the  people  for  the  needs  that 
liave  to  be  met. 

The  Chairman;  Actually,  those  who  decline  to  go  to  Bristol,  for 
example,  and  therefore  refuse  the  opportunity  for  employment,  are 
not  given  a  certificate,  and  they  m,ay  remain  idle  for  60'  days,  and 
then  tliey  obtain  a  certificate  automatically  after  the  60  days. 

Mr.  i\'lc,NiFTT.  Yes,  if  they  really  stay  idle"  for  60  days. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui-so,  if  thoy  got.  employment  compensation 
* '  i,e  pel 
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Mt.  McNftt.  I  say,  that  is  one  point  where  we  think  the  State 
iiiMMnployment  conip'ensation  co:mmission  should  do  some  work. 
The  Chairma.\.  Tliat  is  pretty  universal,  is  it  not^,  at  the  present 

time? 

Mr.  McNtt't.  No,  I  don't  think  it.  is.  I  would  have  to  answer 
that  categorically  no,  ^l,r.  Chairman. 

Tlie  Chairm  VN.  I  mean  originally  tlie  tiiiie  for  waiting  was  only 
30  da,ys. 

Mr.  Mc\i:"TT.  Tliat  is  riglit.  B^ut  what  happened,  wc  found  sonic 
people  wlio  were  pirating  workers  and  paying  tlie  30  days'  pay,  and 
Ihat  IS  the  reason  for  raising  it  to  60  days-^one  reason,' 


The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  operation  of  the  60-day 
period,  if  any  leave  might  have  accured  to  the  worker,  say  a  Govern- 
ment navy-yard  worker, lie  would  not  be  able  to  take  that  leave  during 
tlie  60-day  period  and  receive  pay  for  it;  yet  he  would  still  be  con- 
sidered unemployed,  so  far  as  unemployment  compensation  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  I  don't  know.     That  is  up  to  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  War  Manpower  Commission  has  nothing  to 
do  w  ith  the  change  from  tlial  30-day  period? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Of  course,  we  made  it  60  days  just  because  of  some 
of  those  al)uses  tlial  were  taking  place. 

The  Chairman.  As  1  understand  it,  under  the  30-day  provision,  in 
(he  case  of  a  pereon  who  had  Ix^en  a  Government  worker  and  was  not 
entitled  to  take  his  leave,  that  unemployment  period  would  start 
with  thc^  leave  and  ttMininate  on  the  (.lay  when  lie  terminated  eniploy- 
mtnit. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  article  1  am  reading  indicated  tliat  the  Mtin- 
|)owei-  Commission  was  i*esponsible  for  that  change. 

Mr.  McNiiTT.  We  have  been  blamed  for  a  great  many  things  for 
whicli  we  are  not  responsi!)le,  and  we  have  not  had  the  credit  for 
many  things  for  which  we  iire  responsible. 

Thr  Chairman.  That  is  why  1  asked  that  particular  question. 
1  was  wondering  whetlier  your  agency  a.ctually  had  any  part  in  the 
r'hange  in  method  of  computing  unemployment. 

Mr.  Mc'NuTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  responsible  for  it?  It  should  not  bo 
held  against  your  organization? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Philbtn.  If  you  find  these  releases  are  being  withheld  under 
th(^  circumstances  that  I  have  described  here^* 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  Why,  yes,  I  w^ould  like  very  much 
to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Philbin.  There  will  be  no  suggestion  that,  in  order  to  force 
labor  from  the  Hartford  area  into  the  Bristol  area  where  there  is  an 
important  ball-bearing  industry  and  where  they  have  a  critical  labor 
shortage,  you  are  withholding  these  release  certificates  and  thereby 
forcing  tlie  Hartford  labor  onto  the  unemployment  compensation 
rolls? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  We  are  certainly  not  forcing  any  labor  onto  tiie 
luiemployment  rolls  in  any  place. 

Mr.  Philbin.  That  is  not  being  done? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Of  course  not,  but  they  should  go  to  Bristol. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Of  course,  the  practical  effect  of  that  would  be  that 
you  are  holding  up  these  releases  because  you  want  people  in 
Bristol 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Philbin.  And  these  people  are  not  permitted  to  work  in 
Hartford,  so  that  they  would  have  to  go  onto  the  unemployment 
eompensation  rolls. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  If  tliat  is  what  has  happened — and  I  don't  know 
that  it  has-^the  ri-port  lias  never  been  made  to  me.  You  are  talking 
to  me  about  something  that  I  have  not  been  confronted  with,  even  in 
Connecticut. 
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Mr.  Philbin.  You  liave  never  hem.  called  opon  to  pass  upon  this 

question? 
Mr.  McNuTT.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Philbin.  If  you  are  called  upon  to  pass  upon  it,  you  will  try 

to 'adjust  it? 

M'r.  McNuTT,  Certainly.    Those  people  are  needed  in  Bristol,  and 

that  is  where  they  should  go. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  were  sending  them 
there  hy  denying  a  release  to  wo^rk  in  Hartford? 

M,r.  M'cNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Philbik.  I  mean,  if tliey  are  working  in  an  essential  industry 

in  Hartford,  or  can  procure  jobS' 

Mr.  McNiiTT  (interposing).  That  thing  would  not  happen. 

M,r.  Philbin.  I  understand  it  has  happened.  I  am  speaking  merely 
from  complaints  that  have  come  to  us.  I  am  not  taking  tlie  respon- 
aibility^  for  the  facts. 

M:r.  McNuTT.  H  you  will  let  me  have  those  cases  we  can  take  care 
of  any  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  understand  by  your  last  answer  that  you  mean  to 
convey  to  this  committee  that,  if  you  find  that  men  released  from  the 
airplane  factories  in  Hartford  are  available  for  employment  in  Bristol, 
you  will,  in  order  to  get  tliem  to  go  to  work  in  Bristol',  refuseto  release 
them  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  some  other  es9enti,al  industry 

M'r.  McNuTT  (interposing).  'No,  wait  a  minute.  Not  in  soine  other 
'essential  industry. 

M'r.  Philbin.  I  take  it 

Mr.  M^cNuTT.  Not  in  some  other  essential  industry.  You  put  the 
question  unfairly. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  did  not  mean,  to  put  it  unfairly,  so  I  will  withdraw  it  ; 
I  will  reframe  it.    I  meap  this 

Mr.  M'cNuTT.  You  put  it  unfairly,  because  wha^t  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  put  the  right  man  m,  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McNiJTT.  That  is  the  particular  thing  we  have  in,  mind,  and 
we  are  not  t,ryi,ng  to  do  anythmg  else. 

M,r.  Philbin.  You  know  that  your  agency  has  followed  the  pohcy, 
with  regard  to  reemployment  of  a  worker,  of  denying  him  his  release 
in  Connecticut,  which,  in  practical  effect,  results  in  forcing  the  man 
either  to  go  to  work  in  Bristol  or  to  go  onto^  the  Hartford  unemploy- 
ment compensation  roll,s. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No,  I  don*t  know  that;  we  don't  want  them  on  the 
unemployment  compensation  roils  by  any  means,  but  we  do  want 
them  in  Bristol.  Now,  we  will  go  aa^  far  as  we  can  to  get  them  in 
Bristol,  and  we  have  to  have  those  bearings,  aod  if  we  do  not  have  the 
hearings,  we  do  not  manufacture  a  lot  of  things  we  have  to  have. 

Mr.  Philbin.  You  have  a  real  critical  shortage  in,  the  ball-bearing 
industry? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right.     It  is  one  of  the  very  critical  shortages. 

Mr.  Philbin.  You  are  trying  to  alleviate  that.  That  is  the  idea 
behind^  your  policy  in  that  area? 

Mr,  McNuTT,  Of  course,  as  I  say,  we  ,are  not  trying  to  keep  people 
out  of  work.  We  are  trying  to  put  people  at  work  in  the  things  that 
they  should  be  domg. 
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Mr.  Philbin.  Of  course,  I  think  you  will  concede  that  it  is  in  effect 
forcing  these  people  either  to  go  to  work  m  Bristol  or  go  onto  the 
unemployment  compensation  rolls 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  It  should  not  be  if  the  State  unem- 
ployment compensation  will  really  look  at  what  it  is  doing  and  try  to 
work  with  us  as  we  try  to  work  with  it. 

Mr.  Philbin.  You  are  trying  to  work  out  a  situation  whereby  you 
can  get  these  essential  workers  in  the  Bristol  area? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Philbin.  If  there  are  any  injustices  there  that  you  are  aware  of, 
you  will  have  them  adjusted? 

;Mr,  McNuTT.  If  you  will  let  me  know,  we  will  take  care  of  anything 
that  can  be  taken  care  of.  We  are  not  trying  to  create  a  situation  of 
that  kind  any  place. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  forward  Mr.  McNutt 
the  information  we  have. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Philbin,  And  Congressman  Miller  do  likewise. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it,  and  I  would  like  it  from 
Congressman  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  can  get  them  easier  than  I  can.  They  are  all 
matters  of  record  of  the  Unemployment  Compensation,  and  I  am  sure 
your  office  can  get  them  much  easier,  because  I  think  we  are  in  agree- 
ment that  a  situation  has  been  created  where  a  man  who  won*t  go 
to  work  in  Bristol  is  thrown  onto  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
rolls.     That  is  my  contention. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Remember,  too 

Mr.  Miller  (interposing).  If  they  won't  go  to  Bristol,  and  there 
are  jobs  in  Hartford,  I  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  jobs 
in  Hartford. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  If  there  are  jobs  in  essential  activities. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  making  essentiality  the  criterion? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  cases  of  that  kind,  where  jobs  are  offered 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  I  understand;  but  after  all,  don't 
forget  that  the  people  in  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  have  no  axes  to  grind  in  this 
aij  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  I  am  saying  that  they  are  forcing  them  onto 
the  ball-bearing  industry,  and  it  is  perhaps  justified,  but  there  is  no 
legal  way  of  forcing  them,  and  I  object  to  their  doing  something 
illegal. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Of  course,  tliere  is  another  effect  which  is  that  they 
are  idle  in  the  meanwhile,  while  we  have  all  these  critical  labor  short- 
ages, and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  McNutt,  from  what  you  say,  you  are 
prepared  to  remedy  these  conditions,  if  they  are  shown  to  exist. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right — correct. 

The  Chairman.  Actually,  Mr.  McNutt,  this  is  the  one  means  of 
compulsion  you  do  have  in  trying  to  funnel  or  channel  these  people 
into  essential  industry? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  cases  that  Mr.  Miller  cited,  while  I  think 
it  would  indicate  there  might  be  abuses  of  that  kind 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  If  there  is  any  abuse,  all  I  want  to 
know  is  where  it  is,  and  I  will  correct  any  abuse. 
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Tlie^  Chairman.,  In  a  situation  of  tbis  kind,  wliere  your  own  repre- 
sen la  t i ves  sol ici t  lioiiae wives- 

M'r.  McNuw  (interposing).  I  want  to  sav  again,  we  have  liandled 
■■  a  great  many  miilion  people,  and  t!ien,»  have  been  few  ahuses,  I  would 
have  known  ha,d  tliere  been  abuses.  If  you  have  evidenee  on  that,  let. 
""■p  know. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  must  say  for  my  part,  in  my  own  State  of  Massa- 

iusetts,  I  have  lieard  of  no  abuses  whatever  specifieally  in  regard  to 
jour  operations;  but  we  do  have  th,is  evidenee  from  Conneeticiit,  and 
I  thmk  it  ough;t  to  be  looked  into  very  carefully. 

^Ir.  McNiFTT.  1  know,  Conneciieut  has  been  and  is  a  very  critical 
situation,  and  that  was  one  reason  I  took  the  time  to  go  up  there  last 
week  to  talk  to  these  people,  talk  to  the  Governor,  and  talk  to  the 
^employers..    That  is  the  reason  I  was  tliere. 

The  Chaibman,  One  case  I  woidd  like  to  call  to  vour  attention. 
Mr.  Miller  hM  submitted  the  case  of  a  company  which,  through  its 
own  representatives,  solicited  housewives  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tlie  factory,  discovered  46  who  were  willing,  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  their  homes,  to  enter  into  contractive  employment  which 
wouki  enable  tliem  to  put  in  a  full  day,  after  they  had  sent  their 
children  off  to  school  before  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  they  got 
'  home  to  receive  them,  just  before  5  o'clock.  The  U.  "S.  E.  S.  and  the 
Manpower  Commission,  refused  to  issue  certificates  of  ability  to  these 
women  to  work  in  that  particular  factory.  The  result— tht^y  are  not 
working. 

M;r.  McNuTT.  They  have  the  right^  to  appeal. 

The  Chaibman.  To  whom? 

Mr.  McNiTTT.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  this  thing  at  all; 
there  is  a  right  of  appeal  by  the  individual  to  the  local  committee, 
then,  if  necessary,  to  the  regional  committee,  and  then  it  can  come 
here.  I  will  have  to  say  to  you  that  there  have  been,  out  of  all  the 
cases  handled,  no  more  than  50 — 55  appeals  the  country  over  that  have 
come  to  this  level,  but  there  is  the  right.  It  is  not  diffecult  to  appeal; 
nothing  complicated  about  it. 

The  Chaimman.  It  is  not  indicated  what  business  this  particular 

"■  company  was  in,  but^  it  would  seem  to  me,  where  women  are  close 

to  a  factory  and  you  are  engaging  women  with  children,  it  would 

be  much  more  satisfactory  to  let  them  work,  even  though  you  might 

try 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  My  guess  is  that  there  is  an  answer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  any  case  of  that  kind,  because  there  is  nothing 
arbitrary  about  the  operation  we  have  at  any  level;  and  I  should  like 
to  know  about  that  case,  too. 

The  Chaibman.  Another  example  cited,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Hartford  Times  under  date  of  March  7,  an  employer  given  permission 
„  to  advertise  states  that  he  curtailed  a  3-day  advertisement  in  2  days, 
because  he  wa«  able  to^  recruit  25  people  from  Hartford,  the  sum  total 
that  he  needed.  The  manufacturer  involved  is  quoted  as  sayinor 
that  some  of  the  applicants  who  responded  had  been  hanging  around 
the  U.  S.  E.  S.  a  couple  of  afternoons  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  they 
earned,  their  registration  card  from  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  to  prove  it. 

The  question  arises,  why  were  not  these  men  assigned  to  this  par- 
ticular factory,  if  the  factory  was  given  the  right  to  advertise  for 
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Mr.  McNuTT.  Well,  may  I  read  a  paragraph  from  a  statement 
liere? 

Between  December  6,  1943,  aud  March  11,  1944.  1,400  people  were 
referred  to  nonmanufacturiug  establishments  by  the  Hartford  Em- 
ployment Service  Office  alone.  Now,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
over  4,000  jobs  open  in  50  firms  with  manpower  priority  listing  to 
which  referrals  can  be  mad'\  In  the  other  localitit^s  covered  for 
central  Connecticut's  program,  there  are  an  additional  4,500  ord'M-s 
for  priority  manufacturing  firms  and  for  locally  needed  establisliments 
below  their  approved  ceilings.  Now,  that  makes  a  total  of  8,900  jobs 
immediately  available  in  the  central  Connecticut  area  througli  re- 
ferral by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Now,  only  a  small  part  of 
all  of  the  available  jobs  are  with  the  ball-bearing  plants  as  such. 

Mr.  PeiLBiN.  What  is  the  shortage  in  round  numbers  now  in  the 
ball-bearing  plants?     Do  you  bave  that  available? 

Mr.  McNiTTT.  If  you  will  accept  my  memory  only,  it  is  around 
5,000.  Of  course,  the  ball-bearing  industry,  Mr.  Congressman,  is 
handled  by  about  1 1  plants  in  this  country,  mostly  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  some  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  couple  in  Ohio.  It  is  a 
shortage  right  now,  and  we  need  ball  bearincrs  very  badly. 

Mr.  Philbin.  In  any  event,  in  the  light  of  these  figures  that  we 
have  read,  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  us  any  definite  program  estimate, 
the  number  of  tliese  4-F  cases  that  you  referred  to  previously  in 
your  testimony,  who  are  not  engaged  in  essential  industry? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  don^t  think  anybody  can  give  you  that  answer. 
I  don't  think  Selective  Service  could. 

Mr.  Philbin.  There  is  no  check  made  of  these  men  when  they 
return — when  tliey  are  cast  off  by  the  Army  back  into  civilian  life? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No;  the  only  check  is  this.  I  meet  every  month 
with  G-1 ,  and  get  from  him  the  number  returned  to  civilian  life,  and  the 
number  we  think  that  we  can  add  to  our  civilian  labor  force.  In 
other  words,  make  the  division  between  the  medical  cases  and  the 
ease  of  a  man  who  can  resume  his  place  in  civil  life.  Now,  they  are 
not  4-F's.  They  may  not  be  4-F's  at  all ;  they  are  simply  dischargees. 
Foui^F's  are  the  ones  who  are  refused  by  the  induction  centers,  they 
have  been  sent  to  the  induction  stations,  and  they  may  be  sent  time 
and  time  again. 

Mr.  Philbin.  That  leaves  the  4-F's  you  mentioned. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Governor,  a  little  while  ago,  in  talking  about  the 
4-F'8you  said  that  if  the  Army  would  cooperate  with  you,  they  could 
be  channeled  into  helpful  work.  Have  you  asked  the  armed  services 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  said  this:  The  armed  services  could  take  these 
people  in  and  furlough  them.  That  is  a  question  the  armed  services 
themselves  will  have  to  answer. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  have  had  it  up  with  them. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  have  talked  about  all  these  things  with  all  of  these 
people  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  You  have  not  had  any  experience 

Kir.  McNuTT  (interposing).  My  feeling  is — and  I  am  not  answering 
for  the  Army  today — my  feeling  is  that  the  Army  would  not  want  to 
take  these  men  and  furlough  them. 
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Mr.  Sparkman..  If  the  armed  services  would  not 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  heard  the 
Under  Secretary  of  War  say  that  they  did  not  want  to  do  that. 
However,  that  is  for  him  to  say;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  If  the  armed  services  are  not  willing  to  cooperate 
m  that  wav,  then  legislation  would  be  necessary,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McNftt.  No;  if  you  will  remember  ,all  I  have  said  to  you,  I 
think  we  have  enough  to  do  our  job. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  How  would  you  work  if  it  they  were  not  willine 

to  cooperate? 

Ml-.  M:cNutt:.  Then,  it  does  take  legislation. 

M,r.  Sparkman.  That  is  just  what  I  'asked  you 

Mr.  McNu'TT  (interposing).  As  I  say,  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
»M  problem  up  to  the  present  time.    There  is  no  crisis. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to 
continue  tO'  meet  it.? 

Mr.  McNtJTT.  Why  certainly 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Without  legislation  and  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  armed  services? 

Mr.  M'cNuTT.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  the  cooperation  of  every- 
body concerned. 

■■     Mr.  Sparkman.  On  the  .assumption  that  you  do  not  get  it   you. 
think  you  can  still  solve  it?  ' 

Mr.  McNrxT.  1  did  not  make  any  assumption  of  that  kind. 
Mr.  Spahkman.  I  will  phrase  m:y  question  a  httle  differently. 
Probably  I  am  maki..n.g  a  mistake  by  using  the.  term  "cooperation.''' 
Of  course,  the  main  thing  is  their  wdlingness  to  take  these  3  000  000 
4-F's,  or  such  number  of  them  as  could  be  used,  and  furlough  them 
m.  the  manner  you  suggested. 

^Now,  let  m,e  say  this:  Assuming  that  the  armed  services  .are  not 
willmg  to  agree  to  such  a  plan  as  you  suggest,  do  vou  believe  that  you 
can  still  whip  this  situation  without,  legislation? 

.M;r.  M,c.N¥TT.  No  one  knows  what the  couree  of  this  war  will  be 

or  what  the  demands  will  be,  and  1  am  not  going  to  predict.  I  am 
saymg  that  up  to  the  present  we  have  been  able  'to  furnish  those  who 
are  oecessary  to  do  the  job. 

Mow,  what  has  happened  within  the  last  4  weeks  has  been  the 
demand  for  these  under  26,  and  I  might  say  here  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  a  mOitary  expert  at  all,  and  when  the  armed  forces  ask  for  them, 
I  take  it  that  they  are  needed ;  but  there  are  certain  men  within  that 
group  who  are  essential  for  the  war  production  which  is  necessary  to 
support  our  armed  forces.  Wliat  I  am  interested  in  doing  is  to  keep 
those  men  who  are  irreplaceable.  The  armed  forces  can  say  to  you 
whether  or  not  they  will  make  the  choice  between  production  and 
.men.    That  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Well,  of  course,  your  interest  is  not  limited  to 
keeping  those  that  are  essential ;  you  also  have  the  job  of  suppWing 
addition.al.  manpower  requirements.? 

Mr..  McNuTT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  SP.ARKMAN.  And  naturally  you  have  to  plan  ahead. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Now  let  me  ask  vou  this:  Are  you  of  the  opinion 
at  this  time  that  the  situation  in  supplying  the  War  Manpower  needs 
IS  cntical  enough,  or  is  likely  to  be  ui  the  near  future,  to  require 
additional  legislation? 


Mr.  McNuTT.  I  shall  come  before  you  if  I  feel  that  legislation  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Well,  of  course,  you  are  the  War  Manpower  Chief. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  And  I  am  asking  you  if  you  believe  at  this  time 
that  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No;  if  it  were  I  would  present  something  to  you. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Sparkman's  question,  do 
you  believe  you  can  get  enough  4-F's,  who  are  not  now  so  employed, 
to  accept  jobs  in  industry,  and  instead  of  the  Army  inducting  and 
furlough ing  them,  the  Army  would  simply  go  ahead  and  take  those 
who  refused  to  go  into  industry,  just  the  reverse  of  the  program. 
Instead  of  bringing  everybody  into  the  Army  and  then  furloughing 
them  back  to  work,  you  would  have  control  of  their  activities.  Do 
you  believe  they  would  volimtarily  take  them  if  they  were  threatened 
With  a  future  prospect  of  induction? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  They  might,  but  I  don't  like  to  threaten  people. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  have  to  be  a  threat;  simply  that  the 
Army  would  agree  to  use  them. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  what  it  would  be.  Of  course,  there  has  been 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  people,  because  they  are  4-F's^  that  they 
can  do  exactly  as  they  please.  Now  there  may  come  a  tiiney-and  it 
may  be  soon,  I  am  not  sure — ^ there  may  come  a  time  when  it  is  neces- 
ary  to  do  that,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  possible  to  get 
this  job  done. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  coui-se,  your  future  demand  is  going  up  through- 
out  the  year,  up  to  two  or  three  million  additional  men. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  even  that  is  a  guess.  I  know 
what  it  is  up  to  the  1  st  of  July.  I  am  not  so  sure  how  many  they  need 
thereafter.  That  is  going  to  depend  on  events  in  both  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Elston.  Mr.  McNutt,  the  armed  services  have  already  indi- 
cated what  they  need,  so  that  you  know  what  their  requirements  are. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  You  mean  for  the  present? 

Mr.  Elston,  Yes,  for  the  present. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  And  for  some  months  to  come. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Elston.  They  have  indicated  the  size  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  too,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  McNutt.  No;  let  me,  if  I  may,  correct  you.  They  have  indi- 
cated their  net.  No  one  can  predict  what  their  replacements  will  have 
to  be. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  they  have  estimated  what  they  will  need  for  the 
months  to  come,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Up  until  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Elston.  The  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  Now  you  know,  don't  you,  what  you  can  do  toward 
mobilizing  men  in  industry  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  18-  to  26- 
year-old  men  who  will  be  taken  out? 

.Mr.  McNutt.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Elston.  Well,  have  you  the  power  now  to  mobilke  those 
men  to  pro^vide  replacements  for  the  young  men  who  are  taken  out 

of  industry? 

M:r.  McNu'TT.  I  have  not  done  it  by  power,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr,.  Elston.  What?  ^ 

Mr.  M,cNirTT.  I  have  not  done  it  by  power,  Mr.  Congressman. 

I  have  done  it  by  ■persuMion  through  recruitment. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  do  you  think  you  have  sufficient  persuasive 
authority  to  supply  those  replacem,ent8  without  legislation? 
Mr.  MoNuTT.  I  have  had,  up  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Elston.  WeU,  do  you  anticipate  that  you  can  continue? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  am  not  predicting  now  as  to  what  will  happen 
within  the  next  few  months. 
Mr.  Elston.  You  believe  you  can  go  on  with  the  job  of  getting  the 

right  m,an  in  the  right  place? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That 'is  right. 
^  Mr.  Elston.  Now,  do  you  have  8u,ffi'Cient  authority  at  the  present 
time  to  move  the  right  man  into  t.he  right  place? 

Mr.  McNiTTT.  By  persuasion  we  have  been  able  to  do  it  thus  far. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  are  you  apprehensive  that  you  won't  be  able 
to  do  it? 

Mr.  McHttt.  I  am  not  apprehensive  today,  but  I  do  not  predict 

what  will  happen  in  the  future.     I  cannot.     I  would  be  silly  if  I 

tried  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  have  indicated  here  this  morning  that  there  are 

ft  lot  of  4-F's  who  are  in  nonessential  occupations. 
■■  M.r.  McNuTT.  ^  No;  I  said  many  of  them  are  in  essential  occupations. 

_    Mt.  Emton.  Yes,,  I  know;  but  you  al'so  said  many  of  them  are  not 
111  essential  occupations. 

M,r.  McNuTT.  Well,  suppose  there  are. 

Mr.  Elston.  Now,"  are  you  in  favor  of  any  legislation  that  would 
mak,e  it  possible  for  you  to  shift  the  4-F's  in  nonessential  occupations. 
to^  essential  occupations? 

Mr.  M,cNuTT.  I  have  not  any  objection  to  it  if  Congress  wishes  to 
do  it,  but  I  am  not  here  urging  it, 

Mr.  Elston.  Congi^ess  looks  to  you  as  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  for  advice.'  You  are  in  a  position  to  advise 
Congress. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  am  not  here  wging  it  this  morning. 

Mr.  Elston.  When  are  you  going  to  urge  it? 

Mt.  McNijtt.  Whenever  I  think  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Elston.  So  that  at  the  present  time 

Mt.  M.cNutt  (interposing).  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Elston.  Yon  do  not  thing  it  necessarv? 

Mt.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mt.  Elston.  That  Congress  enact  any  legislation  to  shift  the- 
4-F's  from  nonessential  to  essential  occupations? 

Mr.  M,cNutt.  I  do  not.  1  have  no  objection,  mind  you,  but  I  am 
not  here  urging  it. 

Mr.  Elston.  Wlio  would  you  expect  to  urge  it  if  yon  do  not  urge  it?" 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  would  urge  it  if  I  thought  it  necessary. 

Mr.  Elston.  Wlio  would  you  expect  to  urge  it  if  you  did  not  urge  it? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Well,  maybe  I  had  better  repeat  my  answer  then. 
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Mr.  Elston.  Well,  whom  do  you  expect  Congi*ess  to  turn  to  for 
advice  in  that  field  except  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission? 

Mr.  McNutt.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  here  this  morning  urging  it.  If 
Congress  sees  fit  to  do  it,  that  will  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Elston.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  to  this 
committee? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I  have  no  recommendation  on  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  necessary  as  of  today,  as  I  have  said  before. 

Mr.  Elston.  Is  there  any  problem  of  manpower  before  your 
committee  today? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  problems;  we  have  our 
problems  hourly. 

Mr.  Elston.  Is  there  any  problem  that  has  been  created  by  this 
demand  of  the  armed  services  for  men  between  18  and  26? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right,  but  that  is  a  problem  which  today 
involves  men  with  high  scientific  skills.  Those  cannot  be  replaced. 
It  would  not  make  any  difference  what  kind  of  law  you  passed,  you 
cannot  make  those  men  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Elston.  If  they  take  those  who  are  in  the  category  of  the 
Iiighly  scientific 

Mr.  McNutt.  One  thing  I  have  been  urging  is  that  they  do  not 
take  those  men  who  cannot  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Elston.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  McNutt.  They  have  talked  to  me  in  terms  of  375,000  within 
this  group.     I  am  not  so  sure  of  that  figure 

Mr.  Elston.  Who  has  indicated  to  you  that  there  are  375,000 
irreplaceable  men? 

Mr.  McNutt.  No  one.  The  armed  services  have  said  that  there 
are  375,000  which  would  be  taken  out  of  this  group.  1  have  asked 
that  these  people  who  are  responsible  for  war  production  give  me  the 
list  by  number,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  plant,  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
then  by  name. 

Mr.  Elston.  Now.  Mr.  Nelson  testified  here  the  other  day  that  no 
effective  control  has  been  exercised  over  the  4-F's  and  persons  between 
38  and  45. 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Elston.  And  that  the  attempts  made  by  you  through  cer- 
tificates of  availability  and  by  other  action  have  not  effectively  stopped 
this  turn-over  and  have  not  provided  the  replacements  or  the  addi- 
tional manpower  that  is  required.     Do  you  agree  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  Mr.  Nelson's  statement. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  do  you  agree  with  it? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  Mr.  Nelson's  statement.  I  made  a  state- 
ment this  morning  on  what  had  happened  to  turn-over. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well  now,  Mr.  McNutt 

Mr.  McNutt  (interposing).  Mr.  Nelson  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether very  well.  It  is  not  my  purpose  this  morning  to  disagree  with 
iiim  publicly.     It  has  never  been  necessary  even  privately. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  we  don't  want  this  just  from  being  a  disagree- 
ment.    We  are  seeking  facts,  because  that  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  McNutt.  Of  course  it  is  a  serious  matter. 
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Mr.  Elston.  Wp  have  tmmd  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Nelson  for  infor- 
matioE  which  would  be  helpful  t,o  this  commttee,  because  if  legislation 

18  necessary  this  committee  wants  to  recommend  it. 
^  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Inasmuch  as  this  turn-over 
situation  and  failure  to  get  additional  personnel  has  existed  and  has 
not  been  solved,  why  didn't  you  disclose  these  facts  about  this  situa- 
tion to  the  Congress  before  tliis,  so  that  Congress  could  take  some 
action? 

M"r.  McNuTT.  As  I  said  to  you,  I  think  the  situation  has  been  met 

Mr.  Congressman,  thus  far.  There  are  a  few  places,  yes,  bearings 
right  now,  lumber,  coal,  transportation,  although  we  have  brought 
in  a  good  many  from  Mexico  to  meet  that  problem..     We  have  been 

like  a  ire  department  in  a  few  of  these  things. 

Mr  Elston.  Wei,  I  think  thiit  is  an  entirely  different  situation 
from  jhe  one  that  is  confronting  us  (txlay.  Now  do  you  consider 
th,is  situation  serious  or  dorr't  you? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Yes,  sir;  I  considered  the  situation  serious  from  the 
very;  outset,  M,r.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Elstox.  Do  you  think  this  Interagencv  Committee  that  you 
are  setting  up  is  going  to  be  able*  to  solve  tliat.  problem? 

Mr.  M  cNuTT.  The  Intera.gency  Committee  will  only  save  those  men 
o!  Urn  liigliest  technical  skills  necessary  within  the  industry  represented 
by  that  comm,ittee. 

Mr.  Elstom.  Whose  suggestion  was  it  that  this  committee  be  set 
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Mr.  McNiTTT.  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from.    I  may  have  had 

a  part  in  it. 

«'*  fei^T^'^*  -Ri^l  selective  service  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 
Mr.  MdNuTT  Selective  service  was  represented  at  all  meetings. 
Mr.  l!.LSTON.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  designate  what 

18  an  esseniial  and  what  is  not  an  essential  activity  or  occupation? 
Mr.  iMcNuTT.  It  will  be.     It  necessarily  will  cover  that.     What  we 

are  asking  is  that  the  people  who  refiresent  those  who  produce  the 
goods  necessary;for  this  war  say  wliat  tliey  want,  and  somebody  has 
to  mato  the  decision.     Now  I  am  not  so  sure  but  that  they  may  want 

most  of  them,  but  that  won't  he  the  case 

Mr.  Ei^STON.  Well,  isn't  that,  the  job  of  Selective  Service? 

Mr.  McISuTT.  No;  it  has  been  ours  from  the  very  beginning. 
^   Mr.  Elston.  Who  has  the  authority  to  inchcate  what  men  shall  be 
inducted  into  the  a.rnied  forces? 

Mr.  .\lcNuTT.  Selecti\'(<  Service  has  that  authority.  If  you  want 
to  take  a  look,  there  are  two  Executive  ordere  under  which  I  operate, 
m  whieli  I  have  to  indicate  what  are  the  essential  things. 
^  Mr.  Elston.  Well,  you  recall  that  Congress  on  two  specific  occa- 
sions indicated  tiiat  men  should  not  be  deferred  because  of  occupation 
or  by  industiies,  don't,  yo^u? 

Mr.  M'cNuTT.  Will  you  restate  t^hat  question? 

Mr  Elston.  I  sav  Congress  has  indicated  on  two  occasions  that 
men  should  not  be  deferred  from  niilitaiy  service  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  certain  occupations  or  emploved  in  certuin  industries, 
that  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  ments,. 

Mr.  ^'IcNuTT.  Precise! v. 


Mr.  Elston.  By  the  local  draft  board. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  Now  you  are  going  to  suggest  to  Selective  Service 
that  men  in  certain  industries  and  occupations  shall  not  be  deferred, 
aren't  you? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No;  if  you  will  look  at  what  the  Congress  has  done, 
it  has  permitted  occupational  deferments  heretofore,  and  in  one  in- 
stance it  gave  blanket  deferments. 

Mr.  Elston.  When  did  Congress  defer  all  persons  in  any  partic- 
ular industry? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Wlien  it  passed  the  Tydings  amendment,  if  you  will 
look  at  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Elston.  Aside  from  that  amendment,  has  Congress  designated 
any  particular  industries? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  Elston.  In  other  words,  the  board  is  not  going  to  handle  any 
industry,  but  is  going  to  handle  the  individual  case,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  handle  the  individual  place,  rather  than  a  group. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No  one  has  ever  gotten  away  from  the  individual. 
We  never  can  and  should  not.  What  we  are  trying  to  find  right 
now  is  who  are  the  individuals  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
war  effort. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Is  not  Selective  Service  obligated  to  do  that  right 
now? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Certainly  it  is.  But  the  question  is  where  the  ad- 
vice comes  from.  Should  it  come  from  Selective  Service  or  should  it 
come  from  those  of  us  who  have  been  at  this  business  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

Mr.  Philbin.  So  that  this  will  in  effect  oust  the  local  draft  board. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Pardon  me.  The  Director  of  Selective  Service  asked 
us  that  it  be  put  all  on  one  table  and  some  one  person  determine  it. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  understand  you  are  merely  an  adviser. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right.  Selective  Service  does  not  have  to 
accept  the  advice.  The  draft  board  is  the  most  autonomous  body 
that  I  have  ever  known.  It  is  more  autonomous  than  a  jury.  It  is 
the  most  autonomous  body  in  democratic  government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  it  is  made  up  of  people  at  home^ 

Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  That  is  right.  It  has  work  to  do.  I 
do  not  mean  that  they  should  take  the  advice.  We  have  tried  to 
supply  it  to  them,  and  we  have  supplied  it  to  them  through  our 
people  in  the  Employment  Service.  It  has  not  been  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  anyone  to  control  the  draft  board.  We  have  tried  to  get  the 
men  the  armed  forces  wanted,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  those 
who  are  manufacturing  the  goods  that  we  have  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  response  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Philbin,  I  think 
you  said  someone  had  to  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  as  chairman  of  this 
group  you  would  be  the  one  to  make  it,  or  the  Board  itself  would 
make  it? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right.  It  is  not  the  Board.  I  will  take  their 
advice.     Somebody  has  to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  The  Board  would  simply  use  these  facts  and  figures 
for  decision. 
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Mr.  McNu'TT.  Thftt  m  right,  and  I  will  pass  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  your  individual  determination. 

Mr.^  McNuTT.  Precisely,  as  to  what  I  pass  on;  but  it  is  still  in 
Selective  Service  to  determine  ultimately, 

Mr.  Philbin.  You  are  going  to  ■■■make  the  final  decision  to  Selective 
Service? 

M,r.  McNuTT.  Under  the  law  it  belongs  there. 

Mr.  Philbin.  You  arc  not  going  to  ■interfere  with  them  by  this 
interagency  com  mi  t  tee  ? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  cannot  interfere,,  but  they  have  asked  to  have 
advice  and  they  ■will  get  it, 

Mr.  Philbin.  ■Then  yo^ur  action  'will  be  purely  advisory? 
r.  McNu'TT.  Precisely. 

The  Chair'man.  Has  anything  at  all  been  done,  Mr.  McNutt. 
■to  take  care  of  that  ,gro^up  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  50  and  65 
relative  to  certificates  o^f  availability? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Bo  you  think  something  should  be  done,  or  do  you 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  going  into  work  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy 

Mr.  McN^UTT  (interposing).  They  are  working. 

The  €Th AIRMAN.  The  smfdl  group  that  might  not  be. 

Mr.  M'cNuTT.  I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
■the  House  yesterday  and  poin^ted  out  certain  facts  in  that  connection. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  wlio  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  law,  who  are  working  and  not  taking  benefits,  which  is  a  very  clear 
indication  as  to  what  is  happening  above  the  age  limit. 

The  Chairman.  Regarding  the  matter  of  replacements,  each  in- 
dustry sets  up  a  replacement  schedule  and  occasionally  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  person  to  be  let  out  of  industry,  and  he  claims  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  secure  replacement,  has  your  agency  been  very  effect 
■tive  in  trying  to^  find  replacements  for  those? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Yes;  it  has  been  part  of  our  job.  If  they  ask  for 
them,  ■they  get  them..  I  think  we  can  find  them.  We  have  been  able 
iiO  SO'  lar. 

The  Cha^irma^n,  You  generally  have  not  had  difficul^ty  in  finding 
■"■  adequate  replacements? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Yes;  up  ■to  the  present  ■time.  No  one  can  predict 
what  this  future  is  going  to  be  or  what  the  demands  are  going  to  be. 

M,r.  Elston.  Mt.  McNutt,  what  do  you  consider  your  actual 
■powers  are  over  ■this  newly  created  Interagency  Committee? 

M'r,  McN^UTT.  I  am  chairman,  and  I  will  transmit,  its  recommenda- 
tions ■to  Selective  Sei'vice. 

Mr.  Elston.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  any  powers  over  the 
decisions  of  that  agency? 

M:r.  McNuTT.  Of  Selective  Service,  no. 

M"'r.  Elston.  I  ■mean  vour  Interagency  Committee. 

Mr.  M,cNuTT;  I  do. 

Mr.  Elston.  What  will  be  yonr  power? 

M'r.  M,cN¥TT.  My  power  ■will  be,  if  there  is  any  disagreement  in 
■'■■the  committee,,  'to  make  a  decision  and  to  transmit  to  Selective 
Service  what  that  decision  is. 

Mr.  Elston.  Then  you  have  power  to  override  the  vote  of  members 
of  this  Interagency  Committee? 


Mr.  McNuTT.  I  do. 

Mr.  Elston.  In  other  words,  those  who  compose  the  committee 
simply  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  advising  you. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right,  and  I  am  there  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  I  believe  you  have  said  before  that  you  were  not 
in  favor  of  the  Austin- Wadsworth  bill,  the  National  Service  Act;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  still  maintain  the  same  position? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  are  not  in  favor  of  any  type  of  compulsory 
service  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  As  I  said  before,  if  the  armed  forces  determine  that 
they  want  something  of  that  kind,  who  am  I  to  object? 

Mr.  Elston.  Would  you  welcome  it  if  they  did  make  the  suggestion? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  would  have  welcomed  something  of  that  kind  18 
months  ago,  Mr.  Congressman,  but  the  job  has  been  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis-it  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  say  18  months  ago. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Elston.  When  did  you  change  your  mind  about  that? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  did  not  change  my  mind  about  it. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  said  you  would  have  welcomed  it  18  months  ago 
but  you  do  not  welcome  it  now. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  As  I  say,  the  job  had  to  be  done  the  other  way,  and 
it  has  been  done .     Now  why  undo  it? 

Mr.  Elbton.  Was  there  a  time  when  you  were  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  never  asked  for  it? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No,  I  did  not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Elston.  The  Compulsory  Service  Act? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  if  there  was  a  time  when  you  thought  we  should 
have  one,  why  didn't  you  transmit  your  views  to  Congress? 

Mr.  McNutt.  It  was  certainly  the  thought  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  that  they  didn't  need  any  such  an  act. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  are  you 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  was  so  advised. 

Mr.  Elston.  Are  you  making  recommendations  in  connection  with 
what  you  think  Congress  wants  or  what  you  think  the  country  needs? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  am  making  recommendations  that  I  think  the 
country  needs. 

Mr.  Elston.  Now  a  year  ago,  almost  a  year  ago,  you  testified 
before  this  committee,  and  at  that  time  you  did  not  see  any  necessity 
or  a  national  compulsory  act.  , 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  Yet,  a  year  and  a  half  ago  you  perhaps  felt  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  McNutt.  I  said  it  would  have  made  the  job  easier — I  might 
put  it  in  that  fashion. 

The  Chairman.  Just  along  that  line,  Mr.  McNutt,  I  had  a  chart 
from  Hartford  County  which  might  indicate  the  very  thing  you  are 
pointing  out.     The  chart  shows  that  as  soon  as  these  various  controls 
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eam„ei,n  at  the  begiiiiiing  of  1943,  employment  in  the  Hartford  Countv 
area  dropped  vi?iy  abruptly  and  it  iias  been  constantly  going  down'  ot 
declining,  'wiiich  might  possibly  indicate  that  pereoii^  when  they  are 
ordered  to  do  things,  merely  drop  out,  go  away,  and  refuse  to  accept 
the  onto.  Have  you  found  tliat  to  be  tli<>  fact  In  many  cases? 
,  M:r.  M€.\  i:"rT.,  No,  1  tinnk  that  miicli  of  that  decline  in  emplovmenfc 
m  our  munitions  especially,  has  been  due  to  the  improvement  in 
iitilization  of  tlie  labor  whicli  was  thei-e.  inipio\t,mint  in 

The  Chairmax  You  have  no  fear  that  the  decline  has  been  mim 
along  rather  steadily  m  Hartford  County?  The  big  drop"  'in  the 
hegmning'  was  largely  in  the  outside  area;  but  since  th^^  time,  during 
194 J  and  so  far  in  1944,  thf»re  has  been  a  steady  decline  of  aenroxi- 
mati^ly  2  pe-cent  in  the  amount  of  men  emplove^l.  ^^     ^ 

Alr.^  M,cNiiTT.  Ther*,^  has  been  a  total  deelim'*,  of  course,  in  employ- 
ment  in^munitions,  but  mv  owti  f«*eling  is  that,  most  of  tlmt  has  bem 
due  to  improvement  in  the  utilization  of  the  la:bor  they'  have  had 
Of  courae,  there  has  been  one  thing  which  1  mentioned  before',  a 
desire  on  tlie  part  of  thos^e  who  iitv  employed  in  an  industry  in  wh  ch 

where  they   limk  they  havc>  permanent  emfloym^ent.    Now  tlmt  is 
perfectly  understanda ble. 

The  Chaihman.  I  know  of  a  situation  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
1  understand  that  is  one  of  the  critical  shorta,ge  industries  in  the 
'Boston  area,  approximately  3,000  workera  being' needed;  yet  during 
tlanuan-  of  tlm  year  they  came  into  the  Bostrn  area  and  recruited 
workera  from  the  Boston  Na.iry  Yard  to  be  utilized  in  Pearl  Hai-bor 
^:avy  lard,  although  the  type  of  workers  tJiat  were  so  recruited  could 
have  bcCT  obtained  m  otlier  areas,  not  necessarily  at  the  shipyard 

Mr.  McINuTr,  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  question  for  the  Navy  to 
determine.  If  it  happened  to  be  more  critical  at.  Pearl  Harbor  aU 
right,  then  take  the  men  out  from  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  ' 

Ihe  Chairman,.  Tlie  workers  were  apparently  carpenters  and 
wious  types  who  were  not  just  peculiar' to  tiic" shipyard  i'ndustry 
that  could  h«ye  been  found  in  other  less  critical  manpoWer  areas 

Mr.  McNo'TT.  At^  that  time  everybody  wanted  to  go  to  Pearl 
.Harbor;  1  must  say  that. 

1  ,'^^'*'*^  5'H^™MAW.  It  would  seem  ill-adyised  to  come  into  a  critical 

labor-shortage  area  and  tiy  to  recruit  out  of  that  area  the  very  tyne 

of  workers  they  are  short  of.  "^^ 

.^L^^'^^'^'J  """^  T'*'  r  '^'""^^  ^'■■'*-  Chairman,  that  that  is  an 

assumption  based  upon  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  oiily  judging  from  a  statement  contained  in 

1!5^^''^T  *T**^     I.  do  not  have  any  detailed  information  re~ 

gardmg  that  particular  situation. 

Mr.  Mc^OTT  We  are  still  placing  those  people.  If  they  are  asking 
for  them,  if  tl'^e  Navy  w^ants  tliem,,  they  should  know  where  they  need 

the  men,  and  what  m,en  they  need,  anil  wh,ere,  and  we  try  to  fill  those 
<^«Jfs.    There  is  nothing  arbitrary  about  a  thing  of  that  kind 
1  be  Chairman.  It  does  seem,  that  request  should  have  been  made 

and  workeiTB  obtamed  through  other  areas,  rather  than  in  a  sliortacre 

area .  '        » 

Mr,^  McNuTT;.  What  we  do,  whenever  we  liave  an  order  of  this 
tone!,  is  to  look  tlie  countr}^  over.  We  see  where  there  are  surpluses 
and  try  to  recruit  the  people  tlicre.     Now  it  is  entirely  possible  that 


tlie  only  people  that  they  thought  they  needed  could  be  found  in  that 
particular  area.     If  that  were  so,  then  that  is  what  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  Another  situation  in  tlie  Boston  ai-ea 

Mr.  McNuTT.  As  I  say,  the  recruiting  might  bi*  going  on  simul- 
taneously in  a  good  many  other  areas  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  In  aiiotlier  mstance  up  there,  the  Raytheon  Cor- 
poration has  a  ceiling  on  piece-rate  earnings  for  women.  I  under- 
stand that  whenever  the  women  have  produced  in  a  day  the  amount 
of  material  they  are  allow-ed  to  under  this  ceiling,  they  are  stopped 
from  working  any  further. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  something  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with,  Mr.  Chau-man. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  entirely  within  the  factory? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  not  the  Manpow-er  Commission  have 
some  obligation  in  checking  a  thing  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  A/IcNuTT.  We  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  putting  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  an  individual  might  produce  tends  to  develop  a  situation  in 
whicli  labor  is  not  utilized  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  entirely  possible;  but  if  there  is  an  agreement 
within  the  plant  of  that  kind,  unless  it  affects  the  war  effort  as  has 
been  noted,  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  case,  of  course,  where  I  don't  know  to 
what  extent  this  situation  exists,  but  it  does  indicate  that  the  women 
are  not  being  utilized  to  their  greatest  advantage  in  that  place.  In 
other  w^ords,  in  order  to  keep  women's  earnings  uniform  throughout 
the  plant,  they  are  permitted  to  produce  only  so  much. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Of  course,  we  would  not  support  any  such  policy 
any  place,  and  do  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  indicated  that  the  same  plant  is  receivmg 
poor  material  from  time  to  time,  and  that  is  the  excuse  given  for  an 
occasional  stopping  of  work.  It  would  seem  to  me,  if  that  is  so,  that 
ought  to  be  given  sufficient  attention  to  see  to  it  that  a  company  which 
is  manufacturing  important  things  for  the  Navy  receives  satisfactory 
raw  materials  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  its  employees  working 
steadily.  I  guess  that  is  a  matter  for  the  W.  P.  B.  rather  than  for 
the  Manpower  Commission. 

Mr.  Elston.  Mr.  McNutt,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question 
about  the  National  Service  Act.  I  belieye  you  said  a  few  moments 
ago  that  if  the  armed  services  recommended  it,  you  might  be  for  it. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  No;  I  said  that  is  their  responsibility,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  question  it  if  they  do. 

Mr.  Elston.  Don't  you  think  you  have  some  responsibility  about 
it,  too,  because  after  all  there  is  not  only  the  question  of  obtainuag 
men  for  the  armed  services,  but  also  the  question  of  obtaining  men  for 
industry  to  produce  for  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right,  and  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  people 
to  produce  for  industry. 

Mr.  Elston.  Didn't  you  indicate  a  whOe  ago  you  would  be  guided 
somewhat  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  said  if  they  are  making  a  recommendation,  who 
am  I  to  object? 
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Mr.  Elbton.  'Who  mre  you  to  object? 

Mr.  M,cNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  They  have  mad,e  a  recommendation,  this  year. 

Mr.  M.cNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  Didn't  Secretary  Knox  testify  that  he  was.  in  favor 
of  it? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  don't  know  what  the  Secretary  testified. 

Mr.  Elston.  Do  yO'U  mean  yon  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 

Secretary  of  the  Na¥y  has  .asked  for  a  National  Service  Act? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  have  noticed  in  the  press  tliat  he  has. 

Mr.  Elston.  Have  yon  never  discussed  it  with  him,? 

Mr.  M,cNiJTT.  I  have.* 

,Mr.  Elston.  ,Have  von  ever  discussed  it  with  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  ,1  understancl  also  has  indicated  that  he  favo,rs  a  National 
Service  Act? 

,Mr.  McNuTT.  I  have  heard  them,  both  make  that  statement.  I 
happen  to  sit  with  them,  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  the  President  also  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
"several  ,month8  ;ago 

Mr.  McNiJTT  Ciiiterposing).  Yes. 

,Mr.  Elston.  In  which  he'  indicated- 


,Mr.  McNuTT  (interposing).  That  ,18  right. 

Mr.  ,Elston.  That  he  favored  a  National  Service  ,Act, 

M,r.  McNftt.  That,,  is  ,right. 

Mr.  Elston.  Did  he  consult  you  before  he  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  EL8.TON.  Has  he  ever  co,nsultod  you  with  respect  to  that 

'qu,estion,? 

Mr.  ,McNutt.  I,  ,have  talked  to  him  o,n  various  occasions  con- 
cerning it. 

Mr.  Elston.  ,Did  you  or  did  you  not  recommend  it  or  oppose  such 

legislation? 

^li-.  AIcNiTTT.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Elston.  Did  you  recommend  or  oppose  such  legislation? 

Mr.  ,McNtjtt.  That  ,1  decline  to  answer.' 

M,r.  Elston.  Why? 

,Mr.  McNu'TT.  For  the  simple  reason,  that  my  conversations  with 
the  President  do  not  happen  to  be  a  matter  that  should  be  recorded 
publidy.  Otherwise  I  could  not  feel  free  to  discuss  with  him  many 
.matters  which  have  to  do  with  public  bu,sin,ess. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  .appreciate,  of  course,  we  do  not  want  to  piy  into 
.any  co,nfidenti,al  ,matter8.  that  you  may  have  discussed  with  the  Presi- 
dent; but  after  all,  this  is  a  question  that  affects  and  concerns  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  we  want  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  unity  on  this  question,  whether  there  is  an  agreement  about  the 
-National  Service  Act  or  whether  there  is  a  disagreement. 

Now,  did  you  and  the  President  disagree  on  the  subject?  Did  you 
.and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  disagree,  and  did  you  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  disagree? 

,Mr.  McNuTT.  That  ,1  dec,l„in,e  to  answer,  M,r.  Congressman. 

The  Ch,a„ibm:an.  Mr.,  McNutt,  I  believe  that  you  are  perfectly  right 
,in  declining  to  comment  on  your  personal  conversations  or  upon  the 

'«^y*  *»?»'ni  ^^  iu>sw&  given  wis  "Mo,  I  Mm  naf  but  to  praoltoiMiliig It  wm cliaiifwl  by  the  witness 


Tiews  and  opinions  of  the  President  regarding  matters  you  have  dis- 
cussed with  him  privately. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  1  have  said  I  would  not  oppose,  and  I  am  not  oppos- 
ing. 

Mr.  Elston.  Are  you  opposing  it  now? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Did  you  understand  me,  Mr.  Congressman?  I  said 
I  would  not  oppose  and  I  am  not  opposing. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  are  neither  recommendmg  nor  opposmg,  are  you, 
the  National  Service  Act? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  Now,  neither  are  you  recommending  nor  opposing  a 
Limited  Service  Act  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  That  is  alL 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  Mr.  Miller  would  hke  to  ask  one  or  two 

questions.  ^^    ^,  t.t 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  Mr.  McNutt. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  the  committee's  looking 
into  these  matters.  I  have  tried  to  get  information,  and  I  have  been 
confused  by  conflicting  information.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  McNutt 
has  said  to*the  comniittee  that  he  will  check  into  this  matter  of  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Mr.  McNutt.  1  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Miller.  About  3  weeks  ago  three  residents  of  my  district 
came  down  and  we  had  a  conference  in  Mr,  McNutt's  office.  The 
chairman  of  that  committee,  I  believe,  was  Mr.  Van  Werk.  Those 
three  people  were  interested  in  that  problem  of  the  ball-bearing 
industry  shortage,  which  they  said  was  down  to  1,100.  That  was 
later  cut  down  to  900  in  that  area.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  State  war 
manpower  director,  said  that  8,000  workers  would  be  required  at  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  aircraft  plant.  That  was  so  a  few  days  ago,  but  the 
situation  has  changed.  He  said— and  this  is  a  matter  of  stenographic 
record  in  your  department— that  in  all  probability,  so  far  as  can  be 
foreseen  now,  your  aircraft  industrv  will  not  go  above  the  present 
level.  They  said  further  that  the  only  acute  shortage  is  in  the  ball- 
bearing industry  and  the  answer  was  that  they  expected  to  be  on  the 
job,  and  that  in  some  30  to  60  days  that  would  be  taken  care  of.  Now 
that  is  the  information  I  got  in  reply  to  inquiries  from  manufacturers. 
Instead  of  getting  cooperation,  I  have  been  told  that  my  inquiries 
are  not  helping  the  war  effort  a  damned  bit;  that  they  are  in  fact 
poison  propaganda.  That  has  been  quoted  in  the  Hartford  Press. 
It  seems  that  the  State  manpower  director  is  not  cooperating,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  this  committee  to  send  out  its  own  investigators 
to  get  at  the  facts.  At  the  present  time  I  submit  to  Mr.  McNutt 
and  this  committee  information  given  me  by  an  official  body  m  your 
own  department  that  the  shortage  was  down  close  to  9C0 ;  and  I  cer- 
tainly protest  against  requiring  banks,  insurance  companies,  news- 
papers, and  evervbody  else  to  reduce  their  staffs  by  10  percent. 

Now,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  will  pursue  this 
further,  because  I  think  everybody  is  entitled  to  the  information.  I 
have  a  letter  dated  March  27  and  signed  by  Mr.  McNutt  m  which 
he  tells  me,  among  other  things,  that  in  the  aircraft  industry,  in  which 
is  the  very  plant  I  was  told  would  not  need  any  more  help,  they  will 
probably  increase  then  shortage  2,500  or  more,  and  it  may  be  5,000 
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C^ith^^nJ  '      ^^  7"*'^  "'J;    ^*''**  '"""'■  '^•^  smt  to  Congressman 
bimtli,  and  a  copy  to  myself.  ^ 

I  have  not  the  time  to  piireue  the  whole  matter  but  thnt  i..  tV.n 
type  o  conflicting  information  that  causes  confusion.  I  do  hope  the 
committee  «t11  take  time  to  hear  at  least  some  of  these  people  from 
Connecticut.  It  might  be  that  thev  are.  wron<r  that  thoro  «l„  f^k^ 
m  Hartford  which  they  can  get.     InstrdTSt^t  they  haveto  oaf 

doi'lS  t/tl^'^r  ^^?  ""<'">P>oy°"'nt  compensation.     It 
l«}^rT^..  '•"'"v  ^.t"  ^^'"'  ¥rP°'^««'  Commission  has  a  critical 

Sn^  tTSf^  f^f'  '^  i^"^  are  jobs  for  worker  and  an  employee  is 

IwV^r-    u^.  u'""H  of. the  ball-bearing  industry.     I  submit  that 
H^nl^*""  ^^  baU-beanng  industry  is  so  acute,  it  was  not  e™,  men- 
tioned on  the  President's  ist  of  eight  critic  ,1  industries. 
*k  AlP"*?'"  1°  "''''  understand.     We  have  been  told  in  Hartford 

ie^pffrad'th^^^'fi  ^i^l^'.^^u'^l^f  l-''''*™^  *"'^"«tiy,  and  when 
people  read  that,  they  find  that  the  ball-bearing  industry  is  not  ev^n 

on  the  nmt  cntical  list  that  the  President  sub:mitted,  andthey  wonder 
why     Maybe  some  of  you  feUows  can  explain  it,  but  I  w^^puzS 
and  I  submit  the  whole  question  to  the  coJnmitte^.  ^       ^' 

Mr  Ei^TON  Mr.  Mc5jntt,  I  woui'd  like  to  ask  you  another  Ques- 
tion about  the  Interagency  Committee,  because  we  feel  ttiat  we  woX 
Idee  U,  have  complete  and  full  underat*iidiiig  about  how  itis  to  operate 

°l^%^r^^  '^rTr&t  ""^  ^•^'--''^  CommissionT-^''- 

■i!*"'  li^Y'^'^'  ^®^  ■**  ^^  'Cliairmaii  selected^ 

Mr...  McNuTT   That  was  by  B,grmmmt  with  the  Commission  itself 

jmC^Z?        ^""^  "^^"^  ^^*^  ^^'  Commission  met  and  selected 

be  Miowe d'''''^'  ^'"'  ^^  CommissioB  itself  decided  what  plan  should 

or^ir^J^Zr'w  ""  ■'**^™^  you  l»ow  yon  were  selected  m  Chairman 

dectodi^  ^""^  ^^^^^^  "^  ^^  ^"^^  "^"^^"^  """^  ^^^^  y«" 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Not  by  a  vote,  no. 

Mr.  I-LSTON.  Well,  how  were  you  selected? 

Comm  wf^'"''''^'  F'^h  li"^"^  Mlected-the  committeB  did  vote.  The 
Commission  voted  and  this  vote  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  I^LBTON.  You  mean  the  Interasencv  Committee  met? 
^Mr.  McNuTT.  No;  no.     I  mean  the  #ar  Manpower  Commission 

wl^  Vlf '"fT"'*  "^"^  J^'**'  '?  ^^'^^'  ^^^  P^i^*-  I  ^^  asking  you 
what  the  Interagency  Committee  itself  had  to  do  with  the  sekction 
of  Its  own  chairman.  B«^iei.iiiuu 

Mr.  McNuTT.VThe  Interagency  Commttee  has  never  met. 

own  voti^r'''''''  '  -''''"  "'''  ^""^^  designated  chairman  by  your 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Well,  by  the  Commission. 
arcS;ywr^^    ^^^^'  ^"""^   ""   ^^"   ^^^'  Manpower  Commission,., 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  am,  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Elstois-.  You  are  chairaaaii  of  the  Commission. 

Mr-.  McNuw.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Elston.  And  make  all  the  decisions. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  And  certainly  you  do  not  allow  any  of  your  sub- 
ordinates to  either  elect  you  or  not  elect  you,  do  you? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Well,  I  should  not  call  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
I  should  not  call  them  subordinates.  They  are  members  and  they 
were  present. 

Mr.  Elston.  They  have  not  a  voice,  you  use  that  voice 

Mr.  McNuTT..  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Elston.  Not  in  the  selection  of  their  own  Chairman. 

Mr.  McNuTT.  Yes,  they  have. 

Mr.  Elston.  Did  they  or  did  they  not  select  you  as  Chairman? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Elston.  When? 

Mr.  McNutt.  At  the  meeting  at  which  this  committee  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Elston.  Now  was  it  fully  understood  that  you  had  the  power 
to  overrule  the  vote  of  that  Committee? 

Mr.  McNutt.  So  far  as  I  know  ib  was. 

Mr.  Elston.  When  did  you  discuss  it? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  It  was  pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  as  I  remember 
it.     It  took  about  2K  hours. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  did  you  set  up  any  machinery,  or  have  set  up 
any  rules  and  regulations  which  indicated 

Mr.  McNutt  (interposing).  No,  that  will  not  be  done  until  the 
committee  meets. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  you  have  already  stated  to  us  that  you,  after 
all,  would  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  McNutt.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Elston.  So  that  this  committee  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
an  advisory  committee. 

Mr.  McNutt.  It  is  advisoiy;  so  am  I. 

Mr.  Elston.  They  will  advise  with  you? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  But  they  have  no  authority? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  To  make  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  you  could  advise  with  them  without  setting  up 
this  committee,  couldn't  you? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I  could,  but  I  would  rather  have  it  in  that  form. 

Mr.  Elston.  This  was  just  a  matter  of  form. 

Mr.  McNutt.  No,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  form. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  now  tell  us  what  authority  any  member  of  the 
committee  has. 

Mr.  McNutt.  Why,  the  authority  to  recommend  what  he  thinks 
that  the  one  he  represents  should  have  out  of  this  group  under  26. 

Mr.  Elston.  They  already  have  that  authority,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Why,  yes,  but  it  should  be  at  one  spot.  Someone 
should  look  after  this,  otherwise  you  create  chaos  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Elston.  Is  it  contemplated  that  they  vote  at  all? 

Mr.  McNuTT.  I  usually  do  ask  for  a  vote  by  any  body  over  which 
I  preside. 
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Mr.  ElstO'N.  That  vote,  of  course,  would  not  be  binding. 
^^  Mr.  McNuTT.  I  know,  but  I  have  been  guided  by  votes  heretofore.. 
If  you  will  take  a  look  at  the  record  you  will  so  find  if  you  are  interested.. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  have  been  appointed  a  committee  bv  tlieir 
recommendations,  so^  far  as  the  Si^lective  Service  and  NationarServicc 
Act  is  concerned,  have  you? 

Mr..  McNiiTT.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mt.  Elston.  That  is  all. 
^  The  Chairman.  Mr.  McNutt,  I  wonder  if  I  might  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  situation  on  the  west  coast,  where  they  have  a  mercliant 
mariiii!  station  for  training  merchant  seamen  to  man  harbor  vessels. 
I  understand  that  approximately  one-half  of  their  personnel  who  handle 
the  administrative  work  and  training  these  young  men  are  subject  to 
induction.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  that  situa- 
tion or  not,  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  suitable  replace- 
ments for  tliose  people,  whether  they  should  be  granted  deferment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  to  be  physically  fit  people. 

Mr.  McN'U'TT.  That  will  be  for  the 'claimant  agency  to  present. 

The  Chair:man.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Maritime  Commission  itself 
to^  present  directly  to  your  agency: 

Mr.  McNwTT.  That  is  right.  That  is  one  thing  we  are  .going  to  do. 
set  up  a  table  showing  how  many  of  these  people  we  have  to  have. 
That  is  what  it  is  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good,  typical 

example 

Ml-.  McNuTT  (interposing).  I  have  the  fullest  consideration  for 

the  Maritime  Commission.  They  represent  tlie  Maritime  Commission 
itself  on  this  committee,  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  probably  a  school  offshore  where  you  have  to 
have  a  passport  to  get  to,  and  as  a  result  there  is  no  entertainment 
over  there,  and  that  makes  it  a  difficult  place  to  serve. 

We  appreciate  very  much,  M,r.  McNutt,  your  looming  before  the 
committee.  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  further  statement 
to  make.  I  think  you  have  been  very  useful  and  a  very  good  witness 
m  answering  our  questions  here,  and  1  do  beheve 

Mr.  McNftt  (inteniosing).  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  infoi-ma- 
tion  that  has  been  mentioned  here  coneeniing  Hartford,  and  any  others 
which  you  have  in  mind,  because  those  are  matters  that  can  be  taken 
cai  e  01  • 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  see  that  you  get  those  com- 
plaints.    Thank  you  very  much  for  your  aopearing  here  this  morning. 

I  may  state  that  the  committee  possibly  will  call  upon  Under 
Secretary  Patterson  at  a  time  to  be  arranged  between  the  Under 

Sc^cretary  and  the  committee. 
That  is  .all  at  this  time.    We  w.Ol  now  adjourn. 
(Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  29,  1944 

House  of  Representatives, 

Special  Committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  special  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  M, 
Costello  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Costello  (chairman),  Sparkman,  Philbin, 
Elston,  and  Luce. 

Also  present:  H.  Ralph  Burton,  general  counsel  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

This  morning  we  have  before  the  committee  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Mr.  Patterson,  and  also  Mr.  Bard,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

I  woncler  whether  you  would  care  to  both  come  forward  at  the 
same  time  so  that  any  questions  that  might  be  directed  to  you  might 
be  directed  to  both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  simultaneouSy. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Patterson,  you  have  a  statement. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  P.  PATTERSON,  UNDER  SECRE- 
TARY  OF  WAR  AND  HON.  RALPH  BARD,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  Patterson.  My  views  have  been  asked  as  to  a  proposal  of 
utilizing  in  war  industry  and  other  essential  activities  the  services  of 
men  of  military  age  who  have  been  found  not  physically  fit  for- the 
arduous  life  of  military  service,  the  so-called  4-F's.  I  favor  such  a 
proposal. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  Nation  is  facing  a  manpower  prob- 
lem of  a  critical  character. 

With  the  armed  forces  in  need  of  an  estimated  1,700,000  young  men 
in  1944  to  reinforce  those  already  in  the  service,  there  will  be  a  with- 
drawal of  many  men  of  military  age  who  are  now  engaged  in  war  pro- 
duction and  other  essential  activities,  men  who  have  hitherto  been 
deferred  because  they  are  engaged  in  essential  occupations.  The  re- 
quirement of  the  armed  forces  for  additional  men  may  be  even  higher, 
depending  on  the  future  course  of  the  war.  The  calls  of  the  armed 
forces  are  calls  that  must  be  filled,  and  filled  promptly. 

The  impact  of  these  withdrawals  for  military  service  will  come  on  an 
already  tight  situation.  Right  now  there  are  shortages  of  labor  in 
many  war  industries  and  contributing  industries,  shortages  that  our 
present  system  of  mobilizing  manpower  for  civilian  tasks  has  not  been 
able  to  fill.     Manpower  shortages  exist  in  such  vital  industries  as 
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aircraft,  ball  bearin,p,  railroads,  logging,  coal  mining,  and  cotton 
textiles.  The  size  of  these  needs  may  be  gaced  from  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  today  need  100,000  m,ore  workers,,  tiie  coal  mines  40,000  more 

workers. 

Only  last  Monday  Mr.  Nelson,  in  reporting  on  February  production 
of  miinitioBS,  stated  that  manpower  still  remained  a  limiting  factor 

m.  the  output  of  many  munitions  items—especially  such  critical  com- 
ponents as  bearings,  castings,   and  fractional  lioreepower  motora. 

Mr.  Nelson  also  said: 

It  •caiiiiot  be  em,phasiied  too  .rtrorigly  tliat  manpower  wi!l  become  a  more  and 
more  critical  problem  in  munitions  production  during  the  months  ahead,  because 
the^Nation  faces  tJie  problem  of  maintaining  an  over-all  munitions  output  slightly 
higher  than,  at  present,  in  the  face  of  intenmied.  manpower  drains  in  the  lower  age 

brackets  to  meet  the  need*  of  the  armed  forces. 

There  is  another  difficulty  that  confronts  war  industry;  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  war  production  is  of  a  constantly  changing  character,  dm  to 
the  changing  needs  for  weapons.  We  will  require  fewer  w^orkers  in 
some  plants,  more  in  others.  So  there  must  be  flexibility  in  produc- 
tion, if  we  are  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  fighting  forces  oversea 
in  the  swiftest  manner.  This  will  give  rise  to  a  need  for  more  workers 
in  a  gi¥Bn  plant,  even  though  the  over-all  need  for  workers  in  a  given 
Ime  of  production  might  not  be  present. 

There  is  also  the  factor  of  labor  t6rn-over,  w^hich  is  still  abnormally 
high.  Fh)m  an  average  monthly  separation  rate  of  3  per  100  workers 
m  manufacturing  3  years  ago,  the  rate  at  the  end  of  1943  had  climbed 
to  6  per  100  workers.  That  is  per  month.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
increase  was  due  to  the  separation,  of  workers  who  left  to  join  the 
military  forces. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  an  over-all 

Aortage^of  manpower  in  the  Nation.     There  is  no  over-all  shortage. 

The  problem  is  in  mobilizing  our  manpower  so  that,  after  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  for  men  have  been  met,  men  and  women  will  be 

drawn  from  activities  of  a  less  essential  character  to  the  activities 
that^  are  vital  to  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  need  for  effective  utilization  of  the  manpower  of  the  Nation 
has  been  brought  to  sharp  focus  by  the  President's  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  urging  the  draft  of  the  younger  men  still  in  agriculture 
aiid  mdustry  and  pointing  out  that  their  places  should  be  taken  by 
those  now  physicallv  fit  for  military  service,  by  older  men  and  by 
women  Able-bodied  men  in  the  younger-age  group  must  be  obtained 
promptly  for  full  military  service.  The  Selective  Service  System  has 
failed  for  months  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
As  the  result  of  numerous  deferments  on  various  grounds,  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  men  of  an  older  age  group  have  been  taken 
into  the  Army,  and  we  have  even  taken  to  a  certain  extent  so-called 
limited-service  men.  The  time  has  come  when  none  of  us  can  refuse 
to  face  the  fact  that  those  who  in  physique  and  vigor  can  best  serve 
■their  country  in  the  armed  forces  fighting  our  enemies  should  be 
taken  into  the  armed  forces  and  their  places  in  essential  activities 
taken  by  those  less  fit  ior  militiiry  service. 

The  young  men  who  are  occiipationallv  deferred,,  with  limited 
exceptio.ns,  must  be  withdrawn  for  the  aimed  fo,rces.  But  we  must' 
have  an  effective  mechanism  to  assure  their  rephicement  on  the  fann 
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and  in  industry  so  that  our  vital  production  may  not  be  critically 
injured. 

I  believe  that  the  manpower  problem  calls  for  passage  of  a  national 
war  service  act,  along  the  lines  of  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill.  Such 
legislation  would  apply  to  all  men  and  women  of  working  age,  arid 
would  declare  and  enforce  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  do 
his  or  her  share  in  aiding  the  fighting  forces.  Suitable  safeguards 
would  be  adopted  to  make  sure  that  no  harsh  or  unjust  measures 
were  taken  and  that  civil  rights  were  protected.  Practically  e very- 
other  nation  that  is  actively  engaged  in  this  war  has  adopted  legi- 
slation of  this  kind.  My  views  on  national  war  service,  and  I  mean 
by  that  of  an  unlimited  character,  have  already  been  presented  at 
some  length  and  need  not  be  repeated  now. 

The  War  Department  has  not  changed  its  position  on  national 
service  legislation.  However,  if  we  are  not  to  have  national  service 
legislation  promptly,  I  believe  that  there  is  solid  merit  in  the  proposal 
to  bring  about  better  utilization,  in  civOian  activities  essential  to  the 
war,  of  the  men  of  military  age  who  have  been  classified  as  physically 
unfit  for  military  service. 

There  is  something  basically  wrong,  I  submit,  whr^n  two  men  of  the 
same  age,  say  25,  are  called  JFor  induction  by  Selective  Service;  with 
one  of  them  accepted  for  military  service  and  trained  for  fighting 
overseas;  with  the  other  rejected  for  military  service  because  of  some 
physical  defect  that  does  not  seriously  affect  his  ability  to  perform  a 
civilian  task  of  a  character  indispensable  to  winning  the  war,  a  task  in 
which  there  is  a  shortage  of  w^orkers,  but  nevertheless  permitted  to 
engage  in  an  occupation  that  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  winning 
of  the  war.     That  is  the  case  today. 

Selective  Service  has  registered  22,000,000  men.  Of  this  number, 
there  are  5,000,000  who  have  been  granted  occupational  deferment. 

Three  and  a  half  million  men  between  18  and  37  have  been  deferred 
because  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral  disqualification  for  military 
ser\ace.  These  are  the  4-F's.  Most  of  these  men,  beyond  question, 
are  qualified  to  hold  jobs  in  war  industry  or  other  essential  industry. 
Many  of  them  are  already  engaged  in  war  production  and  are  doing 
their  full  duty.  But  if  we  accept  those  who  are  capable  of  steady 
work  and  those  already  in  war  industries  or  other  essential  industry, 
we  still  have  somewhere  around  1,000,000,  it  has  been  estimated,  who 
are  engaged  in  trades  antl  services  less  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  many  of  them  are 
contributing  nothing  that  is  of  material  assistance  to  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  fighting.  Yet  the  need  of  additional  workers  in  war  industry 
and  in  other  activities  vital  to  our  national  welfare  is  with  us  already 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  need  will  increase. 

It  seems  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  some  method  of  controlling  the 
utilization  of  4-F's  in  essential  war  work  more  extensively  than  under 
existing  practice  WjouM  promote  the  winning  of  the  war.  I  recognize, 
however,  that  the  high  rate  of  labor  turn-over  in  war  industry,  one  of 
our  vexing  problems,  will  not  be  corrected  or  touched  by  this  proposal. 

I  might  make  a  comment  on  w^ays  and  means  of  better  utilizing  the 
services  of  the  4-F's. 

One  method  would  be  by  enactment  of  national  war  service  legisla- 
tion, like  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill,  but  cut  down  so  as  to  cover  only 
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Mseiititil  activities  would  be  imder  con.t.roI.  of  a  d.i.rector  of  national 
service.     I  personally  p.refer  tliat^  metliod. 

.Another  method  would  be  by  extension  of  the  present  selective- 
8er¥ic€  .mechanism..  The  i-F's  in  war  activity  or  other  essential 
activity  wou..ld  be  given  occupational,  deferments  and  would  remain  as 
befo.re.  The  4-F's  not  in  war  activity  or  ot.!i(»r  essential  activity  an.d 
found  l)y  the  local  boards  to  be  qualifi.ed  for  su.ch  activity  would  be 
i.n.duct.€d  and  placed  in  the  Enlist-ed  Resci-\'e.  As  the  need  for  addi- 
tic>ii.al  workei-S:  in  an  eKM^itial  activity  in  a  particular  locality  beca.nie 
evident,  sucli.  men,  generally  from  tlie  same-  locality,  would  be  directed 
hj  the  local  board  to  t,ake  employm.ent  in.  such  activity,  remaining  in  a 
civiitn  status  and  entitled  to  the  wages  and  other  ordinary  incidents^ 
of  civilian  employm.ent.  Any  mc>n  who  were  directed  to  take  such 
employment  and  refused  would  be  called  by  the  A.rmy  to  active  .m.ili- 
tary  service  and  would  be  used  in  special  labor  u.nits.  It  i.8  reasonable 
to  expect  that  most  of  the  men  directed  to^  accept  civilian  employment 
woul.d  choose  to  do  so. 

I  believe*  that  the  plan  can  be  carried  into  operation  through  the 
joint  act.ion  of  existing  war  agencies. 

But  at-  this  point  ..!.  would  like  to  ..make  ciystal  clear  three  things 
which  are  not  in  the  statement  hut  which  should  be  borne  in  .mind: 
1.  The  residue,,  wlio  would  in  that  way  come  into  active  service, 
must  not  be  counted  against  the  ceiling  or  size  of  the  armed  forces  as 
faed.  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff..  That  should  be  very  explicit.; 
these  men,  any  men  who  drift  in  by  that  method,  should  not  be 
charged  against  the  ceilings,  or  size  of  the  armed  forces  fixed  by  the 
tlo:int  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

2..  There  should  be  .no  possible  interference  on  this  account  with 
the  general  medical  a.nd  physical  standards  for  men  accepted,  into  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  for  general  service. 

3.  There  .is  no  place  in the  Armv,  and  I  believe  none  in  the  Navy, 

for  using  these  men  in  the  general  Army  or  Navy  duty,  such  as  has 
been  suggested,  1  .say,  working  around  hospitals  or' something  of 
that  character.  We  already  have  men  cjualified  for  that  duty  and 
fi,t^  for  that  duty  and  these  .men  could  not  be  used  in  that  capacity. 
There  is  tJie  question  whetlier  an  amend..m.en.t  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  would  be  necessary.  1  believe  tliat  an  amendment  would  be  de- 
sirable. Under  such  a  proposal  it  might  be  claimed  that  use  was  being 
made  of  the  Selective  Service  System  for  a  purpose  not  within  tlie 
t  ontemplation  of  Congress  wlien  the  act  was  passed  in  1940,  in  the 
absence  of  further  legislation.  We  also  have  the  amendment  ap- 
proved on  December  5,  1943,  under  which  it  is  provided  that  no  per- 
sons shal  be  called  for  induction,  ordered  to  report  to  induction  sta- 
tions, or  be  inducted  because  of  tlieir  occupations  or  by  occupational 
groups.  That  amendment  miglit  be  deemed  to  bar  any  method  of 
•calling  4-F*s  who  were  not  engaged  in  essential  activities.  In  the 
absence  of  legislation,  various  questions  might  also  be  raised  as  to  the 
status  of  men  in  the  Enhsted  Reserve  so  far  as  m.ight  concern  bonuses, 
disabihty  benefits,  and  many  other  instances  of  what  we  give  to  men 
caied  to  mihtai-y  duty.    All  these  men  should  not  be  in  that  category. 
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But  I  have  not  been  able,  in  the  short  time  available,  to  give  thor- 
ough consideration  to  the  point  whether  new  legislation  is  indispens- 
able. I  have  already  indicated  I  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable; 
whetlier  it  is  indispensable  or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  the 
moment. 

Legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  Luce  bill,  with  suitable  amend- 
ments, would  accomplish  tlie  purpose.  The  amendments  I  refer  to 
are  mentioned,  and  possibly  some  others,  to  give  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  to  place  men 
in  the  Enhsted  Reserve,  and  to  permit  tliem  to  continue  the  e^onduct 
of  civihan  occupations  and  activities  of  the  character  necessary  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.     I  don't  think  tliat  is  mentioned  m  the  bill. 

We  face  an  actual  danger.  I  assure  you  that  the  Ai-my  will  co- 
operate in  putting  into  effect  whatever  plan  the  Congress  adopts  which 
will  assure  that  those  unfit  for  military  service  replace  in  essential 
occupations  those  required  for  such  service  and  immediately. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bard,  do  you  have  a  statement  that  you  would 

like  to  make? 

Mr.  Bard.  I  have  no  statement.     I  concur  with  the  statement  of 

Mr.  Patterson. 

The  Chairman.  You  concur  in  the  statement  that  Mr.  Patterson 
has  just  made. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the  last 
few  months  at  all  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  turn-over? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Perhaps  a  slight  improvement.  If  my  recollection 
is  correct,  the  high  point  in  that  was  reached  in  October.  I  think  the 
December  figures  were  a  little  better  than  they  had  been  in  October 
of  1943.  However,  the  statement  I  made  stands,  that  from  an. average 
of  around  3  percent  in  1940,  by  December  of  1943  the  rate  per  month 
had  climbed— I  am  speaking  of  separations  in  manufacturing  activi- 
ties— had  climbed  to  6  per  100  monthly. 

The  Chairman.  Li  other  words,  the  present  controls  that  exist  for 
trying  to  stop  turn-over  have  not  been  sufficiently  effective  to  mate- 
rially reduce  the  rate  of  turn-over. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  tliink  that  they  were  higher  in  December  of  1943 
than  when  those  controls  were  instituted,  about  last  April — April  of 
1943.     I  believe  so.     It  has  not  been  cut  down  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  that  the  National  Service  Act  would 
definitely  curtail  turn-over  in  industry? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  am  sure  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  curbing 
turn-over  in  industry  by  freezing  workers  to  their  work,  unless  the 
local  board  found  that  there  was  good  reason  for  a  separation.  That 
is  hardly  touched  by  the  proposal,  however,  that  is  mentioned  here, 
because  this  would  not  operate  in  any  way  upon  the  older  men  and 
upon  the  women,  and  in  that  respect  I  do  not  thinli:  it  would  be  as 
good  as  full,  unlimited,  national  war  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  be  possible  to  touch  some  of  the  older 
men  by  that  proposal  if  the  War  Department  saw  fit  to  do  so.  In 
other  words,  you  could  apply  the  same  standards  to  these,  say  38-45's, 
that  you  are  proposing  to  apply  to  those  classified  4-F. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Possibly.  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the 
people  in  the  bracket  37-45. 
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The  Chairmam.,  It  wo^uld  seem  to  m,e  there  would  be  a  possibility 
of  adoiiting  the  same  procedure  with  them  in  order  to  get  that  control. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes;  those  men  are  not  4-F'8,  of  courae 
^  The  Chairman,  No.    You  spoke  about  the  possibility  of  legisla- 
tion being  necessary.     Do  you  feel  that  this  progi-am  could  be  put 
into  effect  at  this  time  without  any  actual  change  of  legislation— 
1  mean.,,  with  regard  to  the  4-F'8. 

lir.  Patterson.  You  have  some  very  vexing  problems,  I  think 
with  regard  to  the  advantages,  and  disadvantages,  and  so  on,  that 
have  been  given  by  law.  Whether  these  men  would  be  deemed  in 
the  military  service—I  think,  of  course,  a  man  who  was  engaged  in 
any  civilian  occupation,  and  if  this  plan  were  to  succeed  the  vast 
¥  *r^-  T  ^L  ®"^  7^^^^  ^^  engaged  in  civilian  occupations  as  civilians. 
1  thmk  ■that  those  men  sho^'uld  certainly  not  be  deemed  to  have  the 
nghts  and  privileges  of  various  characters  that  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  give  tO'  men  actually  in  the  military  service. 

I  am  also  bothered  somewhat  by  that  provision  of  the  act  of  Decem- 
ber 5  of  last  year  that  leays  we  shall  not  call  a  man  for  induction  by 
occupation,  and  there  certainly  should  be  no  dist^urbance  of  the  4-F's 
who  are  already  in  essential  war  work. 

The  Chaihmax.  Do  you  think  W(^  could  obviate  that  by  simply 
having  an  annoiineement  made  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
that  they  would  accept  for  military  service  an  additional  number  of 
men  who  heretofore  have  been  classified  4~F,  and  by  making  such 
an  aniiou,nfenient  the  selective  service  board  then  would  be  author- 
wed  to  review  the  4~F's  and  notify  them  as  to  their  proposed  induction : 
but  m  reviewing  the  4~F's,  any  who  were  engaged  in  industry  would 
be  put  into  a  deferred  classification,  4-F's,  so  that  they  would  auto- 
matically be  ruled  out.  That  information  going  out,  1  think,  would 
be  Buftcient  to  induce  a  large  number  of  tliose  not  now  employed  in 
war  activities  to  go^  into  industry,  and  that  your  selective  service 
boards  would  then  call  in  for  induction  those  who  refused. 

I  don't  think  you  wo^^uld  be  violating  the  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment  of  December  5  in  regard  to  drafting  by  groups.  You  would 
sunply  be  not  deferring  those  who  are  not  in  a  war-coimected  activity, 
and  calling  those  men  only  into  service. 

Mr.  Patterson.  SO'  far  as  the  local  boards  could  induce  the  men 
to  go  into  «sential  war  work,,  we  would  not  need,  I  suppose,  an 
amendment,  because  they  would  never  he  inducted  at  all— so  far  as 
they  might  be  inducted,  and  then  the  second  opportunity  he  given 
them  to  do  specified  work  in,  the  locality— I  tliink  that  would  require 
an  .amendment,  because  it  seems  to  me  you  would  then  be  using  the 
•belective  Service  System  not  for  strictly  military  training  and  service 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  had  in  mind  by  the  statement 
jou  use  m  ,h,ere  about  calling  these  ,men  into  the  Army  in  active 
m,ilita,r3T  smrice  and  to  be  used  in  special  labor  units,  you  mean  labor 
units  outside  of  the  Army? 

l^lr.  Patte,rson.  That" is  only  a  residue,  a  last  resort.  The  success 
of  this  plan  will  turn  on  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  4-F's  in  civilian 
war  work,  in  aircraft  plants,  and  ball-bearing  plants,  the  men  being 
m  their  civilia^n  clothes  and  entitled  to  the  wages  and  all  the  ordinary 
mcidents  normally  attaching  to  civilian  em,ployment  under  tlie  same 


The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  thought  you  had  in  mind  in  your 
statement  that  these  special  labor  units  would  be  units  engaged  in 
civUion  labor,  aud  not  mUitarsr  activities? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes;  that  is  so;  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  effective 
as  the  other,  and  that  could  not  rise  to  very  large  proportions  with 
anv  effeetiveness 

lAriZuny  I  comment  on  one  subject? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bard.  As  I  see  it,  the  difficulty  of  handling  this  4-F  problem 
without  legislation  is  the  same  difficulty  with  the  Luce  bill,  if  it  is 
handled  just  as  the  Luce  bill  proposes.  As  I  understand  it,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  these  people  to  take  jobs  in  war  industry  and 
if  they  are  taken  into  the  military  service  and  had  the  full  rights  of 
the  military  men  I  am  afraid  that  a  great  many  of  tliem  would  take  the 
position  that,  well,  if  I  am  taken  into  this  category  of  sper»ial  service, 
I  know  I  am  not  going  to  have  to  fight:  if  there  is  a  $3,500  bonus,  I 
am  going  to  get  it;  I  will  be  hospitalized  for  the  rest  of  my  life;  I  will 
have  tiie  privilege,  the  special  privilege  of  civilian  employment  ahead 
of  other  civilians;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  quite  a  plum  that  they 
would  get,  and  they  might  well  prefer  to  go  into  this  special  service,  if 
they  are  going  to  get  all  the  military  rights  without  any  of  the  dangers 
of  military  operations.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  Luce  bOl,  or  any  pro- 
posed legislation,  that  something  should  be  written  into  the  bill  which 
would  take  away  those  privileges  from  this  particular  set-up,  who  will 
be  the  residue  left  from  those  who  will  not  go  to  work  in  the  war  effort. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  can  thoroughly  agree  with  you  in  that 
regard,  that  if  any  legislation  is  to  be  passed  whereby  these  men  are 
to  come  into  the  service  to  be  used  in  civilian  employment,  they  should 
not  be  given  the  benefits  which  are  naturally  given  to  any  regular 
member  of  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Bard.  You  see,  that  is  our  difficulty  in  trying  to  handle  these 
4-F's  as  the  service  would  handle  it.  We  can  handle  it  up  to  that 
point  very  well,  but  we  cannot  do  anything  about  that,  if  we  induct 
them,  they  are  entitled  to  those  privileges. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  Army  to  induct  these  men  and  then  release  them  into  civilian 
activity  subsequently.  The  thought  I  had  was  the  possibility  of 
handling  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  men  would  voluntarily  go  into 
industry  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  called  into  military 
service,  and  the  thought  was  that  possibly  if  some  of  these  different 
tasks  in  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  could  be  assigned  to  this  group 
of  people,  they  would  become  regidar  members  of  the  military  but 
would  not  have  any  prospect  of  combat  duty;  there  would  be  no  par- 
ticular  glamour  to  it;  they  would  probably  have  one  station  or  one 
assignment  for  the  entire  duration  of  the  war;  the  type  of  jobs  nat- 
urally woidd  not  call  for  great  physical  exertion,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  was  the  thought  I  had  in  suggesting  possibly  hospitals,  and  jobs 
of  that  character  and  fixed  permanent  stations,  either  with  the  Army 
or  the  Navy. 
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^    Do  you  bdifve  the  Navy  would  be  able  to  tnkc  any  of  these  meu 

m  and  actually  use  tliem  in  tliat  way? 

M,r..  Baed.  They  ba¥e  not  felt-  tliiit  tlic^v  could  to  ach^mifcaffe  up  to 

date.  '  ^'"    '*^    '" 

Mr.  Pattebbom. /We  are  very  dear  on  that;  we  cannot,  Mr 
Cost^Ilo;  we  have  all  the  men  wt  can  use  in  that,  eategoiy  already* 
We  have  a  great  many  wounded  men,  sick  men,  coming  back  from 
overaeas  hi  for  that  duty,  and  who  arc*  performing  that  duty.  We 
are  using  them  for  tliat,  of  course,  still  in  increasing  numbers' 

,No;^unless  t.his  thing  is  geared  first  to  tlie  proposition  of  making 
tull  u:tiJiza.tion  of  4-f"'8  m  a  civilian  capacity  in  civilian  war  work' 
and  the  ami  ol  jt,  is  that,  get^ting  the  vast  .majority  of  them  to  m 
.into  that  work,  it  won't  succeed,. 

Tlw  CHA.IR1IIJIN.  Are  you  pret.t.y  lai-gely  of  tiie  same  point  of  view, 
,M,r.  Bard,  m.  tliat  regard? 

Mr.  Bard.  Yes;  we  are  ah:*eady  using  c|uite  a  number  of  wounded 
men  and  m,en  who  are  back  from  the  front-,  and  moi-e  coming  in  every 
ctoy.  W'e  are  already  using  them,  in  tlie  hospitals,  and  in  the  Navy 
Department  and  different  places  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Pattk'Eson.  It  cannot  be  deemed,  in  other  words,  a  measure*' 
to  keep  men  now  physically  fit  for  ,mi  itaiT  duty  of  an  unlimited 
charactpr  m  civi'ian  occupations  and  send  thc^e^  nieii.  That  is  utterly 
in„adm,i9.sible,  1  as8U,re  you,. 

_  The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  the  control  you  have  of  simply 
inducting  them  into  the  service  subsequently;"  if  they  leave  their 
civilian  labor,  would  not  b(*  sufficient^  to  defniitely  give  you  the  control 
▼Oil  would  like  to  have,  that  the  object  is  to  keep  them  in  civilian 
labor  and  not  get  them,  into  the  service. 

,Mr  Patt,er80N.  Certainly,  we  shoidd  treat  this  purely  as  a  measure 
of  utilizing  m,ore  fully  tJian  our  present  controls  do,  the  services  of  the 
4-F'8  in  civilian  activities  of  a  war  character,  airplane  plants,  ball- 
bearing plants,  radroads,  logging,  coal  mining;  it  is  really,  as  I  see  it 
national  service  of  a  veiy  limited  character,  applicable  to  men  of  a 
certauiage  group.     1  don't  ,know  of  a,ny  other  sound  basis  for  it. 

Mr,  B'AED,  M,y  thought  was,  to  clear  something  that  you  mentioned 
that  these  men,  these  few  men  we  hope  would  ,rema,in  and  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  th,i8  special  group,  would  do  the  type  of  work   such 
as  i,s^ull,i,iied  by  the  Luce  bill,,  or,  in  my  ,m,ind,  the*  type  of  work  that 

the  t'.  i '.  C.  organization  used  to  do.     They  would  not  be  used  for 

m,dit.ary  work  or  around  mOitary  operations. 

The  Chairman.  I,  am,  afraid  you niiglit  wind  up  with  1 ,000 ,000 

4,-F'  s  m  the  service  and  none  of  them  in  labor  at  all. 

A'Ir.  Bard.  I  would  hope  they  would  all  go  into  labor,  and  we  would 
have  veiy  few  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Sparkmax.  ,How  would  you  prevent  the  tum-over?  In  other 
words,  suppose  these  4™,F's,  ratlier  than  being  ta.ken  into  your  labor 
battal,ions,  went  i,nto  essential  industiT.  The  ,assuniption  would  be 
that  a  .great  m,aiiy  of  them  would  be  ,rather  half -h earthed.  How  would 
you  prevent  absenteeism  and  turn-over  among  tliose? 

,Mr.  ,Bard.  General  Herehey  h.as  already  provided  for  puttin*^  those 
men  m  2'-,A,  and  2~B,  which  is  a.  deferment  chissifieation,  and  If  that 
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were  done,  any  man  who  leaves  his  job  in  a  deferment  classification 
has  to  immediately  report  that  to  his  local  board.  The  employer  also 
lias  to  report  it  to  his  local  board,  so  immediately  the  local  board 
would  know  that  he  had  left  his  war  job,  and  it  would  be  in  a  position 
to  either  prevail  upon  him  to  return  to  his  war  job  or  reinduct  him  for 
this  special  service  program. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Suppose  he  should  be  put  into  this  special  service, 
what  about  the  problem  of  pay?  Would  it  be  your  idea  that  tlie  scale 
of  pay  should  be  the  same  as  a  serviceman? 

Mr.  Baro.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  In  private  industry? 

Mr.  Bard.  Ob,  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  And  you  agree  with  that  statement  that  Judge 
Patterson  made,  that  the  benefits  should  be  taken  away  from  him, 
or  rather  that  he  sliould  not  enjoy  all  the  benefits  that  arc  given  to 
those  men  in  active  service? 

Ml".  Bard.  I  certainly  thoroughly  agree  with  that,  because  I 
think  your  whole  plan  would  be  dynamited  if  they  had  all  those  per- 
quisites, because  a  man  would  say,  by  going  into  this  special  service, 
"The  war  won't  last  for  a  year,  and  I  can  make  $3,500,  and  I  can  set 
myself  up  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Mr.  Sparkman.  It  seems  to  nic  tlien  that  both  of  .you  are  in  agree- 
ment that  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary  for  tliis  program  to  work 
properly,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  And  that  legislation  will  probably  call  for — see  if 
we  can  enumerate  the  things  that  it  would  call  for — 

First  would  be,  as  Judge  Patterson  mentions,  the  repeal,  or  modi- 
fication rather,  of  that  amendment  of  December  5,  1943. 

Second,  somebody  would  liave  to  be  given  the  power  to  put  these 
people  into  the  labor  battalions. 

That  would  call  for  legislation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  And  the  third  you  would  have  to  make  certajin  by 
positive  legislation  that  they  would  not  be  clothed  with  any  of  these 
benefits  that  we  have  provided  for  the  servicemen. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  rather  think  too,  that  it  should  direct  or 
authorize  the  stTvices,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  civihan  war 
agencies,  to  see  to  the  placing  of  these  men  in  civilian  work  of  a  war 
character. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Is  not  that  power  already  given? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Discretion  in  that  regard  in  cooperation* with  the 
other  war  agencies,  such  as  the  Selective  Service,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  possibly  the  War  Production  Board. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  beheve  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Elston.  Judge  Patterson,  have  you  examined  both  of  the  Luce 
bills?  Tliere  was  one  that  provided  for  a  civilian  corps,  that  was  the 
first  bill.     Have  you  exanuned  the  provisions  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  Mr,  Elston;  but  that  was  months  ago,  and 
I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the  details.  It  w^as  quite  k  detailed  bill. 
1  have  read  recently  Mrs.  Luce's  other  bill,  the  one  of  March 

Mr.  Elston.  Do  you  tliink  that  the  previous  bill  might  answer  the 
objection  you  made  to  the  second  one,  or  aren't  you  familiar  enough 
with  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  answer  that  ? 
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:r.  Patteeson.  No;  I  am,  not  familiar  eeougli  with  its  terms  to 

answer  that.  If  I  am  correct,  though,  in  asseming  that  it  contem- 
plates the^settmg  tip  of  an  organized  unit  under  Army  direction  in 
larp  minibers,  I  don't  think  it;  meets  th,t;  ncM^d,  because  tiie  real  need 
IS  for  50  men  or  40  men  in  a  eemun  plant  of  a  certain  industry,  or 

maybe  a  coal  mine,  or  sometliing  like  that,  and  those  men  ought  to 
b©  m  the  same  status,  so  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.,  as  the  other  men  that  work  in  that  plant.    That  is  my  view 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  I  think  thai: 

Mr.  Pattkhsom  (interposing).  And  not  in  any  discipline,  or  in  any 
organization.  I  think  you  would  have  veiy  ¥exatious  problems  that 
would  confront  you  ^  from  a  mingling  in  of  that,  and  that  is  where 
the  real  need  is.  It  is  not  for  a  unit  to  go  out  and  pick  up  stuff  some- 
wliw-e,  som,e  kind  of  '*made  work"™-tliat  is  not  it. 

Air.  Elston.  ^Let  me  ask  you,  Judge,  if  the  Army  is  using  about  all 
the  limited-service  men  now  they  can  take  in. 

Mr.  Patterson.  They  are,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Elston.  SO'  that 

Mr.  Pawerson  (interposing).  These  men  could  not  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way  for,  sav,  duty  around  posts.  We  already  have  our 
requirements  for  work  of  that  kind  taken  care  of  by  people  in  the 
m.ihtarv  service- 


Mr.  Alston  (interposing).  Well,  you  definitely  feel- 


M;r.  Patterson  (eontinuins:).  And  men  whom  we  cannot  use  for 
one  reason  or  another  for  full  combat  duty,  woinded  men,  sick  men, 

and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  definitely  feel  that  some  legislation  mil  be  neces- 

sary  m  order  to  meet  this  problem? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Elston.  And  that  possibly  the  Luce  bill,  perhaps  some  parts 
of  both  of  them,  with  the  amendments  that  you  suggest,  might  answer 
the  problem,? 

M^r.  Patterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
can  :itself  solve  the  problem,  do  you? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  problems  today 
have  been  solved,  and  I  think  the  drains  on  our  manpower,  only 
partly  mobilized  as  it  is  today,  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  this 
year. 

Mr.  Elston.  Do  you  think  that  the  setting  up  of  this  Interagency 
i/ommittee,  that  we  have  discussed  so  much  in  the  last  day  or  two  is 

going  to  be  any  solution?  ' 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  frankly  do  not  know,  Mr.  Elston.  It  was  set  up, 
of  couree,  for  a  verv  specific  purpose,  to  find  the  men  under  26  who 
are  traly  in-eplaceable  by  reason  of  very  special  skills  and  experience 
Unless  ^  the  committee  holds  those  numbers  down  to  a  very  small 
number,  it  will  not  succeed.  Of  course,  I  am  sure  you  have  in  mind 
tJie;fact  that  under  the  law  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  has  the 
clecision,  and  that  the  only  action  of  an  Interagency  Committee  like 
iMi  would  be  advisory,  which  he  is  free,  I  believe,  ^o  disregard,  and 
I  thm.k  properly  so. 


Mr.^  Elston.  Well,  I  certainly  agree  with  you  on  that,  that  the 
Selective  Service  Directoi-  is  the  only  one  who  has  the  final  decision 
in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  suppose  tiie  value  of  their  work  in  advising  him 
#ouM  depend  upon  the  results;  it  will  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  work  the  committee  does. 

Mr,  Elston.  Of  course 

Mr.  Patterson  (continuing).  And  the  impression  it  makes  upon 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  Elston.  So  far  as  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  concerned,  you 
know  you  need  the  men,  and  you  just  know  you  cannot  revise  your 
schedules. 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  is  right,  that  is  the  prime  need  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  men  under  26,  and  it  may  be  28,  or  it  may  be  30  a  little 
time  in  the  future.  I  cannot  say;  but  at  any  rate,  26  as  of  today,  and 
the  exceptions  from  that-^the  exceptions  to  be  found  by  this  com- 
mittee, if  they  are  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  of  an  extremely  small 
character. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  feel  that  legislation  is  imperative  and  necessary 
now.  and  that  we  should  not  wait  until  this  Interagency  Committee 
has  had  time  to  function? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No;  I  do  not  see  the  relationship  between  the  two, 
Mr.  Elston,  and  as  I  have  said  in  my  statement,  I  believe  that  we 
cannot  afford,  with  safety,  to  fail  to  take  further  measures  toward 
recruiting  our  manpower  for  the  performance  of  civilian  tasks  that 
are  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Now,  my  own  view  on  that 
is  that  it  calls  for  national  war  service  that  attacks  and  will  give  us 
rehef,  both  as  to  new  recruitments  in  civilian  industry  of  a  war  char- 
acter to  take  the  place  of  the  men  withdrawn  from  the  military  forces, 
and  also  the  increases  that  we  need  in  any  event  in  such  things  as 
aircraft  over  the  forces  now  engaged  in  producing  aircraft,  and  it  also 
enables  us,  I  think,  to  handle  the  turn-over  problem;  and  I  know  of  no 
other  measure  that  does. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  do  not  feel  that  the  physical  standards  can  be 
lowered  at  all,  do  you? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bard.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  legislation  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  activities  of  this  comniittee.  The  head  of  Selective 
Service  has  full  power,  he  can  take  every  one  of  the  men  under  26  if 
he  so  desires.  This  committee  is  simply  going  to  advise  him,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  essential  ones  that  they  hope  to  keep  in  order  not  to 
disrupt  their  production  activities. 

Mr.  Elston.  Of  course,  they  can  advise  him  on  those  things  with- 
out even  setting  up  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bard.  That  is  true  and  we  have  done  that  in  the  past,  as  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day.  We  have  inducted  11,000,000  men,  and 
we  liave,  as  finally  pointed  out  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
gotten  along  in  very  good  shape  aU  tliis  time  up  to  now;  and  that  is 
what  the  Navy  is  doing  at  the  present  time.  We  are  calling  to  his 
attention,  list  by  list,  the  absolutely  essential  men  we  want  to  keep. 
All  this  committee  is  domg  is  to  take  our  list  and  list  of  the  services 
and  lists  of  all  these  other  agencies  and  endeavoring,  I  hope,  to  cut 
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m!T  tT*hl^^  ^"^f  that  will  not  defer  too  many  of  these  yoimger 
men,  and  then  they  advise  the  Direetor  of  Seleetive  Service,  and  he 
proceeds  as  he  sees  fit.  ' 

Mr  Elston.  Well,  he  is  rather  in  the  middle,  because  he  has  to 
furmsh  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy  the  men  that  they  must  have  He 
has  no  alternative   he  must  furnish  those  men. 

Mr.  Bard.  WeU,  our  objective  is  not  to  keep  him  from  eettine 
them;  our  objective  is  to  he  p  him  to  get  all  the  men  he  possibfy  can 
At  least,  that  is  the  objective  of  the  Annv  and  the  Naw   nnH  wn 
hope  and  feel  that  he  will  have  the  same  attitude  that  7e'  Ce^ 
that  regard.  "»vi-  m 

.  The  Chairman  The  real  benefit  of  that  Interagency  Committee 
IS  the  pooling  of  al  these  facts  and  figures  at  one  time  Ld  one  place 
"^Mr  V1^*T, "  .'J?t«™in«tion  of  who  definitely  should  not  be  taken. 

IVII.  .D'ARD.    ilia  I  IS  llgllt. 

]\.:Ii.^P;atteiison.  Wefl,  tjiat  depends  upon  the  results.  If  I  were 
toi^  Dii-e(lT>r  of  ^  Seleetive  S«:>rvic(^  imd  that  committee  caine  in  and 
told  me  It  wa?^  iiidispen^^ihle  to  keep  200,,000  or  300,000  men  under 
iti  in  esseritial  nidustij  I  would  throw  the  eominittee^s  resulte  in  the 
WMtobasket.     I  mean,  it  depends  upon  the  results. 

Ilie  tuAFRMAX.  it  depends  exactly  upon  what  this  comBiittee  does. 

In  other  words,  it  they  reallv  screen- — 

A'fr.  Pattehson  {interoosing),.  Any  numbers  comparable  to  that 
^icl  m  my  view  it  is  no  longer  adiiiissible  to  keep  men  under  26  iii 

Zfe!2^^  ^?r^  '^' !?  '^?f*^  *'^  fi'^^  ^  replacement,  not 

I7fc'    rr^'^^^^^    M  ■*^'  ^'""*"  ^7^  ^■*'  find  because  that  just  takes  it  out 

01  tlK?  Ar!i\T  or  the  Navy,  and  that  is  all  it  does. 

Tiie  C'HAiRMAN.  The  tliought  is  that-  tlie  only  persons  who  should 
debnit..eh'  be  deierred  are  those  who  cannot  be  replaced. 
Mr  1  ATTER,soN.  Just  canuot  he  replaced  in  the  training  and  skill 

Mial  tliey  have  that  otliers  simply  do  not  possess  and  cannot  acquire 

within  a  reasonably  diort  period.  ^ 

exJJri  oCr  r^ J«''^'^'*f ^"''^  ^""^  «  ^  ^  i^  ^  general  way,  we 
mpect  of  our  people  who  make  up  the  list  that  they  sliould  ask  for 
defemient  only  of  those  sp^eeia^lists  and  professionai,  liidbly  skiUed 
people  'Whose  absence  wouW  affect  tlie  quality,  and  not;  tbA)roduclion 
would  affect  the  quaJity  of  our  articles,  sucfi,  as  submarin^.  We  do 
not  want.^  tiiein  to  take  the  men  tliat  weld  hulls  of  the  submarines  and 
send  out  rotten  submarines  for  our  sailore  to  sail,  and  the  esswitial 
men  that  are  necessary  to,,  m,Ri,ntiiin  the  higli  quality  of  the  plant  or 
be  submiiru,ie  or  the  ,figlitiiig  unit,  are  tJie  one^  of  couree,  wl^'sh^ld 
be  deferred,  not  the  men  tlie  loss  of  whom  would  affect  pi-oduction  to 
some  degree.  ,l,f  we  have  to  suffer  some  cut  in  production,  we  are 
prepa.red  to  take  that.  *,  wu  n-io 

W'df  do^XtlJi^.S^^^^^  «r  YT^^^T  C^^^ittee  cannot  veiy 
m!"  ;  T  1  *^  1  T^  already  beeii  done  by  the  Army  and  the 
.Wavy.     They  liave  botli  let.  it  be  known  for  some  time  wliat  their 

needs  are ;  there  has  not  been  anv  sub8fcanti.al  change  in  the  protrram 
^%  J«*  iia^veknown  for  a  ,long  time  what  the  Army  'v^uld 
need  a  id  what,  the  Navy  would  need.    There  is  no  reason  why  these 

tCtW  ai'li^^^^^^^^  Committee  is  iiivestigating,  the  evidence 

mat  tn,ey  are  going  to  get,  should  not  have  been  obtained  a  lone  time 
ago.  ■  ^      ^ 


Mi\  Bakd.  Well,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  it  probably  would 
not  be  necessary  at  all,  so  far  as  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  con- 
cerned, because  tliey  are  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  They  want  the 
men  veij  badly,  but  all  the  claimants  are  not  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  Some  of  these  other  agencies  have  not  the  desire  of  getting 
these  younger  men  that  we  have,  so  that  that  has  to  be  impressed  on 
the  other  agencies  who,  tln-ough  this  committee,  will  see  how  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  are  operating.  We  hope  the  general  effect  will 
be  that  they  will  all  tone  down  their  requests  and  use  the  same  yard- 
stick the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  prepared  to  use. 

Mr.  Elston.  Have  you,  as  yet,  met  with  this  interagency  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Bard.  They  liave  not  had  a  meeting  as  yet. 

Mr.  Elston.  Have  you  any  understanding  as  to  how  the  members 
of  that  committee  vote,  and  what  voice  each  member  has  in  the  final 
decision  that  is  to  be  made  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bard.  1  think  that  will  be  detemiined  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  committee  that  is  to  be  held  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Elston.  Do  you  care  to  express  yourself  as  to  what  voice  you 
thmk  the  Army  and  the  Navy  should  have  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bard.  Well,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  statementlset 
out  by  Mr.  McNutt,  which  I  think  indicates  the  answer.  In  the 
third  from  the  last  paragraph  of  instructions  under  which  this  com- 
mittee was  set  up  it  says: 

This  committee  will  then  transmit  lists  of  approved  activities  and  plants  to 
the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 

It  does  not  say  the  chairman  will  transmit,  or  the  committee  will 
advise  the  chairman;  it  says  that  the  committee  will  then  transmit 
lists  of  approved  activities  and  plants  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  System. 

Mr.  Elston.  Of  course,  you  know  that  Mr.  McNutt  indicated 
here  yesterday  that  he  had  the  authority  to  overrule  the  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and  that  he,  in  the  final  analysis,  would 
make  the  decision  as  to  what  recommendation  should  be  made  to  the 
Selective  SeiTice  Dii*ector. 

Mr.  Bard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  He  did  not  assume  that  the  other  committee 
members  had  a  vote,  he  said  voice  only 

Mr.  Elston  (mterposing).  Sometimes  a  voice  is  a  vote,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  your  thought,  Mr.  Bard,  that  the 
only  way  m  which  this  committee  could  be  effective  would  be  that 
the  committee  work  as  a  unit,  and  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee  should  be  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  which  should  be  passed  on  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service. 

Mr.  Bard.  I  certamly  believe  that  is  the  way  it  should  be  handled. 

Ihe  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  the  group  to  make  a 
detei-mmation  and  then  have  it  subject  to  reversal  by  the  chairmaji 
and  have  the  chairman  carry  his  personal  opmion  over  to  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  as  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  when  the  vote 
may  be  the  opposite.     The  effect  there  would  be  that  the  chairman  had 
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tte  riglit  to  direct  what  shO'Uld  be  pmmd  on  to  the  Selective  Service 
Director  and  what  should  not  be  passed  on. 
Mr.  Babd.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  whole  benefit  from 
an,  mtcrageiiey  committee  m^ould  come  from  the  joint  activity  and 
operation  of  al  the  members  of  the  committee  as  a  unit,  rather  than 
under  the  direction  of  some  one  individual  who  would  dominate  it, 
rattier  than  simply  be  the  agent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Elston.  Just  one  otoer  question.  Of  course  it  is,  I  thuik, 
pretty  obvious  that  a  general  national  service  act  would  not  be 
piwcd  at  this  time.  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  just  state  to  us, 
either  Judge  Patterson  or  A^Ir,  Bard,  the  verv  minimum  that  you  would 
recommend  m,  the  way  of  legislation  to  control  this  situation. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Well,  accepting  it  with  your  premise,  Mr.  Elston, 
that  we  lay  to  one  side,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  the  prospect  of 
the  passage  of  a  general  national  8er\-iee  act,  my  own  idea  would  be 
that  we  should  have  an  act  calling  for  the  utilization  of  the  men  be- 
tween 18  and  37— that  is  the  military  age— who  have  been  found  physi- 
cally wanting  for  fidl  military  duty,  and  have  those  men  made  available 
for  assignment  of  work  of  a  war  character  indispensable  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  of  a  civilian  nature,  and  I  would  prefer  to  see  it  done  under 
A  director  of  national  service  rather  than  through  the  machinery  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  in  lepislat.ion  of  that  kind  very  effective 
»e  can  be  made  of  the  local  boards  and  the  Selective  Service  System, 
in  running  it;  but  we  should  entirely  take  out  the  armed  forces  from 
liavin,g  .anything  to  do  with  it,  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  preferable, 
if  Congress  sees  fit;  otherwise,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  our  part  in  any 
ajretem,  because  we  believe  that  the  problems  that  will  be  confronting 
this  country,  or  confronting  this  country  in  the  nature  of  manpower 
aiiortiges  due  to^  ,failure  to  fully  mobilize  our  manpower,  a,re  very,  very 
';gRiat  problems  ind'Ocid. 

Ikim  lli,at  make  mj  poiii,t  clear? 
'■   Mr.  E'LOT'Om:  Yes;  I  tlHn,k  that  is.  very  clear. 

,1,8  that  your  viewpo,iiit,  too,  Mr.  Bard? 

Mr.  Bard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Would  yon  limit 

,Mr.  Ba,rd  (continuing).  In  other  words,  ,may  I  add,  in  talking  about 
the  4-F'8,  you  are  only  talking  a'bont  a  segment  of  the  manpower 
prol)lem,  and  if  we  camiot  get  the  broad  thing  at  this  time,  then  let  us 
proceed  and  get  the  4-F  situation  cleaned  up  in  as  satisfactoiy  a 
iiiiaim,er  as  pijBsiMe. 

Ji'lr.  Sparkmam.  Would  you  ,liinit  your  taking  to  those  that  were 
physically  unfit,  or  would  you  also  include  the  others  in  the  4-F 
categoiy? 

^  ,Mr.  Patterso,n,  Oh,  there  would  have  to  be  standards  set  up,  and 
I  would  prefer  seeing  them  administered  by  local  board  standards  with 

physical^  reoiiirements,  mental  requ„i,rement8,  and  the  very  same 
■things  that  disqualify  them,  for  full  military  service,  and  see  how  that 
bore  upon  the  abOity  of  the  men  to  perform  civihan  tasks.  I  suppose 
they  could  perform  Bom,e,  but , not  others. 

Mr,.  Sparkm,an.  Wei,  you  would  not  let  moral  disqualification,  for 
i,iista,nce,  disqualify  them? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Not  i,n  geiieiiil,  I  wou,ld  not.  I  can  think  of  some 
things,  perhaps,  t,hat  would. 
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Mr.  Sparkman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this,  because  we  realize  these 
things  are  details,  but  I  am  interested  in  them.  eTudge,  you  made 
reference  to  "made  work"  and  you  said  that  it  would  not  be  "made 
work"  that  these  labor  battalions  or  labor  force,  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them,  would  be  called  upon  to  perform.  Furthermore,  you  said 
that  they  would  not  be  utilized — I  understood  you  to  say  that  they 
would  not  be  used  in  plants  or  in  private  employment^ ' 

Mr.  Patterson.  No;  I  did  not  mean  that,  Mr.  Sparkman.  What 
I  meant  was,  I  saw  no  need  of  legislation  pointing  to  the  creation,  just 
pointing  to  the  creation,  of  special  labor  units  in  the  Army  or  the 
Navy.     I  saw  no  need  of  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Of  course  that  is  the  way 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  proposition,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  to  bring  about 
the  more  effective  use  of  the  4-F's,  Of  course,  I  was  more  particu- 
larly speaking  just  of  the  4-F's  in  civilian  pursuits  of  a  war  character, 
as  civilians. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  But  those  that  are • 

Mr.  Patterson  (interposing).  Any  use  that  could  be  made  of  those 
forces  in  Army  or  Navy  units  would  be  merely  of  the  residue,  a  very 
small  residue  at  that. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  about  the  small  number  of 
4-F's,  those  who  refuse  or  fail  to  go  into  private  employment  on  their 
own  and  that  you  have  to  take  into  tliis  labor  battalion.  Now  I  am 
just  w^ondering  how  you  would  use  them;  would  you  use  them  for 
lumber,  logging,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Whatever  a  unit  of  that  kind  could  do  in  the  way 
of  supplementing  shortages  in  civilian  pursuits,  like  Mr.  Bard  sug- 
gested—the harvesting  of  crops,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  And  the  unloading  of  ships. 

Mr.  Patterson  (continuing).  Of  that  temporary  character — no, 
I  don't  think  they  could  be  used  on  that. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Wlio  would  determine  where  these  men  would  be 
assigned  to  essential  work? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  suppose  the  services  would  have  to  do  it  in 
conjunction  with  other  agencies,  like  the  War  Manpower  Board.  I 
would  suppose  so.  That  cannot  be  a  very  extensive  activity,  it  just 
could  not  be  imder  service  auspices. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Somebody  would  have  to  pick  the  essentiahty  of 
the  occupations  they  would  be  referred  to  or  assigned  to. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question.  In  reference 
to  these  inductees,  you  would  give  these  people,  I  assume,  the  benefits 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act.  They  would  be  Federal 
employees,  w^ould  they  not? 

Mr.  Bard.  They  would  be  in  the  Army  under  a  special  set-up. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Well,  I  laiow,  but  they  are  cut  off  from  the  benefits 
of  the  Army  m  that  proposal.  Now  suppose  one  of  them  is  injured 
or  killed,  what  would  be  your  idea  about  any  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act? 

Mr.  Bard.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  in  the  armed  services  can  be 
under  the  civilian  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  Patterson,  It  would  have  to  be  provided  bv  legislation,  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Well,  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you.  Certainly, 
if  you  are  going  to  cut  them  off  from  the  benefits  of  the  armed  services, 
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you  ouglii  to  make  some  n/rraiig'eiTKMit  to  tiike  care  of  tlie  iii<li\-i(lual 
in,  the  event  they  l.econie  injured  or  killcMJ  wliilt^  lliev  are  eu-rjii'vil  in 

lliat.  work. 

^ IT;-  BarD'.  I  lliink  Conp:'ess  sliould  decide  wluit  tlu^j  aiv  entitled 

U.     Ferliaps  they  eoiild  lia\'e  iusuranec^  like  t'!it*  nieiriii  tin-  iivnuHl 

■forres;  but  Congress  should  deeicle  what   theii-  rii^lits  iir(\  and  liniit 

thosi*  rich  Is. 

3.fr.   PiiiLBiM..  Do  you  eoiit.''!nr)hi,te  tlial    they  shotdil   be  ijaid  at 

Arriiv  and  ,Na.'\'i-  iiav? 
KlV.  Baro.  f  es.  ■ 
'IMie  CHAiiniAX,,  flow  voiild  it  be,  Mr.  Bard    if  tlu--  ;!vt;iid,ly  canK^ 

into  the  serviee  Iat.er,  would  tber  ree(M\-e  tlie^  sanie'f)!!}"  as  (•iviliau 

labor? 

Mr.  B'ARD.  Thi»  4 FV  iroinp:  into  e!\iiia.ii  h.d,>or,  of  eom-se,  g:et  flir^ 

fteiiefit,s  of  eirilian,  labor;  but  tliis  small  rt»sidiie  toii  uAv  o\-(^i\  \i:)u 
don't,  want  to  niak'e  it.  so  attractive  tiiat  tliev  wotd'd  eoti^e  into  that 

residue;  you  want,  lo  make  it  unattj-aetive,  so  that  ihev  v.i>ul<l  iro  to 


The  CiiAiBMAN.  Any  part  yon,  actually  iri(hicted  into  the  ,Ar!ny  or 
tlie  Na'vj  would  receive  tl,ie  3,a,me  pa.y  Ms'the*  reijulai*  per-sonnt^l  st^i-vice 

of  the  Arniv  and  the  Naw. 

Mr.  „,B,ARi).  I'es;  but  tliat  shoidd  lie  under  s,;>(v.ial  eat(«:»:oi-y  set.  up 
'by  Consjress.,  as  I  say,  which,  s!ioi„ild  <nr  wliat  tlicv  a,r("t(V  do  and 

explain  their  ri^jjlits. 

Mr.  Pnii,.,fnx,  Judge  Patterson,  could  you  tell  us  wliethcr  you 
have  now,,  or  expect  to  have  in  tlie  im,m,edia.t.e  fntuiv,  jinv  substaritial 
or  sizabh*  luicmployment  or  number  of  separations  from  industTy, 
essential    industry    em'ployinent,    due    to    the    cancelation    of    war 

COD  tracts? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Wc^^  do  not  anticipate  anv  s.ub8t.antial  amount  of 
«iieroplo,yirent  m  the  Nation.  I  do  not.  see  liow  it  is  possible,  with 
tlie  large  nmiiber  of  men  required  for  nMlitarv  s(M'-vice,  more  tlian  we 
have  now,  and  with  the  continuing:  need  for  war  pi-oduction  which,  I 
rpiiinc!  you,  on  the  whole,  for  1944.  is  to  be  lari^er  than  for  1943. 
With  those  demands  for  manpower,  in  addition  to  the  regular  demands 
of  manning  the  essimtial  civilian  economy,  I,  do  not  see  how  tliei-e  is 
,fl.  chance  of  any  large-scale  unemployment  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PniLiiiN.  There  a.re  a  considerable  nu,ii,iber  of  cancelations 

Mr.  P.WTE,Rsox.  For  this  year,  I  don't  see  how  there  is  a  chance 
of  it.  There  m,i|rht.  be  m  some  little  localities,  but  the  thing  to  do 
tfiere,  of  course,  is  for  the  men  to  go  to  the  next  locality  and  giM,-  into 
,iiid,ispensable  work. 

M'r.  P,Hii.Bm.  Up  to  this  time  there  has  not  been 

,Mr.  Patterson  (interposing).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PH,i,LiiiN.  In  any  area  tliat  you  ,know  of? 

M,r.  Patt,ersox.  They  have  got  what  they  call  labor-surplus  areas 
out  the  surplus  is  not  veiy  la.rge. 

Mr.  ,Philbin.  Your  thought  is  that  in  c.ase  where  you  canceled 
coo.tracts  .and  the  people  fell  out  of  work  and  there  is  other  essential 
em,ploymeiit  in  the  loca.lity,  thev  should  ,im,mediately  get  into  it, 

,M„r,.  ,Patteb80n.  ,In  almost  everv  case.  We  try,  of  course,  in  .all 
of  the  cut-backs  that  we  do  make,  to  m,ake  them  so  that  they  affect 
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tile  contracts  and  plants  in  places  where  there  is  a  tight  labor  situ- 
ation already,  and  therefore  it  will  ease  the  labor  supply  in  other 
giants  in  that  same  neighborhood  that  will  require  workers,  and  that 
as  been  the  effect  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  There  will  be  dis- 
locations from  time  to  time  as  our  needs  change,  there  have  been 
already,  but  the  over-all  need  goes  up. 

Mr.  Bard.  There  will  be  unemployment  in  certain  areas  if  they 
do  not  move  to  the  other  areas  where  they  are  needed.  That  is  one 
of  our  arguments  for  the  National  Service  Act. 

Mr.  Philbin.  You  want  the  power  to  shift  them  around. 

Mr.  Bard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Philb/n.  And  place  them  where  they  are  needed — I  mean 
that  is  the  reason  for  that  decision  in  regard  to  legislation. 

Mr.  Bard.  There  are  some  places  now  wliere  they  are  drawing  un- 
employment insurance  because  in  that  p.articular  town  there  is  notliing 
for  them  to  do.     We  will  all  agree  to  that. 

.M.r.  Philbin,  According  to  the  testim.ony  we  ,had  liere  yester- 
day  

Mr.  Bard  (interposing).  That  it  is  ridiculous  for  anybody  to  draw 
unemployment  insurance  now  when  we  have  the  need  for  them  some 
place  else,  a  terrific  need  for  them. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Now,  I  had  occasion  recently  to  observe  in  the  press, 
Judge  Patterson,  that  the  Army,  or  perhaps  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
were  shipping  shells  in  steel  cases  because  they  coukl  not  get  lumber. 
Is  that  something  that  is  continuing,  is  that  the  policy  that  the  armed 
services  are  going  to  pursue? 

Mr.  Patterson.  No;  my  understanding  is  that  most  shells  are 
shipped  in  fiber  cases.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  those  cases.  Well 
the  sides  of  the  cases  look  as  though  they  were  made  of  roofing  paper, 
tough  fiber. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  read  an  account  in  the  press  which  strongly  inti- 
mated that  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  lumber  or  other  ma- 
terials for  making  cases  for  sliipping  ammunition  and  shells,  you  are 
now  going  to  use  steel  cases;  and  that  anotlier  reason  for  using  steel 
cases  was  the  slow-down  in  the  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  don't  know.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up,  Mr. 
Philbin,  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Elston.  Judge  Patterson,  I  am  wondering  what  sort  of  a  pen- 
alty you  would  suggest  in  the  event  either  of  getting  these  4-F's  into 
industry  or  requiring  them  to  work  in  essential  plants.  Suppose  they 
refused  to  be  transferred? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Well,  you  would  have  the  penalty,  wljat  penalty 
you  have  right  now,  say,  under  the  Selective  Service,  the  penalty  of 
penal  sanctions  and  fine  or  imprisonment. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  plans  for  which  I  express  a  preference,  to  pro- 
vide a  form  of  national  war  service.  My  first  vote  is  always  for  full 
national  war  service. 

Mr.  Elston.  What  would  you  do  with  the  fellow  who  says,  "All 
right,  I  will  take  the  job,  but  I  won't  work." 

He  would  not  be  a  good  workman. 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  would  be,  if  he  were  able  to  do  that,  the 
equivalent  of  refusal. 
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Mr.  Elston'.  What  would  yoti  do  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  would 
he  sent  to  work,  for  example,  in  a  coal  mine,  but  he  did  not  want  to 
joui  the  union,  and  all  the  miners  belonged  to  the  union. 

^Mr.  Pattebson,  I  think  he  would  have  to  take  the  employment 
with  tlie  ordinary  incidents  of  other  people  in  that  employment. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  mean  he  would  have  to  join  the  union? 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  think  so.  I  have  not.  thought  that  through, 
but^  that;,  would  be  my  offhand  opinion. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  then,  you  would  impose  a  penalty  upon  Mm 
if  he  did  not  join  the  union. 

Mr.  Pattebson.  I  think  the  theory  of  it^this  is  getting  kind  of 
deep,  Mr.  Elston,  I  think  the  theory  of  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an 
o^rganization  there  means  improvement  of  his  wages  and  other  working 
concii  uo  US . 

M''r.  I'hilbin.  He  is  only  to  get  Army  wages,  according  to  this  plan. 

Mr.  Pattebson.  No,  no ;  he  would  get,  according  to  any  plan  that 

I  would  give  any  consideration  at  all  to,  ci\'ilian  wages,  and  be  deemed 
a  civilian,,  and  live  at  home,  and  not  in  barracks,  or  anytliing  like  that. 

Mr.  Babd.  He  gets  Army  wages  only  if  he  doesn't* go  into  civilian 
industries— fails  to' go  into  civiian.  activities. 

The  Ch'aibman.  Civilian  labor  would  receive  civilian  wages,  and 
if  they  were  inducted  into  the  armed  services,  only  then  would  they 
receive:  the  pay  of  men  in  the  armed  services. 

M,r.  Philbim.  Wh,at  ones  'wotild  receive*  the  Army  wages? 

Mr.  Babd.  The  4-F's  who  would  not  voluntarily  take  civilian  jobs 
and  were  then  inducted  into  this  special  category,  they  woidd  get 
Army  wages;  but  the  civilians  accepting  work  .in,  civilian  plants  wo'uld 
get  civilian  wages. 

Mr.  Philbin.  Well,  what  you  are  doing  is  to  use  the  power  of 
Selective  &rvice  to  induct  these  fellows  into  the  c^mployment,  and  if 
tliey  were  made  members  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  they  then  would 
receive  Army  wages. 

Ml*.  Babd.  Yes. 

M,r.  PeiLBiN.  That  would  cover  most  eveiybody  that  you  took, 
wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Babb,  It  would  cover  those  that  you  took  for  th.is  special  group 
1  am  talking  about  that  would  be  left  from  the  4~-F's. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  am.  speaking  also  of  the  4-F  cases. 

Mr.  Babd.  Yes;  but  we  hope  that  group  would  be  very  small. 

The  Chaibman.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Ba,rd,  if  you  mduct  these 
men  into  the  services  and  then  fmiough  them  back  into  industry, 
they  would  merely  be  on  an  inactive  reserve  status,  and  would  be 
'treated  the  same  as.  civiians  in  industry;  they  would  still  get  civOian 
pay. 

ivir.  ,j3,A.BD.   .1  es. 

'Tli(»  Chaibman.  If,  however,  they  refuse  to  work,  then  you  would 
call  them,  back  to'  active  duty  in  the  armed  services,  and  they  woidd 
no  longer  be  placed  in  civilian  labor  at  aU.;  they  would  be  given  some 
type  of  work  within  the  armed  services.  Of  course,  they  would  re- 
vive mil.itai-y  pay  rather  than  civilian. 

Mr.  Pattebson.  We  have  precedents  for  that  now,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  men  who  were  put  on  reserve  status  to.  go  to 
work  in  the  copper  mines. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  men  beceme  civilians  again  and  received 
civilian  pay. 

Mr.  Patterson.  In  substance,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  time  you  wanted  to  and  you  found  they  were 
not  working  in  the  copper  mines,  or  had  left  their  employment,  then 
the  Army  was  in  a  position  to  call  them  back  into  the  services 
immediately. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  your  thought,  any  men  who  might 
be  inducted  into  the  services,  to  use  them  subsequently  in  civilian 
labor.  The  type  of  men  who  are  actively  called  into  the  services 
would  be  used  for  some  type  cf  work  for  the  benefit  directly  of  the 
Army  or  the  Navy,  is  that  correct? 

The  thought  I  have  in  mind — take  the  case  of  a  man  inducted  into 
the  services,  then  you  put  him  on  reserve  status  and  furlough  him 
out  to  industry,  and  later  on  you  find  he  quits  his  job,  the  only  real 
control  you  have  would  be  to  call  Mm  back  into  active  duty  in  the 
services. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes;  we  have  no  use  for  him  in  a  militaiy  capacity, 
or  mixing  in  with  the  rest  of  the  Army,  none  at  all.  It  would  have  to 
be  strictly  an  auxiliary  unit  for  use  somewhere  else  altogether,  be- 
cause some  people  have  the  impression,  and  I  assure  you  it  is  a  mis- 
taken impression,  that  the  Army  has  a  real  need  for  that  man,  and  so 
forth.     It  has  no  need  for  the  man. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  Army  may  have  to  make  work  for 
them.  In  other  words,  put  them  out  at  some  camp,  if  you  find  you 
no  longer  need  them. 

Mr,  Patterson.  That  is  what  you  are  suggesting,  that  Congress 
set  up  an  auxiliary  imit  that  would  not  do  anything  for  the  military 
people  but  would  harvest  crops  or  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the 
C.  C.  C.  used  to  do,  whatever  is  necessary  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Elston.  That  is  exactly  what  is  in  the  Luce  bill,  section  4  will 
be  auxiliary,  but  not  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Babd.  Yes;  is  that  in  the  last  bill? 

Mr.  Elston.  No;  it  is  in  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Babd.  All  right,  that  is  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Elston.  You  would  prefer  it  to  be  auxiliary,  but  not  a  part  of 
the  Army  or  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Babd.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  these  men  who  are  called  up  would 
definitely  be  surplus  quota,  entirely  apart  from  the  present  totals  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Pattebson.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  does  not  meet  the  real  need. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  right.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  serv- 
ing the  useful  purpose  the  quotas  are  and  that  you  feel  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  Patterson.  The  real  need  is  what  I  tried  to  sketch  in  the 
beginning  of  this  statement  here,  of  men  in  the  civilian  manpower 
forces  of  the  Nation  and  a  way  of  recruiting  them  enough  to  do  the 
essential  war  work,  much  of  which  is  now  being  done  by  men  who  are 
surely  going  into  the  armed  forces  on  account  of  their  youth  and  vigor. 
Now  how  are  you  going  to  replace  them?  You  cannot  do  it  by  this 
special  unit. 
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^   The  Chairman.  You  feel,  ^Vfr.  Patterson,  tlmt  the  labor  situation- 

18  going  to  reach  a  definite  critical  stage,  as  soon  as  we  reach  out  and 
takC'  these  men  under  26? 

Mr.  Pattebson.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  just  ignoring  what  lies  ahead 
and  trying  to  use  the  same  means  we  have  used  in  the  past  months. 
in  getting  a  labor  supply  will  be  sufficient  to  solve  this  problem  that 
18  definitely  coming  up  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  do  not  th,inli  we  can  take  a  chance, 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  feel  the  same  way  about  that,  Mr.  Bard?" 

Mr.  Bahd.  Yes,  sir;  what  Judge  Patterson  indicated  in  his  state- 
ment. There  are  about  a  million,  we  think,  of  these  4-F's  who  are 
not  engaged  in  essential  industiy.  If  anv  plan  could  be  devised  of 
putting  those  milhon  or  a  great  part,  of  them  into  war  industrv,  it 
would  more  tlian  tiike  up  the  slack,  more  than  we  are  taking  under  26. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  I  iinderstiind,  it,  there  are  about  365,000 
men  who  have  been  deferred  under  26  years  of  age,  and  out  of  those 
not  more  than  30  percent  would  be  found  physically  unfit,  which 
means  possibly  240,000  or  260,000  men  who  woulcl  be  lial>le  for  service 
:if  not  deferred  as  a  result  of  this  interai!:(nicv  committ^(»e  action. 
We  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  the  men  in  the  older  brackets  because 
we  cannot  take  all  of  those  under  26. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Coixect. 

The  Chairman.  Some  solution,  definitely  sliould  be  found  to  solve 
the  evident  disappearance  of  manpower  tlmt  is  going  to  take  place 
.as^  soon  as  this  draft  begins. 

Ml*.  B^ABD.  It  is  necessa-ry  k)  take  some  action  with  the  4-F's  right 
away,  and  also  the  other  thing  that  it  does,  it  keeps  the  men  that  are 
to  be  created  4--F'8  between  now  and  July  1,  there  probablv  will  be 
300,000  or  400,000  that  will  become  4-F''s  between  now  and  July  1, 
and  we  want  to  keep  them  on  the  job  that  they  are  now  m. 

M,r.  Philbin.  Mr.  Bard,  do  you  have  definite  figures  that  about 
1,000,000  are  engaged— 4-F  men— are  now  engaged  in  essential 
m.dustry? 

Mr,.  Bard.  I  don't  know.  Judge  Patterson  said  that  was  a  rough 
estimate,  I  don't  know  the  basis 

Judge  Patterson.  I  don't  believe  we  have  any  rehable  statistics. 

Mr.  Bard.  I  don't  believe  anybody  knows. 

Mr.  Philbin.  I  may  state  that  Mr.  McNutt  testified  yesterday  that 
approximately  500,000  were  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
about  300,000  were  engaged  in  sei-vice  activities  and  about  50,000  were 
engaged  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real-estate  business,  so  that  at  least 
there  would  be  about  850,000  4~F's  apparently  who  are  not  directly 
engaged  in  war-coimected  activities. 

Mr.  Elston.  I  would  like  to  say  to  both  Judge  Patterson  and  Mr. 
Bard,  since  the  firet  Luce  bill  was  introduced— I  believe  it  was  last 
Octobei^-conditions  have  considerably  changed  and  I  am  wondering 
if  It  would  not  be  well  to  study  both  that  biff  and  her  subsequent  bill 
and  make  reco^mmendations  to  this  committee,  that  is,  let  us  know  if 
the  two  bills,  considered  together,  with  such  amendments  as  you  might 
suggest,  wO'Uld  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I  befieve  we  did  report,  on  the  first  bill,  and 
reported  unfavorably. 
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Mr.  Elston.  I  beli(»ve  at  that  time,  Judge,  however,  there  was  a 
thought  we  might  have  a  national  service  act.  Now  I  think  it  is 
pretty  well  known  that  that  kind  of  an  act  will  not  be  passed,  at  least 
not  soon. 

Mr.  Patterson.  No;  I  hate  to  admit  that.  I  see  the  need  of  it  so 
keenly. 

Mr.  Bard.  Were  there  three  Luce  bills  or  two? 

Mr.  Elston.  Two. 

Mr.  Bard.  And  you  are  speaking  about  the  original. 

Mr.  Elston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bard.  I  would  be  very  glad 

Mr.  Elston.  In  other  words,  we  have  that  legislation  before  us, 
and  if  it  can  be  amended  to  meet  your  requirements,  and  you  could 
suggi'st  tliosc  amendments  to  us,  we  certainly  would  be  glad  to  con- 
sider them.  I  realize  that  you  reported  adversely  on  the  first  bill, 
but  I  do  not  believe  any  repoi't  has  been  made  on  the  second  l)il!  at  all, 

Mr.  Patterson.  No,  sir;  it  has  not.  I  don't  think  our  vif'ws  have 
been  requested  yet. 

The  Chairman.  The  bill  was  introduced  on  March  3. 

Mr.  Bard.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  tliat,  ^,^o  ovt^i-  it^,  spfn:<'vin.j]:  for 
myself. 

Ml".  Patterson.  I  tliiiik  in  the  frameworl;  tliat  it  should  he  pointed 
to  tlu'  use  of  the  4~F's  as  civilians  in  ciiilian  labor,  for  it  is  for  that 
that  the  Army  needs  them  and  should  use  them,  not  speriai  units, 
and  so  forth.  I  assure  you  that  will  not  woi*k„,  and  fioes  vn  point  to 
the  problem  at  all.     1  think  it  could  be  amenrled  along  those  lines,. 

Mr.  Elston-.  That  is  what  I  was  suggesting,  that  you  indicate 
what  amendments  you  thought  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Patter  SOX.  These  are  the  things,  these  shoi'tages  in  essential 
war  industi'ies;  they  are  not  jobs  for  special  labor  units  to  do,  aircraft, 
ball  bearings,  railroads,  logging,  coal  mining,  cotton  textiles.  You 
cannot  set  up  a  cot  ton- textile  plant  and  put  a  battalion  in  to  operate 
that  plant.     That  won't  do. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  need  10  men  in  the  plant. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes,  sk;  and  they  ought  to  be  drawn  out  from 
civilian  manpower  of  the  country  as  civilians  to  work  there  for  fair 
wages  and,  say,  just  like  the  otlier  people  that  work  there. 

Mr.  Elston.  I  have  the  bill  before  me,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
one  thing  this  bill  provides  for,  it  says: 

The  Seert'tary  shall  detail  such  iiumVicrs  of  inembeis  of  the  corps  a.s  he  deems 
necessary  for  work  at  the  place  of  employment  of  any  such  employer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  does  do  just  exactly  what  you  are  asking  for, 

Mr.  Patterson.  That  is  the  old  bill;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Elston.  Yes.  That  is  the  first,  and  I  am  asking  you  if  it 
might  not  l)e  well  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Pattekson.  I  would  be  glad  to  look  it  over  again,  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  it  now,  Mr.  Elston,  I  read  it  at  the  time  it 
was  introduced  last  fall.  I  think  I  may  have  sent  the  report  down 
here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Elston.  Well,  in  the  light  of  changed  conditions,  obviously 
what  you  reported  at  that  time  might  be  subject  to  some  revision. 
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The  Chairman.  I  might  ask  this  one  final  question  of  both  Mr. 
Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Bard,  whether  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
woiild  be  ready  to  proceed  under  such  a  proposal  as  you  have  indicated 
in  the  event  that  legislation  would  be  passed  at  this  time  and  the  serv- 
ices would  be  m  a  position  to  take  charge  of  the  utilization  and  direct- 
ing the  use  for  the  men  who  are  classified  4-F,  or  classified  between 
the  38  and  45  age  group,  if  the  Congress  were  to  adopt  any  legislation 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Surely,  we  would  do  our  very  best. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  very  much  both  of  you  coming 
down  this  morning  and  taking  time  away  from  very  busy  offices  to 
.give  us  this  testimony. 

This  will  conclude  the  meeting  of  the  committee  this  morning,  and 
the  committee  will  meet  again  Friday  morning  at  10:30,  when  we  will 
have  some  representatives  of  the  tool  and  die  industry  who  desire  to 
■be  heard. 

{Wliereiipon,  at  12  M.  (noon),  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10:30  a.  m.,  Friday,  March  31,  1944.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Special  Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
The  special  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  John  W. 
Costello  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Costello  (chairman),  Sparkman,  and 
FnilDin. 

Also  present:   H.  Ralph  Burton,  general  counsel  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

We  have  before  us  today  Congressman  Bland  and  Congressman 
Peterson,  who  have  requested  that  they  might  be  heard  brieflv  with 
regard  to  the  fisheries  industry.     I  will  call  Mr.  Bland. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND,  UNITED  STATES 

REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Bland.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  going  to  take  very 
little  of  your  time.  I  inserted  in  the  record,  yesterday  or  the  day 
before,  a  matter  covering  the  details  of  the  fishery  situation.  I  have 
a  copy  here,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  file. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  shall  also  ask  to  make  a  part  of  the  file  Committee 
Resolution  No.  10,  adopted  by  the  full  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  a  few  days  ago,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
various  agencies  saying  what  we  thought  ought  to  be  done,  and  the 
men  that  ought  to  be  deferred.  The  only  other  things  not  covered  in 
there,  and  will  be  covered  by  insertion  in  the  record  today,  are  a  num- 
ber of  telegrams.  I  will  read  only  one  of  those  telegrams.  I  have  a 
telegram  from  the  Virginia  Fisheries  Association,  signed  "V.  L.  Hodges, 
secretary";  also  a  telegram  from  the  department  of  tidewater  fisheries, 
George  T.  Harrison;  and  a  further  telegram  from  the  Maine  Sardine 
Packei-s  Association.  The  telegram  from  the  department  of  tide- 
water fisheries,  Mr.  George  T.  Harrison,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  seems  to 
be  the  first,  and  I  think  prett]^  fully  covers  the  situation.  I  will  read 
that,  and  I  will  furnish  a  copy  of  this  telegram  for  the  files: 

Appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  have  all-around  fishermen  and  keymen  iii 
sea-food  producing  plant  put  on  critical  list.  Most  young  men  18  to  30  in  the 
industry  have  already  enlisted  in  Coast  Guard,  Navy,  and  been  drafted.  What 
few  young  men  are  left  are  absolutely  essential  and  needed  to  maintain  sea-food 
products.  We  do  not  feel  that  there  are  more  than  100  men  left  in  Marvlaud 
between  18  and  26  that  are  fishing  large  pound  nets  and  kevmeii  in  sea-food  proc- 
essuig  plants  Most  pound-net  rigs  are  owned  by  old  men  that  obtained  the 
services  of  all  4-F'8  and  old  men  they  can  get.  Each  rig  certainly  needs  one 
young  man  that  is  experienced  and  able  to  handle  pound-net  poles  as  long  as  65 
feet.  Young  men  under  18  do  not  have  the  experience;  old  men  not  enough 
strength  to  do  the  job.  * 

Respectfully  yours. 
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The  Virginia  telegrMi  brings  in  some  other  features: 

^  Mati|)cim-er  s«i:t nation  ommi  critical  aiiioiiR  sca-foiHi  iiHin,8t.rv  within  rhi»  urea. 
Frociucticm  already  sybnormal  tecause  sufficient  iimiipowftr  not^  available  to  maii 
fisheries,  processing  |>Ian(s,  fish  freezers,  and  primary  ffistTibnlinK  h'ni^vs.  Vmtvil 
Slates  employment  ai?i* lines  unable  furnish  additional  men  iieMtHi  hecame  Khitt- 
ymrds  defeiiw  projecf,s.  vte.,  sei-minstly  have  alH?adv  absorlied  all  available  ineir 
■conaecpireiith"  the  c'rospect  of  fnrtlier  skilled  men  IxHng  absorbed  bv  draft  is  trulv 
alarmiiijF  lM;'cause  it  ivould  mean  fnrtlier  dcMjrease  in  supplv  rif'food  fi«h  fish 
jroduets,  and  fish  oils,  all  of  whicli  are  iirRentlv  nveded,"  Altlioiigli  definite 
■flgtires  nut  availai)le  lielieve  number  skilled  men  under  26  engamHl  in  sea-food 
jjidiMtry  compai'ablv  small,  perhaps  less  than  3(M)  in  critical  key'"  iiosit ions  within 
mttte  ot  \  irginia,     ( onsiderin,g  volume  produced  and  importaiici*  of  s<*a.  food  as 


YitMnni  'food  lielieyo  numbi>r  men  involved  is  small  in  comparison  wiih  any  other 
fo<jd-i:i!c,Mitcing  industry.  Feel  sure  you  renhm  and  will  agree  thai  the  sea-food 
incliistry   from  standpoint  of  food  production,  'is  equally  vital  and  should  l)e  ac- 

eord'Cd  tdt- n t  ic a  1 ! y  t he  same  coiwid era t ion  as^  farming. 

One  cither  thoiiglit  I  want  to  express  ftbont  that  is  thai  one  of  the 
(hencs  iiiYolvecl  here  is  t],ie  Maine  Sardine^.  Fisheries.  From  the 
M,ame  Surdine  Fisheries  and  very  mfi.nv  of  these  fisheries  we  get 
seafood  unci  oils  and  we  .make  meal,  wliieh  is  so  import,.aiit  for  eon- 
Bumptiori  h-y  cattle,  and  poiiltrv,  for  eggs..  Tlie  oil  is  a.bsoh,itely 
Iieee8s.ary,  and  all  eontracted  for  by  the  War  Department  IxH-atise  it  is 
the  only  oi!  that  ean  he  used  for  the  hardening  of  bearings  in  auto- 
mobiles and  other  bearings  necessary  in,  t^he  war  service. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  l^'tcrson,  cliaiiinan  of  the  siibcommitt^ee,  to  also 
make  «  few remarks. 

STATEIIIIIT   OP  101.   J.   HAlBIl  PETEISOW,   WMITIB  STATES 

IBlllilimflfl  .FBOM  FIOBIBA 

Tlie  Chaibmam.  Mr.  Peterson,  we  are  very  glad  to  bavc^  vou  with  iis. 

M,i\  Peterson,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  :ioblem  outlined  by  Congress- 
man Blaijd  shows  the  situation  with  releieiiee  to  the  fisheries.'^  We 
have  had  for  several  days  a  series  of  hearings,  and  we  are  going  to 
iMHl  down  everything  to  you  roughly,  and  just  Wt  the  higli  spots.'  I 
thmi;  that  one  thmg  that  became  most  impressive  to  us  was  the  high 
percentage  of  food  that  is  being  iircduced  by  the  fisheries.  It  was 
testified  by  the  National  Eesearch  Council  that,  per  man,  the  fish- 
enes  pro<liiced  more  food  than  any  other  group  of  food  orodueers 
That,  statement  shows  that  the  second  higliest  amount  of  food  was 
prodnced  m  the  heavy  Com  Belt  by  the  hog  raisers  in  the  area  oi  the 
heavy  production  of  com.  Tlie:  production  average  of  the  fisheries 
per  man  is  on  the  average  of  54  000  pounds  of  food  ner  year,  and  tltese 
ai'e  some  ou,t.st.aiidnig  examples  and  are  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
Mmhe  o:ie  or  two  keymen  may  tie  up  an  entire  boat. 

M  the  out-firfieries  ot  Maine  the  average  catch  per  man,  «nigaged, 
with  large,,  medium,  and  smallboats,  is  126,000  pounds  per'  man  per 
year,  and  cne  boat  produced  235,305  pounds— nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pofnds  of  fish  per  man  per  man-year. 

Then  in  the  averte^e,  the  puwe-seiiie  fisheries,  in  ViriJ:iuia.  averaged 
142,000  |)ounds  per  man-year,  and  the  purse-seim^  fislu^ries  in  New 
Jersey  averaged  203,000  per  man-year— that  ran  over  a  quarter  of  a 
:miilion  per  man-year.  .For  the  puree-seine  fislieries  in  Califoi-iiia,  the 
average  was  627,000  pounds  per  man-vear— I  don't  know  why  Cali- 
fornia gct.s  aliea^d  so  many  tinies,  I>ut  the  facts  stand  out,  Mr.  Cliair- 
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Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds  per  man  produced 
ill  the  fishing  industiy. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  various  other  statistics,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  with  your  permission  I  will  insert  those  in  the  record,  because  I 
liave  boiled  down  the  results. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  happened  with  reference  to  the 
fisheries: 

First ,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war— prior  to  tht^  outbreak  of  the  war — 
a  lot  of  the  young  fishermen  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  and  a  high  percent, 
as  the  records  will  show,  enlisted.  Then  later  on  in  those  areas  ship- 
yards came  and  a  mi  ruber  of  the  skilled  mechanics  went  into  the  ship- 
yards so  that  the  fisheries  are  in  the  position  now  and  for  a  long  time 
have  been  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  They  have  tried  to  use 
the  old  men,  over-age,  and  tried  to  use  the  young  boys  coming  on, 
and  have  been  doin5r  that,  too;  but  you  have  situations  in  which  you 
have  to  have  experts,  you  have  got  to  have  engineers,  you  have  got 
got  to  have  captains  who  know  the  waters  and  know  the  fishing,  and 
it  has  reached  a  point  now  in  many  instances  that  the  taking  of  one 
or  two  key  men  will  tie  up  an  entire  boat.  So,  when  you  have  this 
manpower  situation  here  and  see  a  man  producing  from  150,000  to 
600,000  pounds  of  fish,  and  then  you  tie  up  a  boat  with  a  crew^  of  20, 
one  or  two  men  have  tied  up  20  times  this  figure  per  man.  That  is 
the  situation,  and  it  is  surprising,  too,  how  strikingly  few  are  left. 
These  figures  1  will  give  in  detail. 

Now  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  commercial  fishermen  left  under  26 
years  of  age,  there  are  only  8,683,  less  than  9,000,  left.  Now  some  of 
those  may  not  be  occupying  key  positions,  so  you  see,  when  compared 
with  the  over-all  manpower  of  the  United  States,  it  is  a  negligible 
percent  as  compared  with  the  immense  amount  of  food  they  produce. 

Then  of  the  key  shore  workers — and  it  is  important,  of  course, 
after  you  catch  fish,  to  see  that  they  are  processed,  that  they  do  not 
spoil — it  is  an  almost  infinitesimal  number  of  676  key  shore  workers 
left  under  26  years  of  age;  so  that  is  rouglily  the  problem,  the  small 
amount  of  manpower  and  the  large  amount  of  food  which  can  be 

f produced,  the  bottom  already  having  been  scraped  because  of  the 
arge  percentage  that  went  into  the  armed  forces,  and  then  some 
went  into  war  work. 

Our  very  able  chairman,  who  has  done  so  much  for  this  great  in- 
dustry, has  told  you  we  had  these  extensive  hearings  and  have  boiled 
them  down.     Now  we  are  not  going  to  call  any  witnesses 

Mr,  Spakkman.  Mr.  Peterson,  before  you  go  away — you  may  have 
mentioned  this — ^roughlv  speaking,  what  are  those  key  positions  on 
the  ship? 

Mr.  Peterson.  They  are  captauis  and  engineer;  we  have  them 
listed  in  our  resolution.  However,  we  have  cidled  them  out;  the 
captain  of  a  fishing  vessel,  the  mate,  tlie  chief  engineer,  the  second 
engineer,  the  oyster  culturist,  the  sponge  gatherers,  bleachei's, 
cutters,  and  trinmiers. 

Of  course,  the  entire  output  goes  into  war  production. 

Commercial  fishermen,  including  catehers  of  seafood,  all  around — 
now  those  all-around  men  have  got  to  be  able  to  splice  wire,  to  tend 
nets;  you  can  take  a  large  number  of  the  overage  men,  possibly,  but 
the  one  man  who  can  do  pretty  nearly  anything 

The  Chairman.  Generally  he  is  the  man  who  does  the  mechanical 
work. 
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Mr.^  Petehson.  He  is  tlie  man  who  does  the  mc^ehaiiieal  work,  if 

anytliijig  go^es  wrong— he  might  eorrespond,,  I  guess,  to  a  flight  en- 

giiim-  OTi  a  bomber;  he  knows  a  little  bit  abotit  eveiy thing,. 

^    Mr.  hpAEKMAN.  These  positions  yon  are  naming,  are  those  men 

nTephieeable?  ' 

Mr.  Petebson.  Yes,  they  are  in'eplaceable ;  if  you  can  imagine 
trying  to  run  one  without  a  captain 

Mr.  Spabkman.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  tiying  to  run  one  with- 
out a  capt  am,  1  am  talking  about  tr>ing  to  traiii  someone  to  take  the 

captain's  place. 

Mr.  Peteesom   You  haven't  anyone  to  train  him,.     Now  you  arc 
iismg  all  of  the  older  men  of  the  type  you  mention:  the  younff  man 
by  th^  time  you  train  him,  if  he  has  been  put  on  the  critwal  li^  they 
gral>  Mm      Ihere  is  no  use  taking  a  man  in  and  training  him  for  *2 
yeare  and  then  t^urnmg  bmi  loose  again. 

Tlie  Chairiian  It  takes  quite  a  time  for  a  young  man  to  learn  to 
become  a  skilled  fisherman. 

Mr.  Petebson.  Yes;  it  takes  quite  a  time  for  the  vounger  men  to 
become  skilled  fishermen,  and  yet  you  waste  time.  In  other  words 
a  skilled  fisherman  will  take  his  bearings  early  in  the  morning  will 
go  out  a.nd  look  at  a  star,  and  can  go  direct  to  his  fishing  grounds 
if  anything  happens  he  knows  just  what  to  do,  but  vou  can  take  even 
any  small  craft,  you  put  a  man  on  who  does  not^  know  just  those 
particular  waters,  and  he  will  wander  all  around,  and  it  is  possible 

'Z^"c  ^^^  *  ^™*l^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^"'  ^^^y  ^y^  t^  fi^^fl  tlie  fishing  grounds 
Mr.  bPARKMAN.  I  did  not  mean  the  importance  of  the  men  in  the 

position;  I  assume  they  have  been  carried  as  essential  workers  thus 

far.^^  ,Have  you  got  for  the  recowl 

^  Mr.  Pete,b,b.on.  They  are  carried  as  essential  now,  but  the  situation 
18  becom,mg  critical. 

Mr.  Spabkman.  Have  you  applied  for  defei-meiit? 

Mr.  ,Pbter80n.  Yes;  and  those  local  boards,  .some  of  them,  have  not 
iindcTstood  it  and  a  lot  of  these  you,ng  boys  just  went  anvhow,  rushed 
mto  the  service.  In  some  instances  when  the  Coast  Gua];d  took  over  a 
boat  they  took  the  whole  crew;  tbey  are  returning  the  boats  but  not 
the  crews. 

,    ,Mr   Spabkman.  What  is  the  total  manpower  used  in  the  fishing 

iiiQ  US  try » 

nJ'lL  \^'^"'^^^^^^'  '^  ^^ave  those  figures  here,  122,000  fishermen  and 

90,000  shore  workers. 

Mr.  Spabkman,  In  other  words,  a  total  of  212,000. 
Mr.  Peterson.  212i)00;  less  than  9,500  are  26  years  old  or  under. 
If     \;,^'^''^RM'A„N.  Is  that  for  the  entire  countiy? 
Mr.  Petb,rson.  Yes;  that  is  for  the  entire' conn trv-  9  500  oni  nf 
212,000,  only  4  percmt.  couniry,  ^,.wu  out  ot 

,Mr.  Spar,k,ma,n.  I  understood  tlie  9,500  represents  the  number  under 

Til    1?  ^'^^  *'*"'^  deferred;  in  other  words,  kev  personnel. 

Mr.  I  ETEBSON.  I  do  not  my  that  all  of  tliose  could  cnialify.     I  ,mean 

they  are  ab,solutely  in  that  class. 

Mr.  Spabkman.  It  just  struck  me — — 

Mr.  ,Petebson.  Some^  of  those  m,ight  not  qualify,  that  is  tlie  age 
,lim,it.    borne  of  those,  of  cou,r8e,  may  be  4~F'8  and  a  number  of  Uiose 
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niay  not  qualify  for  key  positions;  but  when  you  cut  those  to  4  percent, 
of  your  over-all  in  that  age,  you  see  from  those  figures  you  have  pretty 
well  scraped  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Spabkman.  It  just  struck  me  that  if  we  are  insisting  that  indus- 
try cut  its  key  position  deferments  down  to  something  like  35,000,  as 
the  program  has  been  announced,  9,500  for  the  fishing  industry  would 
be  a  little  out  of  line,  I  think. 

Mr.  Petebson.  We  are  not  asking — these  are  the  ones  witkin  the 
age.     Now  some  of  them  do  not  occupy  key  positions. 

Mr.  Spabkman.  You  do  not  knowliow  mauy? 

Mr.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  gone  that  far.  That  is  the 
number  within  that  age  in  the  industry.  Some  would  be  4-F's, 
taking  the  average,  those  physically  unfit  for  service,  then  those  that 
are  not  in  key  positions. 

Mr.  Spabkman.  They  can  stand  the  hardships  of  fishing  at  sea,  yet 
they  cannot  stand  the  hardships  of  service. 

Mr.  Petebson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  present  physical 
standards  of  the  Army,  neither  Napoleon,  Caesar,  nor  our  great 
southern  General,  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  could  qualify  as  a  private. 

Mr.  Spabkman.  Nor  Lord  Nelson. 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  right.  It  is  actually  true  that,  physically, 
some  of  these  possibly  can  stand  the  rigors  of  the  sea,  some  may  have 
bad  eyes  and  some  may  have  some  other  ailments,  but  they  might  not 
stand — some  of  these,  of  course,  would  not  qualify.  That  is  your 
maximum,  you  see,  when  you  scrape  the  bottom  to  that  point. 

Now  another  thing  we  are  concerned  about;  the  President  nrnde^a 
statement  which  may  have  been  partly  facetious.  He  said  the  young 
men  and  the  old  men  could  man  these  fishing  vessels,  that  he  was  a 
good  fisherman  at  his  age,  and  then  the  boys  have  felt  that  they  have 
to  take  everybody.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statement  is  true,  the  old 
men,  over-age  men,  can  fish.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  do  the  latter 
part  of  my  life— and  the  young  men  can  fish,  but  still  you  have  got 
to  have  the  keynien.  If  you  tie  up  the  keymen,  then  you  have  tied 
up  your  fleet,  and  you  haven't  got  any  place  to  draw  your  keymen 
from. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  these  keymen  would  be  sons  of  men  who 
own  the  boats.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  raised  on  the  sea  and 
the  men  have  gone  out  as  youngsters  and  gradually  acquired  skill. 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  right,  but  not  in  all  instances. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  more  true  than  in  any  other  industry. 

Mr.  Peterson.  More  than  in  any  other  industry.  Down  in 
Congressman  Bland's  district  I  have  often  heard  the  statement  made, 
oven  before  I  came  to  Congress,  that  the  children  learned  to  swim 
there  before  they  learned  to  walk. 

1  have  been  in  waters  where  there  are  rocks  here  and  rocks  there, 
and  I  have  gone  out  there  just  at  dawn  where  I  could  hardly  see  around 
and  I  have  seen  fishermen  go  through  those  w^aters  with  rocks  all 
around  there,  and  I  said,  "How  do  you  know  where  the  rocks  are?" 
And  he  said,  "Mr.  Peterson,  how  do  you  know  how  a  fish  knows  how 
to  swim?  I  can  run  a  boat  over  here  day  in  and  day  out  and  never 
hit  a  snag,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  It  comes  by  intuition. 
I  have  been  domg  this  since  I  was  a  kid." 
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You  can  take  a  man  wlio  ca.telitw  sponges,  take  the  sponge  indii9t,ry, 
Mici  I  want  to  emphasize  this,  because  there  is  only  a  small  manpower— 
you  take  the  diver,  and  yon  have  tied  np  the  sponge  fleet.  We  have 
tried  to  get  yonn,gstere  now  to  come  and  do  the  deep-sea  diving;  we 

have  tried  to  get  some  Indians  to  do  it.  Those  divere  we  have  now 
mostly  are  Greeks,  and  they  liave  been  diving  since  the  time  of  Christ; 
their  ancestora  were  engapd  in  the  commercial  sponge  fisheries  at 
that  time;  they  go  down  m  light  d i:\-ing  gear,  and  take  tlie  sponges 

along  the  bottom.  Now  thev  know  that  eventuallv  thev  are  going 
to  get  the  "bends"  and  liave  cliver's  piiralvsis  in  the  later  days  of  "tiieir 
lives.  They  know  it,  it  is  inevi'tabUv  Tlie  old  divers  that  Iiave  been 
trained^thal  way,  yon  cannot,  replace  them,  trv  as  you  may,  ami  we 
have  tried,  and  we  liave  even  tri(Ml  to  use  iinpoi-tcd'  divere?  '  That  is 
roughly  the  problem. 

I  doii't  want  to  t^ake  too  mncli  of  your  time.  You  have  been  very 
kind,  and  I  don't  want  to  interrupt'  your  program.  The  gentlemen 
who  are  to  appear  will  expand  it  and  give  su,ch,  infoi-ination  as  you 
niay  want  later  on,  Mr.  George  W.  Porter,  of  tlic  War  Food  Adiiiin- 
tstratioii;  Mr.  David  W.  Fessenden,  of  the  War  Manpower  Commia- 
■sion;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Frampton,  who  represents  the  fishing  industry 
in  a  large  area  of  the  country.  Tlicv  hnw  furnished  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion and  will  furnish  more  to  tins  coinmit.ttH\  and  M,r.  Chester  Moore, 
representing  the  Maine  sardin,e  in(liist.ry,  all  of  them  have  been  very 
helpful  to  our  committ.ee.  We  found  them  verv  cooperative.  We 
have  had  various  groups  t]ier(\  At  the  present  time  they  are  trying 
lo  work  out  a  plan  and  to  approve  some  funds  for  borrowing  from 
lend-lease  to  dehydrate  fish;  some  of  i;.  tliev  ai-o  'j:oing  to  use  for  human 
food,  and  oils  to  use  in  the  war  effort.,  and  proteins  tliat  go  into  cattle 
.•nil  poultry  food. 

Thank  you  ve:ry  m;ucli. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  a  statc»ment  you 
would  like  to  file  for  the  record 

Mr.^  Bland,  I  will  file  later  in  the  day  a  statement  which  I  will 
ii&nci  111. 

M,r.  Fetb.rsox.  With  your  iierniissioii  I  will  conclude  my  stat.ement 

with  these  ext-ensions. 
The  Chairman.  All  i-ight. 

if  If  millT  OF  101.  0EOtei  J.  Mf  BS,  UMITED  STATES 
lEPRESElTATIVI  PIOM  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  CHAiin.iA\.  (..'ongressinan  Bates,  I  nnderatand  you  want  to 

make  a  brief  slutiMiient  lo  the  committi-f.     We  will  beVery  glad  to 
near  it. 

Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  know  that  tliis  meeting  was 
to  oontniiif  this  afii-rnoon.     I  have  got  just  about  20  minutes  to  make 

a  plane,  so  what  I  aay  will  iu^<'-c''s..sarilv  liave  to  be  vcrj^  brief.     But  I 

co'uld  not  let^  this  meetir.g  go  by  witliout  calling  your  attention  to  a 
very  critkal  situation  facing  tlie  fishing  industiT  in  the  Atlantic 

area,  and  particularly  the  North  Atlantic. 

1  represent,  among  otlier  cities,  tlu^'  citv  of  G^loucester,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest  fisliing  communities  in  the  whole 
united  States. 
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It  was  only  by  comcidence  about  an  hour  ago  that  the  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  tlie  city  of  Gloucester  called  me  on' the 
telephone,  and  in  his  office  et  the  time  were  the  captains  of  three  fish- 
in^  vessels  who  came  there  to  talk  to  him  in  regard  to  what  they  are 
gomg  to  do  with  their  fishing  boats  if  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
or  the  Selective  Service  System  continues  to  keep  them  all  in  1-A. 
The  situation  today  is  that  we  are  desperate;  there  is  a  great  shortage 
of  fishermen  to  man  the  boats;  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  shore  work- 
ers to  cure  the  fish,  skin  the  fish,  and  process  the  fish  after  it  is  brought 
in  from  the  various  fishing  areas  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Now  a  great  number  of  fishing  boats  were  taken  over  by  both  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy  over  the  period  of  the  last  2%  yeara.  We 
are  now  in  the  process  of  returning  those  boats. 

Again  it  so  happened  as  a  coincidence  that  this  morning  I  was  work- 
ing on  that  very  problem  in  order  to  get  these  boats  back  in  order  that 
these  men  inav  go  fishing  to  augment  the  food  supply.  I  think  testi- 
mony can  be  offered  here  by  those  very  famiUar  with  the  fishing,  to 
show  that  the  per  pound  of  food  delivered  per  man  by  fishermen  is  in 
excess  of  the  production  per  man  of  any  other  kind  of  food  that  is 
raised  or  produced  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Now  they  called  my  particular  attention  to  that.  I  am  going  home 
now  to  investigate  it  further,  that  when  these  boats — I  have  nine  hei-c* 
that  have  been  returned  and  are  being  returned  during  the  last  4-  and 
the  next  3- week  period,  and  they  are  in  great  desperation  to  know  just 
what  they  are  going  to  do  about  operating  those  boats.  Now  they 
are  taking  even  the  captains  of  the  boats  and  8  happen  to  be  under 
the  age  of  26,  and  along  with  that,  they  are  attempting  to  take  a  large 
number  of  mechanics,  the  chief  engineere  of  those  boats,  and  because 
of  the  shortage  of  mechanics  who  belong  in  the  fishing  industry,  they 
find  that  they  will  be  unal)le  to  take  care  of  the  repair,  and  that  is  the 
over-all  problem  that  will  confront  the  great  fishing  industry  unless 
some  relief  is  found  for  that  problem.  So  I  want  to  say  these  few 
words  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  realizing  that  you  too  come  from  a  coastal 
area,  an  important  fishing  center — I  am  very  familiar  with  it — and  I 
just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  situation  in  order  that  your 
committee  may  give  it  very  close  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  leave  with  the  committee  a  statement,  together  with  a  report 
of  a  survey  that  has  recently  been  carried  out  by  the  Gloucester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  fishing  industry  in  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter, to  give  you  first-hand  information  as  to  what  the  actual  facts 
are  insofar  as  the  shortage  of  manpower  is  concerned,  and  the  very 
critical  situation  they  will  face  unices  some  rehef  is  found,  or  some 
means  found  by  which  these  keymen  can  be  maintained  in  the  fisliing 
industry. 

I  will  also  submit  to  your  committee  a  part  of  the  report  and 
statement  from  the  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union,  signed  by  Frank  P. 
Gomes  and  Alphonsus  F,  Hayes,  who  are  representatives  of  the 
Fishermen's  Union.     (See  Appendix.)  ' 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chahman,  to  say  tiiese 
few  words  to  your  committee  on  a  matter  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  a  city  like  Gloucester,  where  60  percent  of  all  of  its  industrial 
einployees  are  engaged  in  the  fisheiy  industry. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


If 
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The  Chaibman..  We  appreciate  your  appearing  before  the  com- 

tter  submitted  by  you  may  be  paced  as  an  exhibit 


mittce, 


a 


in  the  record. 
M,r.  Bates.  T 
The  Chaibman. 

some  igures  regar,, 
would  appreciate 
1. 


you  very  much. 
Colonel  Keesling,  I  understand  you  have  prepared 
ding  the  present  status  of  the  manpower  situation. 
~  your  placing  them  in  the  record  at  this  point,  if 
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Colonel  Keesling.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  very  pleased  to  furnish  these 

ipires  that  I  am  about  to  submit.  They  will  constitute  a  supplement 
to  our  last  report  to  the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House.     It  is  my  understanding  that  you  do  not  desire 

to  have  us  file  the  full  report  until  after  the  recess. 

The  Chairman;  That  is  correct. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Inasmuch  as  these  hearings  which  have  been 
going  on  have  gone  into  the  matter  quite  fully,  and  inasmuch  as  these 
.igures  as  of  March  1  are  to  be  released  shortly  in  our  own  publication, 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  advisable,  with  your  permission  to  present 
them  at  this  time  to  the  committee. '  They  are  as  of  March  1.  The 
figures  in  the  last  report  were  as  of  February  1. 

Generally,  of  course,  you  will  note  that  in  classes  3-A  and  3-B 
{pre-Pe.arl  Harbor  fathers)  there  has  been  a  large  decrease.  Those 
figures  now  total  1,432,000.  I  believe  the  February  figures  showed 
that  there  were  2,500,000  in  those  classes.  That  shows  that  the  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers  are  being  reclassified  out  of  the  classifications 
into  the  occupationally  deferred  classifications  or  into  the  class  1-A 
for  processing  for  physical  examination  or  appeals,  and  so  forth. 

The  figures  also  disclose  that  m  1-C,  which  consists  of  registrants 
who  have  been  inducted  and  enlisted,  there  are  9,502,000,  including 
215,000  fathers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  important  conunent 
that  is  made  under  classificatioii  1-C  to  the  effect  that  the  9,502,000 
includes  a  substantial  number  of  registrants  who  have  been  discharged 
or  released  from  the  armed  forces,  and  who  have  not  been  included  in 
class  4-F  although  they  are  physically  and  mentally  the  same  type  of 
individuals  as  4-F'8.  The  only  reason  we  have  not  placed  them  in 
class  4~F  is  that  we  left  them  in  1-C  for  the  purpose  of  our  credit 
computations. 

Now  actually,  therefore,  if  you  take  the  3,623,000  listed  as  being 
in  class  4-F  on  March  1,  1944,  and  add  to  that  the  number  who  will  go 
into  4-F  from  among  the  1,432,000  remaining  in  class  3-A  and  also 
add  those  who  will  go  into  class  4-F  from  among  the  1,871,000  who 
are  in  class  1-A  as  of  March  1,  there  wil  be  a  substantial  increase 
over  and  above  the  3,600,000  4-F's.  That  would  give  you  in  4-F, 
after  completing  the  processing  of  those  in  1-A  and  those  in  3-A  to 
final  conclusion  when  1-A  and  3-A  will  be  practicaHy  eliminated 
approximately  a  million  more.  At  that  time  the  remaiinng  personnel 
would  he  mainly  in  the  occupationally  deferred  classifications,  or  in 
4-F.  I  believe  that  the  number  in  4-F  at  that  time,  and  this  is  just  a 
guess,  without  the  customary  accurate'  determmation,  wO'Uld  be 
somewhere  between  four  million  six  and  five  million,  to  which,  if  you 


add  the  over  1,000,000  discharges  who  are  not  in  4-F  but  who  are  in 
the  same  status  as  the  4-F's  physically,  you  would  have  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  6,000,000  over  which  there  is  no  control,  unless  some 
proposal  such  as  the  committee's  proposal  takes  shape. 

The  6,000,000,  or  whatever  the  figure  would  be,  is  confined  solely 
to  those  between  18  and  37,  inclusive.  In  addition  to  that  6,000,000, 
about  one-half  of  the  5,300,000  occupationally  deferred  would  be  in  a 
physical  status  comparable  to  4-F's,  giving  an  additional  2,650,000 
not  subject  to  current  controls.  Those  figures  do  not  include  any  of 
the  7,000,000  between  38  and  45  who  are  liable  for  military  service, 
but  who  are  not  now  being  taken  in  except  in  rare  situations. 

In  connection  with  that  38  to  45  group,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  we  never  did  finish  processing  that  group  towaid  induction 
as  we  processed  them  for  induction  only  from  after  Pearl  Harbor 
when  the  age  was  raised  from  36  to  45, 'until  about  a  year  later  in 
December  1942  when  the  age  was  administratively  lowered  to  38. 
We  have  made  estimates  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  nonfathers 
in  that  group  between  38  and  45,  who  could  pass  the  Army  and 
Navy  general-service  test— somewhere,  I  would  guess,  between 
300,000  and  400,000  of  them.  But  it  is  the  Army's  position  and  the 
Navy's  position,  however,  that  although  they  could  pass  the  test, 
they  would  not  have  the  stamina  to  undergo  the  rigors  of  modem 
warfare.  However,  that  group,  and  many  others  within  that  group, 
would  be  or  could  be  available  for  work  of  national  importance  on 
the  home  front,  provided  some  such  controls  were  placed  over  them 
as  the  Committee  has  suggested. 

The  figiu'es  are  also  interesting  with  respect  to  those  under  26  jea>rs 
of  age  in  classes  2-A  and  2-B  combined,  and  classes  2-C  and  3-C 
combined.  The  note  that  you  uill  see  under  those  classifications 
combined  is  as  follows: 

Classes  2-A  and  2-B  figures  include  approximately  574,000  under  26  years  of 
age,  of  whom  330,000  are  nonfathers.  Class  2-C  and  class  3-C  (deferred  in 
agriculture)  figures,  include  appioximately  613,000  men  under  26  years  of  age,  of 
whom  530,000  are  nonfathers. 

I  suggest  this  statement  from  which  I  have  been  i tading  be  placed 
in  the  record  following  my  testimony.  (The  statement  referred  to 
appears  as  exhibit  A  following  Colonel  Keesling's  testimony.) 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  do  you  have  any  estimate  at  all  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  not  eomiected  with  any  war  activities, 
either  in  the  4-F  group  or  the  38  to  45? 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  was  here  when  Judge  Pattei-son  testified,  and 
I  would  prefer  not  to  make  an  estimate  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like 
to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  a  wire  which  I  did  not  put  into 
the  record  the  other  day  because  so  much  else  was  involved  at  that 
time  that  I  did  not  want  to  confuse  the  issue;  but  I  would  like  to  put 
this  wire  in  the  record  at  this  point  which  shows  exactly  what  we  are 
now  doing  with  respect  to  the  men  under  26  years  of  age  in  the  occupa- 
tional classification.  The  wire  sets  forth  the  procedui-e  to  be  followed 
in  giving  them  a  preinduction  examination. 

Those  who  after  the  exammation,  are  found  to  be  in  a  physical 
status  comparable  to  1-A.L,  limited  service,  or  4-F,  will  not  be  placed 
in  class  1-AL  or  4-F  but  will  be  retained  in  the  occupationally  de- 
ferred classes  and  will  have  a  notation  made  on  their  files  indicating 
tlieir  physical  status.     If  they  leave  their  occupations  presumably 
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tfiev  will  be  subject  to  reclassification.  This  operates  immcdiately 
witli  respect  to  tliose  in  a.  1~AL  pliysieaJ  status.  As  you  know,  tlie 
Army  is  taking  in  l-AL's  at  a  rate  of  approximately  5  percent  of 
emch  monthly  call  for  militar}-  service.  Notation  will  be  made  of 
those  so  earmarked  who  leave  their  positions.  They  do  not  have  to 
be  necessaiy  men-the  test  to  be  apphed  to  men  in  a  limited  service 
physical  condition  for  remaining  or  being  placed  in  2-A  and  2-B  in 
that  ease  is  whether  tliey  are  making  a  contribution  in  war  produc- 
tion OT  m  support  of  the  war  effort.  If  tliey  are  placed  in  class  2-~A 
or  2-B  and  leave  without  getting  termination  by  their  local  board 
ilijit  It  IS  IE  the  national  interest  for  them  to  do  so,^theT  will  be  placed 

immediately  into  class-^-so^  I  underetimd- 1-AL  and  be  subject  to 

be  mducted  as  a  part  of  this  5  percent  per  month  ratio  under  existing 
procedures. 

Witli  respect  to  the  4-F''s„  n;nder  your  proposal,,  if  tliat  isa.dopted 
adiiiinistratively  or  tlirougli  legislation,  the  men  who  ai-e  in  2-A  and 
and  are  given  a  4--F  physicai,  condition  designation,  would  likewise 
be  removed  from,  class  2-A  or  2-B  and  be  subject  to  immediate 
uiducation  i!  tlicy  did  not.  rem,ain  in  tlieir  jol)s,  and  it  follows  that  if 
they  lire*  not  already  making  a  contribution  to  war  production  or  in 
support  of  the  war  effort,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  get.  into  classes 
2-A^  or  2-B.  but  would  be  liable  for  inuiicdiate  induet.ion. 

That  is  all  confined,,  i,n,solar  ,as  tliis  telegram  is  concerned,  as  I 
read  it,  to  those  who  are  already  in  classes  2-A  or  2-B,  or  who  go 
into  them,  as  a  result  of  this  proceeding. 

I  underel>and  tliat  General  Hereliey ""  is  readv  to  implement  tliis  in 
wiy  way  necessary  so  a,s  to.  proc.es8  all  tlie  4,-,F's  in  .an  effort  to  have 
them  classified  in,  this  ,m,a,nner. 

The  C,H„A„iBM„AN.  Colonel,  you  m,aT  at  this  point  insert  that  tele- 
,gram,  in  the  record. 

(The  telegram  is  ,as  follows:) 
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To  Ail  »SM€  .Directors,  -s,. •',,■'. .■■;.,  A',  rpiee  *S'.vsl*:7«: 

Uncier  sect..,ioi:i  62§.2  {d}  selective  Sf>r\-,i«:-  rei^uiatiori^  direct  local  boftrds  to  issiir 
orden*  to  report  fot  preitidiicticm  plivsieal  ex,a,iiiii:iatio.ii  t«  all  regist.raiit.!?  under  t.lie 

,a.ge  of  26  who  ,are  in  clas?  2 A  or  class  2 -B  provided  ,sticl)  registraiit,s  have  not  been 

physically  examined  by  the  armed  foi ec.'s  withiu  90  davs  of  f.he  date  of  this  order. 
Ihw  ,act.i,on  does  not,,  ,m.eaii  t,bat  ,Mieli  registrant*^  niav  not  be  retained  oi  reclassified 
HI  .class  2-A  or  class  2--.-B  but  is  designed  t.o  aecelerat.e  t,hc  procesfiing  foi  indnctio,i,i 
o,f  those  who  will  become  available  ft»r  military  .«rvice  and  to  provide  t.he  Director 
and  employers  -tvitli  iiifc»rn:»atioii  regar(,li,r,ig  those  who  are  not  accept.able  for  mili- 
tary service.,  ,!\.|y  telegram  of  February  26  directed  a  review  of  the  c,la8.«ification 
of  ail  regi:,stra,nt,s  in  class  2-A.  2.-.B.  and  2-C  and  .3-C.  particularly  those  Under  the 
.age  of  26.  Direct  ,local  boards  i.(,>  review  a,nd  recon-eirler  the  classifications  of  regis- 
trants under  the  age  of  26  in  das.  3 A,  2-A,  2.-B,  2-C:,  and  3-C,  before  proceeding 

with  the  rev,iew  and  reconsideration  of  t,li,os,.c  cases  of  registrant„s  ages  26  through  37". 
The  review  of  regi8tra,nt:s  under  the  age  of  26  in,  these  claK'ses  will  |)ro.eeed  without 
re.gard  to  whether  or  not.  existiog  def<>rnients  have  expired.  There  has  been  added 
t»  the  liat  of  exceptions  bv  the  ,r>irect,ci'-  of  Sel^'ctive  «'.',rvie>  local  board  memorai,i- 
du,m  115,jM,rt  2  (I)  (B),  registrante,  uihi.  r  th,e,  age  of  26  who  have  o;.:en  found  after 
exanMiiatron  by  the  armed  forces  to  be;  cpialilied  for  limited  ser\'ice  only  or  dis- 
qualified for  any  militar;-  service  provided,  siich  rejiistrant--  are  making  a  contri- 
bu,t,i,.ori  m  war  production,  or  in  support  of  the  war  effort.  Therefore  in  considering 
class,ificat,ioii  or  reclasisifie-iticui  sucli  regiMtrai,it,s  nnd(*r  t.he  age  of  26  may  be  placed 
m  class  ,2-A  or  class  2-B  when  there  is  filed  with  local  board,s  forma'  42  special 
bearing  th?  notation  th,at  they  art  eith-r  cp„ialiiied  for  l,im,ited  ser\-iee  onlv  or  dis- 
qn,«Iifi€d  for  anj'  militar\'  ser\ice. 

(Signed  J    H,EH8Hi!Y. 


The  Chairman.  It  is  my  thought,  in  keeping  with  the  recommen- 
dation the  committee  made,  that  Selective  Service  proceed  with  proc- 
essing the  4-F's,  that  they  could  be  retaiDed  in  the  category  4-F,  but 
that  group  be  broken  down  into  different  units.  Now  you  liave  the 
single,  the  nonfather  group  of  4-F's,  you  have  the  fathers  in  that 
category,  all  of  whom  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  war  produc- 
tion program,  or  in  some  activity  in  support  of  the  war  effort;  you 
then  have  another  group  of  4-F's  who  definitely  have  such  disabilities 
that  we  could  not  ask  or  expect  them  to  engage  in  any  industrial  ac- 
tivity of  that  charactt^r.  That  is  the  thought  I  had  in  mind  in  sug- 
gesting that  Selective  Service  proceed  witli  the  processing  of  these 
4-F's  in  order  to  break  them  do^n  into  groups  so  that  we  know  how 
many  of  those  men  there  are,  and  where  the  records  do  not  show  it 
at  the  present  time,  information  could  be  obtained  from  them  as  to 
whether  they  are  now  actively  employed,  and  the  type  of  employ- 
ment in  which  they  are  engaged.  If  you  have  those  statistics  avail- 
able for  presentation  to  the  committee  following  the  Easter  recess,  we 
would  know  definitely  what  that  pic  tine  might  prc^sent. 

Colonel  Kebslimg.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure  General  Hershey  will  do 
everything  forthwith  that  the  committee  lias  recommended  in  tliat 
regard. 

Whetlier  you  retain  the  men  in  class  4-F  and  put  a  designation  in 
their  files,  or  whetlier  you  put  them  in  2-A  or  2-B  and  give  them  a 
designation  as  to  physical  status,  is  a  matter  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure. 

However,  in  connection  with  your  question,  I  would  rather  tell  you 
what  we  have  done  and  can  do  to  get  specific  information  instead  of 
making  a  guess  as  to  the  number  who  are  or  who  are  iiot  in  war  sup- 
porting activities  or  war  activities.  That  information  is  available 
in  the  local  board  files,  because  they  have  to  have  much  of  that  infor- 
mation to  know  whether  a  man  should  be  deferred  or  not.  They 
have  had  to  process  not  merely  the  9,000,000,  or  whatever  that  number 
is  that  they  have  taken  into  tlic  armed  forces,  but  in  taking  in  that 
number  they  have  had  to  process  the  22,000,000  18-38's  or  29,000,000, 
if  you  want  to  go  up  to  45,  and  if  you  go  up  to  65,  they  have  to  a  certain 
extent  processed  a  much  larger  group,  and  therefore  they  are  right  now 
in  a  position  if  it  is  advisable  to  do  so — and  I  certainly  believe  it  is 
advisable  to  do  so,  to  complete,  to  refine,  to  be  more  specific  in  their 
inventory  of  occupations  and  physical  status,  and  to  require,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  case  anyway,  that  all  of  these  registiants  file  with 
the  local  board  a  change  in  address,  change  in  occupation,  present 
occupation,  and  any  other  information  that  is  needed  so  as  to  deter- 
mine what  they  are  qualified  to  do  physically;  what  they  are  qualified 
to  do  by  reason  of  occupation,  or  any  other  information  whatsoever 
that  should  be  needed  at  any  time. 

It  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  boards  very  easily,  very  fast, 
provided  we  merely  get  the  local  boards  to  set  up  their  records  on  a 
proper  basis.  Then,  in  comiection  with  this,  if  it  is  advisable,  as  it 
will  be,  to  have  expert  information  presented  to  the  local  boards,  or 
the  State  dii-ectors  and  national  headquarter,  that  can  come  from  the 
Government  agencies  which  are  expert  in  production,  and  can  be 
inserted  in  the  files  which  will  be  used  by  the  local  boards.  If  they 
feel  it  advisable,  they  can  submit  that  to  the  local  board  just  as  you 
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would  submit  it  to  a  jury.  The  local  board,  is  the  outfit  that  has  to 
pass  on  these  deferred  people,  and  they  defer  them  and  do  not  take 
them,  not  for  their  own  benefit  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  My  thought  in  doing  this  processing  in  the  4-F'8 
would  be  that  it.wonld  be  necessary  for  the  local  board""  to  have  som,e 
list  of  occupations  which  they  could  refer  to  in  oi-der  to  properly 
detennine  which  of  the  i-F's  might  be  put  in  a  deferred  classification 
because  tliey  are  now  engaged  in  an  activity  that  is  contributing  to 
the  war  procluction  or  in  support  of  the  war  effort. 

I  was'  just-  wondering  whether  it  would  be  the  duty  of^  Selective 
Service  to  prepare  the  list  of  those  occupations  which  would  be  con- 
sidered as  deferred  occupations,  or  whether  that  would  be  a  problem 
for  tlie  Interagency  Committee  to  consider. 

Colonel  Keeslixg-.  Yes;  I  will  answer  that  question— of  course, 
Mr.  Chai:rm.an,  1  apologize  for  going  into  Mr.  Koweirs  time.  My 
own  personal  view  is  that  if  the  committee  can  see  its  way  clear,  and 
deems  it  advisable,  to  e-\pand  their  proposal  a  little  bit  it  could  make 
it  a  little  more  detailed  in  providing  that  this  !nt<»ragency  Committee^ 
in  addition,  to  merely  making  findings  concerning  the  allocation  and 
determination  of  a  quota  with  respect  to  deferments  of  men  under  26, 
should  follow  that  the  same  procedure,  same  process,  to  get  infonna- 
tion  on  a  plant -by-plant  basis  as  to  the  manpower  requirements,  how 
many  4~F*8  do  they  need  ( 1 )  to  fill  existing  shortages ;  and  (2)  to  replace 
the  men  they  have' to  have  replaced.  If  you  add  that  to  your  proposal, 
I  believe  it  should  take  care  of  some  of  tbe  objections  that  were  raised 
here  the  other  day.  If  you  do  that,  and  you  have  the  requirements 
and  demands  of  the  plants  and  activities  processed  by  the  Government 
a.gjencies  and  then  reprocessed  and  tested  by  this  Interagency  Com- 
mittee, and  give  that  national  publicity,  and  local  publicity,  you  would 
be  able  to  channel  the  4-F's  into  these  jobs;  you  would  be  able  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  not  passed  over  by  their  local  boards  for  their 
own  individual  benefit  so  that  someone  else  was  going  in  their  places 
to  get  killed,  hut  that  they  were  passed  over  m  the  national  interest, 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  they  were  passed  over  and  taken  out  of 
their  normal  order  of  induction,  so  that  they  now  have  a  moral 
obligation  and  a  patrioic  duty  to  go  into  war  work  where  there  is  a 
need. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  down  on  a  specific 
plant-by-plant  basis,  and  so  a  lot  of  the  4-F's  say,  "Well,  I  am  willing 
to  do  my  part,  but  who  is  going  to  tell  me  where  I  should  go?  Why 
should  I  give  up  my  law  practice  when  Joe  Smith  across  the  way  is  not 
going  to  do  it?" 

If  you  could  .include  »me  such  proposal  involvmg  a  proper,  im- 
partial selwtion,  such  as  was  used  in  seiectmg  the  men  for  the  armed 
forces,  and  relating  the  supply  to  the  proper  demand  and  taking  the 
type  who  could  serve  best  with  the  least  disruption  of  our  national 
picture,  and  where  the  individual  himself  would  recognize  that  he  was 
being  fairly  dealt  with  and  that  the  same  local  board  which  deferred 
him  IS  psychologically  the  proper  outfit  to  deal  with  him,  the  registrant 
will  be  satisfied  in  dealing  with  the  local  board  for  that  reason.  If  in 
a  particular  community  or  particular  area  you  give  publicity  that 
Lockheed,  or  some  other  plant,  needs  so  many  men,  or  some  other 
place  ne«ls  .so  m.any  .men,  and  if  you  tell  certain  4-F*s  and  others  that 
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there  is  where  they  should  go,  and  if  they  are  there  to  stay  there  and 
not  leave  without  getting  the  O.  K.  of  their  local  board;  that  they  will 
be  doing  their  patriotic  duty  by  doing  so,  but  won't  be  doing  their 
patriotic  duty  and  will  be  subject  to  induction  if  they  don't,  we  can 
go  a  long  way  in  solving  the  problems  of  manpower  shortage,  turn- 
over, and  replacement  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  getting  the  required 
men  of  the  right  kind  for  the  armed  forces. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  help  that  sort  of  a  picture  a  great 
deal  if  through  either  Selective  Service  or  the  interagency  committee 
a  list  of  the  deferred  occupations  or  industries  could  be  prepared,  that 
would  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  are  now  in  4-F  to  indicate  to  them 
that  if  they  are  engaged  in  these  activities,  or  in  these  plants,  they 
would  be  considered  deferred  4-F's  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
induction  unless  they  changed  their  jobs. 

Colonel  Keesling.  W^e  can  go  beyond  that,  sir,  and  put  up  lists  of 
the  men  in  these  various  categories,  have  the  local  board  prepare  them, 
have  the  list  have  stars  after  the  names  of  the  fellows  who  are  in  the 

E roper  plants,  and  if  they  leave  without  first  getting  the  O.  K.  of  the 
oard,  the  star  could  be  removed.  You  would  not  have  to  do  very 
much,  except  to  give  a  little  publicity  to  that  list,  and  the  existence  of 
that  list  would  be  some  sort  of  an  indication  that  the  boys  were  or 
were  not  doing  their  patriotic  duty. 

I  apologize  for  going  into  Mr.  Rowell's  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement.  I  believe 
tliis  program  here  will  do  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  the  stigma  that 
has  attached  to  the  4-F's,  because  I  feel  a  program  of  this  kind  will 
educate  the  puWic  to  the  fact  that  those  who  for  physical  reasons  can- 
not become  a  part  of  the  armed  services  are  doing  their  part  in  the 
war  effort.  I  think  it  would  tend  to  take  away  a  part  of  the  stigma 
that  has  attached  to  the  4-F's  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Colonel  Keesling.  There  is  no  question  of  that.  The  opportunity 
would  be  presented  to  these  4-F  boys  who  are  not  eligible  for  military 
service.  The  Aimy  does  not  want  them  for  military  duty.  You 
would  be  telling  them  that  although  they  were  properly  deferred  from 
militai-y  service,  not  for  their  own  individual  benefit  but  in  the 
national  interest  because  someone  could  fight  better  than  they  could, 
it  is  their  patriotic  duty,  if  there  is  war  work  necessary  to  be  done  in 
order  to  supply  the  men  who  have  taken  their  place,  including  fathers, 
to  go  over  into  war  work  and  stay  there  until  authorized  to  leave  by 
their  local  boards. 

The  one  thing  that  you  are  domg  here,  and  an  important  thing, 
would  be  to  get  from  the  interagency  committee  or  some  other  means, 
detailed  information  so  as  to  show  them  where  to  go.  Have  them 
come  to  Selective  Service.  Have  Selective  Service  advise  them  and 
select  them  on  an  impartial  basis. 

You  may  even  find  that  you  have  enough  single  young  4-F's  who 
may  be  used  first,  if  they  are  sufiicieut  to  meet  the  requirements, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions.  The  first 
one  is  this:  Is  present  legislation  sufficient  for  you  to  require  the 
registrants  to  supply  the  information  you  have  mentioned? 

Colonel  Keesling.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bfamkman.  Second,  what  good  is  that  iofonnation  going  to  do 

you^  unless  the  armed  se:rvices  agree  to  cooperate? 

Colonel  Keesling.  It  won't  do  us  any  good  as  far  as  the  4-F'8  are 
coiicem,ed  without  further  action  hy  the  armed  forces.  As  far  as  the 
limited-service  men  are  concerned  of  whom  the  Army  is  taking  5  per- 
cent of  each  call  per  month,  and  the  Navy  none,  it  would  work 'in  that 
instance  without  further  action  hy  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  SpAnxMAN.  Of  course,  that  would  hardly  make  a  dent  in  your 

^  manpower  problem,. 

Colonel  Kebblin'G..  Without  further  action  hy  the  armed  forces  we 
have  no  control  over  the  number  of  4™F*s  I  have  been  telling  you  about, 
or  the  dischargees  wlio  are  really  in  the  same  physical  status  as  4-F. 

M'r.  Sfa'rkman.  Disregarding  the  small  percc^ntage  of  limited  serv- 
ice, then  you  would  say,  in  order  to  be  offtH-tive,  you  must  litive  the 
cooperation  of  tiie  armed  services? 

Colonel  Keesling.  No  question  about  that,  sir. 

M:r.  Spaekman.  I  wonder  if  you  would  also  be  willing  to  say  tliis. 
that  under  the  present  m,anpower  situation  it  has  become  just' about 
a  matter  of  last  recouree. 

Colonel  Keesling.  I  believe  so,  sir;  I  know  of  no  other  proposal 
that  looked  as  though  it  might  have  the  approval  of  the  Congress, 
except  tliis  work  corps  proposal  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Spaekm'AN.  I  underetood  the  Secretary  of  War  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  Army  did  not  want  these  labor  battalions,  and  would 
not  resort  to  them,  except  as  a  last  recouree. 

Colonel  Keeslin'c.  Sir,  I  believe  there  was  a  little  misunderetand- 
ing  as^to  just  how  these  labor  battalions  are  to  work.  I  believe  that, 
from  listening- 


Mr',  Spa.rkman.  I  believe  t^hat  too. 

Colonel  Keesling.  From  listening  to  Judge  Pattei-son  the  other 
day,  it  was  my  impression  that  he  would  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
tWs  proposition,  but  that  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  he  did  not 
want  you  to  go  about  it  in  such  a  way  that  you  would  take  all  the 
4--F's  into  the  corps  and  assign  them  from  the  corps  to  work  of  na- 
tional importance;  but  he  was  hopeful  that  you  would  be  able  to  work 
it  in  such  a  way  that  you  could  direct  these  men  into  these  jobs  and 
that  the  corps  would  be  reaiy  sort  of  a  penalty  for  the  people  who 
would  not  do  their  patriotic 'duty  voluntarily. 

Mr:  Sfarkman.  I  think  you  are  right,  I  think  the  press  ought  to 
make  it  very  clear  to  the  country  as.  a  whole  that  what  you  have  just 
explained  is  what  this  committee  has  been  aiming  at  all  through  these 
hearings. 

Colonel  Keesling.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  It  is  not  our  .intention  to  enlist  them  'in  labor 
battalions  but  actually  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  cooperate 
themselves,  and  only  force  those  that  absolutely  refuse  or  fail  to 
'Cooperat-e. 

■Colonel  Keesling.  And  be  fair  witli  the  4-F'8  aud  others  by  show- 
'ing  them,  on  a  businesshke  basis  a  plant  or  activity  in  their  own  eom- 
mnnity  where  they  can  serve  and  are  neetled. 
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Mr.  Sparkman.  That  is  right.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Cliaimian. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Philbin? 

Mr.  I^hilbin.  No  questicns. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Colonel  Keesling.^  I  apologize  for  cutting  in  on  Mr.  RowelFs  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  here  this  morning  Mr.  Rowell, 
who  is  a  represoiitative  of  the  tool  and  die  makers,  who  has  requested 
to  be  heard.  We  regret  very  much  we  took  so  much  time.  We  are 
vey  happy  to  have  you  liere  and  will  give  you  as  much  time  as  you 
require. 

Supplemental  Report 

Nearly  3,000.000  classification  actions  on  18-through-37-vear-old  registrants 
were  re[)orte(l  by  local  boards  during  February.  This  was  the  largest  volume  of 
classification  activity  since  the  winter  of  1942^43  when  about  400,000  registrants 
a  month  were  being  inducted  by  thf»  armed  forces. 

The  net  effect  of  the  heavy  volume  of  classification  activity  last  month,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  had  to  do  with  the  rrjclassification  of  fathers  out  of  class  3-A, 
was:  (1)  The  Uirgest  number  of  registrants  in  classes  i-A.  2-A,  and  2-B,  and 
4-F  in  the  liistory  of  selective  service,  and  (2)  the  c^stablishment  of  classes  2-A 
and  2-B  (men  deferred  in  occupations  other  than  agriculture)  as  the  largest 
deferred  group. 

During  February,  local  boards  reclassifie.l  1.147,000  fathers  out  of  classes 
3-A  and  3-B.  The  number  of  fathers  in  classes  2~A  and  2-B  increassed  by 
525,000;  class  1-A  by  364,000;  class  1-C  by  54,000;  class  4-F  bv  93,000;  classes 
2-(;  and  3-C  by  45,000;  class  .3-D  by  9.000,  and  .57.000  died  or  reached  their 
tJiirty-eighth  birthday.  Two- thirds  of  the  registrants  in  class  1-A  now  are 
fathers. 

5,399,000    OE  FEB  RED    IN    JOBS 

The  number  of  registrants  deferred  for  occupational  reasons,  both  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural,  increased  by  over  a  half  million  in  February  and  reached  a 
new  high  of  5,399,000.  Most  of  the  increase  was  in  classes  2-A  and  2-B  inasmuch 
as  classes  2-C  and  3~C  (agricultural  deferments)  increased  bv  only  45,000. 
Total  occupational  deferments  account  for  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  18-through-37-year-old  manpower  not  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  number  of  registrants  processed  for  physical  examination,  or  placed  in 
class  1-A  to  be  so  processed,  increased  considerably.  Class  1-C  increased  by 
150,000  one-third  of  the  increase  being  fathers.  Clms  4-F  increased  138,000,  of 
whom  93,000  were  fathers.  Practically  all  of  the  373,000  increase  in  class  1-A 
were  fathers. 

The  9,502,000  registrants  18  through  37  years  old  in  class  1-C  includes  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  registrants  who  have  been  discharged  or  transferred  to  the 
Reserve,  but  e.xcludes  a  substantial  number  of  registrants  between  the  ages  of  38 
and  45  years  of  age,  also  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  were  not  required  to 
register  (such  as  members  of  the  National  Guard,  the  Regular  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  and  their  reserves,  and  those  who  enlisted  prior 
to  the  time  set  for  registering  their  age  group)  and,  of  course,  women  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Only  one-eighth  of  the  class  1-A  registrants  are  available  for  immediate  induc- 
tion, having  been  given  a  pr€»induction  physical  examination.  One-eighth  have 
been  fonvarded  to  the  armed  forces  for  physical  examination  or  for  induction,  but 
local  boards  had  not  been  notified  by  March  1  of  their  acceptability,  and  another 
one-eighth  were  delinquent,  on  appeal  or  otherwise  not  available  bedause  of  post- 
poned inductions,  etc.  The  remaining  five-eighths,  or  approximately  60  percent, 
were  available  for  forwarding  for  preinduction  physical  examination.  However, 
the  classifications  of  many  of  the  la.st  group  will  be  reconsidered  and  deferred 
after  reopening  or  as  a  result  of  appeal,  and  about  half  of  those  forwarded  for 
preinduction  physical  examination  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  armed  forces. 

The  number  of  registrants  reported  as  unclassified  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
previous  month  and  comprised  mostly  18-year-olds  registering  during  February. 
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On  March  1,  1944,  'the  national  military  manpower  pool  of  male  registrants 

betm'een  the  .ages  of  18  and  38  was  m  follows: 


Total,  living  registmntS' 

Clap  l-C  Itndiicted  and  enlisted) "' 

(Notes.— Includes  a  .siil»,tan.tlal  imni.l»r  of  r«glstnmte'wiio'¥ave"be©'n" 

ai8chari«l  or  transrerml  to  tbe  Biaen^e  and  excludes  nonrefistered  enlisted 

men  and  women  .and  registrants  who.  entered  the  armed  services  and  wbo  are 

BOW  over  38  years  of  ajr©..) 

Class  4-F  (reiected  for  m..Ifitary  .service) 

Oitisl-A ,., , , "~" 

(No«..— Class  l-A.  .flpires  Indude  men"he.iiig"i3rora8s^^ 

eiamlnation.,  pmtiioned  inductions.,  appnab,  etc.) 

i/nclaasiied ,__. ,._..... 

Cliases  3-A  and  .3-B  fmen  with  dependmte  In'piwffl'orrecte 

Oiiasera-A  and  2^B  (deferred  in  occupations  other  than  :agrioulture) .  - 

(Now.-Clasws  2^A  and  2-B  figures  Include  .ap|iroiliiia.tel.y'. 874,000  men 

under  »  years  of  .age.  o.f  whom  a»,000  are  nonfathers..) 

GlanMiS'  2-C  and  8-C  (deferred  in  tgrlfflilture) 

(No«..— Classes  2-C  and  3-C  Spires  include  approximately  Mi'oOO  .men 

nnder  2fi  years  of  .age.  of  whom  5»,00(l  are  noofathers.) 

L'lass  .J-.I.)  (deferred  .as  hwdship  oasw) 

A.II  other  claaseS' ,.,.., '.," 


Total 


22,180,000 
9,502,000 


3,623,000 
1,871,000 


96,000 
1.432,000 
3,677,000 


1,722,000 


IBS,  000 


Fathers 


6»  830, 000 

215,000 


360,000 
1*226.000 


1,403,000 
2,695,000 


835.000 


53.000 
HOOO 
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STATlMIirT  OF  M.  W.  lOWlIl,  ©MllAI  MAH A0ER,  HATIONAI. 
TOOL  AMB  MI  MAJIIJIACTTOIIS'  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  RowE,LL.  W.i.l.l  it  be  possiMe- 'tint  Cong.re8B  is  gomg  to  be  in 

8es8io.li  today? 

The  Chairmaw.  Yes;  I  thin.k.  we  can  ran  over  until  12:15,  or  until 

IZIoO 

Mr.  RowELL.  If  we  can  only  have  that  time— we  have  here  rep- 
resentatives of  our  industry  from  all  over  the  comitry. 

The  Ch.ai.e.man.  How  niuch  time  do  you  bdieve  it  would  require 

altogether? 

Mr.  RowBLL.  Wei,  if  we  could  inish  by  1:30,  I  would  think  that 

would  be  as  soon,  as  we  could  possibly  get  through. 

.M.r.  Spakk.m.a.n.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  don't  we  run  until  12  or  so 
and  then  meet  again  at  2  or  2:30?    How  would  that  suit  you? 

M,.r.  EowELL.  I  think  that  would  be  fine. 

The  C'H.AiBMA.N.  All  .right,  we  wil  just  proceed  now  on  that  idea 
and  we  will  meet  again  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  to  hear 
,yiiur  witnesses. 

Mr.  RowELL.  M.r.  Chairm.an,  I  have  attended  so  many  meetings. 
recently  I  don't  want  to  rely  on  my  memory,  so  I  have  made  some 
notes,  and  with  your  pennisaion  I  would  like  to  make  my  statement 
.as  I  .have  prepared  it. 

The  Chai.b:man.  We  will  be  happy  to  have  yon  do  so,  and  if  you 
prefer  to  be  seated,  you  .may  sit  down. 

.Mr.  RowELL.  My  nam,e  is  N.  W.  Rowell. 

The  Chaikman.  State  your  title.. 

M'r.  BowELL.  I  am  general  ma^uager  of  the  National  Tool  and  Die 
Manufacturers.  Assodation . 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  20,  1944,  ha.ving  recognized  fully  the 
critical  situation  that  exists  from  unsolved  manpower  problems, 
representatives  of  the  tool  and  die  industry  and  I,  as  the  manager  of 
the  National  Tool  and  Die  Manufacturers  Association,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs  in  connection  with 
the  Brewster  bill,  S.  1702,  which  proposed  to  extend  the  turn-over 
curtailment    features   of   the   so-called   Tydi.ngs   .amendment,    now 


limited  to  farmers,  so  that  it  would  include  industrial  as  well  as 
agi'iciiltural  workers.  This  turn-over  curtailment  provision  of  the 
Tydings  amendment  and  of  the  Breswter  bill  provides  that  if  a  worker 
in  an  essential  occupation  or  endeavor  leaves  such  occupation  or 
endeavor  without  first  getting  a  determination  of  his  selective  service  local 
board — the  same  board  that  has  passed  him  over  and  deferred  him  in  the 
national  interest  from  military  service — that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  war  effort  for  him  to  do  so,  he  will  be  forthwith  reclassified 
into  a  class  immediately  available  for  military  service.  Contrary 
to  the  views  of  many  persons,  the  other  provision  of  the  Tydings 
amendment  prescribing  the  circumstances  under  which  agricultural 
workei-s  wilJ  be  deferred  does  not  confer  blanket  deferment  upon 
such  workers.  Although  subsequent  to  its  enactment  many  addi- 
tional persons  shifted  into  agricultural  work,  that  was  casued  mainly 
because  of  the  current  fears  at  that  time  that  shortage  of  labor  on 
the  farms  would  result  in  drastically  reduced  food  production  insuffi- 
cient to  supply  the  war  requirements  of  our  own  troops,  those  of  our 
allies,  and  of  our  civilian  population. 

In  the  course  of  the  con|ressioiial  debate  on  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment,  this  situation  was  given  widespread  publicity,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  in  passing  some  legislation  which  per- 
tains  to  farm  workers  did  have  a  psychological  effect  upon  liberalizing 
deferments  in  that  category,  as  it  was  a  definite  indication  that  Con- 
gress had  determined  the  situation  was  as  presented  at  that  time.  A 
review  of  the  wording  of  the  Tydings  amendment  discloses  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  farm  workers  are  granted  deferments  are 
substantially  the  same  requirements  as  were  established  for  industrial 
war  workers. 

Under  the  Tydings  amendment,  in  order  to  obtain  deferment,  the 
farm  worker  must  be  engaged  in  an  agricultural  occupation,  or  en- 
deavor found  by  the  local  selective  service  board,  subject  to  appeal,  to 
be  essential  to  the  war  effort.  In  addition,  he  must  also  be  found  by 
such  local  board,  subject  to  appeal,  to  be  necessary  to,  regularly  en- 
gaged  in,  and  irreplaceable  with  respect  to,  such  essential  agricultural 
occupation  or  endeavor.  That  being  true,  if  proper  publicity  is  given 
to  that  fact,  local  boards  and  others  would  recognize  that  deferments 
should  be  gianted  or  denied  to  farm  workers  on  much  the  same  basis 
as  to  industrial  workers.  Consequently,  assuming  that  such  pub- 
licity would  be  forthcomLng,  we  were  particularly  interested  in  examin- 
ing the  turn-over  curtailment  provision  of  the  Brewster  bill  which  ex- 
tended the  Tydings  amendment  provision  in  that  regard  to  industrial 
workers. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Tydings  amendment  provision 
requiring  farm  workers  to  remain  on  the  farms  or  be  subject  to  induc- 
tion has  worked  quite  well  in  curtailmg  turn-over  from  agriculture 
insofar  as  registrants  classified  in  classes  2-C  and  3-C  are  concerned 
and  has  been  very  well  accepted  even  by  the  registrants  themselves, 
as  they  are  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  same  board  that  deferred  them. 
Testiniony  before  this  subcommittee  and  also  before  the  Russell  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  reveals  that  it  has 
naturally  not  worked  insofar  as  4-F's  are  concerned,  inasmuch  as  up 
untU  this  time  they  havt  not  been  accepted  for  induction  under  Army 
and  Navy  standards,  and  they  have  therefore  not  been  inducted  if 
they  left  without  first  getting  a  clearance. 
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Of  co'iirsc,  in  appeariiigj  k^fore  tlie  &nate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
iiiittiH*.  we  were  eoiicemed  not  only  with  tlie  question  of  turn-over. 
but  were  dm  veiy  nnicli  ooiicenieil,  about  i\w  critical  situation  that 
n0w  exists  and  which  we  now  recognize  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
almost  completf'  failu„re  on  the  part  of  the  .Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  to  solve  the  industrial  manpower  problems. 
We  were  very  much  concerned  that  the^  withdrawal  of  the  highly 
skilled  young  men^under  2'6  years  of  age  from  our  industiy  and  from 
other  industries,  witliout  sometliing  being  done  to  obtain  I'eplacement-s 
for  them  and  without,  something  being  done  to  curtail  turn-over,  would 
not  only  disrupt  but  would  curtail  (^sscvntial  war  production  and 
services  essential  to  tlie  successful  prosecution  of  the  Wiir.  We 
recognized  then,  an,d  we  recognize  now,  that,  of  course,  these  young 
men  engaged  in  production  and  Mrvices  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  withdrawn  and  placed  in  the  ai-med 
forces,  provided  there  are  4-F's  and  others  ineligible  for  military 
service  who  can  replace  them. 

Colonel  K(M"*sling  of  Selective  Service  Wiis  invited  to  attend  our 
hearing  before  the  Sena.te  C'ommittee  on  A-filitaiT  Affairs,  and  after 
we  had   presented   detailed  facts  and  information  concerning  our 
critical  situation  m  just  one  example  of  the  existoig  blanket  confusion 
and  crit.ical  situation,  Senator  BTewster  called  upon  Colonel  Keesling 
for  an  explan,a:tion  of  the  current  sit-iiation  and  asked  particularly 
for  an  explanation  of  the  procedure  that  had  been  fommlated  and 
which  was  in  the  process  of  formulation  concerning  the  withdrawal 
from,  industry  of  the  young  m,en  under  26  vears  of  age.     At^  that,  time 
Colonel  Keesling  infoiTned  the  committei^  and  those  of  us  who  were 
present  that  n,ot  all  of  the  men  under  2f>  vears  of  age  would  be  with- 
drawn imm,ediate!y,  but  that  provision  had  been  made  which  w^ould 
permit  the  local  boards  to  consider  for  deferment  those  individual 
men  under  26  years  of  age  in  whose  cases  the  State  director  of  selective 
service  submitted  recommendations  that  they  could  not  be  replaced, 
at  least  for  the  present,  by  4-F'8  or  others  without  great  detriment 
to  the  essential  war-production  side  of  the  war  program.     Colonel 
Keesling  at  that  time  stated  that  it  was  most  important  for  the  State 
director  of  selective  service  to  be  furniBhed  with  the  best  possible 
information  as  to  the  dispensability  or  indispensabilitv  of  the  par- 
ticular individuals  concerned.     He  stated  that  it  was  imperative  in 
that  connection  that  the  thousands  of  individual  activities  engaged 
in  war  product-ion  and  war  services  not  present  their  information  and 
m,anpower  requirements  directly  to  the  State  directors,  m  it  would 
result  in  a  completely  disorganized  and  confused  situation,  but  that 
these  thousands  of  plants  and  ac^livities  shoidd  first  submit  their 
information  and  recommendations  concerning  requirements  for  defer- 
ment and  additional  personnel  to  the  Federal  w^ar  agency  primarily 
interested  in  their  production  and  services  for  the  proper  analysis  and 
processing  by  each  of  such  a|;encies  which  are  presumably  expert  in 
their  respecti'X'c  fields  and  are  m  the  best  position,  as  fa^r  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  coijcenied,  to  recognize  the  accuracy  of  the  information  and 
recommendations  and  adjust  tJiem  iwcordingly  in  the  light  of  all  of 
the  claimants  within  each  of  their  jurisdictional  fields. 

Colonel  Keesling  stated  that  after  such  analysis  and  modification 
■by  each  Govenim,ent  agency  concerned,  such  Government  agency 
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should  then  in  turn  present  its  own  information  and  re  commendations 
to  some  central  committee  or  board  comprised  of  the  heads  or  other 
repi-esentatives  of  all  of  the  Federal  agencies  concerned;  the  board 
would  in  turn  analyze  the  information  and  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  respective  agencies  and  would  adjust  and  modify  them 
in  the  light  of  the  national  over-all  situation  and  submit  its  joint 
recommendation  to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service. 

At  that  time  you  will  recall  that  the  interagency  committee  had 
not  as  yet  been  established,  but  the  newspapers  carried  articles  indi- 
cating the  possibility  that  such  a  central  board  might  be  created. 

Senator  Brewster  and  those  of  us  representing  this  industry  who 
were  present  recognized  the  merits  of  the  immediate  necessity  for 
establishing  such  a  procedure.  As  a  result,  at  Senator  Brewster's 
and  Colonel  Keesling's  suggestion,  a  meeting  was  arranged  between 
Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  and 
members  of  this  association,  at  which  meeting  we  wholeheartedly 
urged  that  this  procedure  be  immediately  adopted,  and  it  is  mj^  under- 
standing that  Senator  Brewster  also  made  a  similar  recommendation 
to  the  War  Production  Board. 

I  have  followed  subsequent  events  very  closely,  including,  of  course, 
the  hearings  that  have  taken  place  before  this  subcommittee.  They 
have,  in  my  opinion,  been  most  constructive  and  have  reached  the 
heart  and  source  of  this  w^hole  manpower  and  production  situation  in 
the  most  commendable  manner.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  in- 
vestigation or  action  which  has  even  approached  the  manner  in  which 
this  subcommittee  has  obtained  the  facts  and  dealt  with  the  critical 
manpower  situation. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  and  the  facts  presented  by  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  M^'Nutt,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
manpower  situation  is  now  extremely  acute  and  has  been  critical  for 
a  long  time  in  the  past.  We  most  certainly  concur  in  the  views  of 
those  witnesses  and  most  strenuously  refute  the  views  presented  to 
this  subcommittee  by  Mr.  McNutt  who,  among  other  things,  indi- 
cated that  he  and  his  organization  had  solved  the  problems  thus  far, 
that  the  manpower  situation  is  not  now  critical  but  is  in  fact  in  rea- 
sonably good  order. 

I  listened  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McNutt  and  to  the  answers  which 
he  made  to  inquiries  bv  members  of  this  subcommittee.  I  can  sum 
up  my  reaction  briefly ,;generally,  and  emphaticaUy  by  repeatmg  the 
remark  I  made  immediately  followmg  that  hearing  when  I  stated 
that  I  ooidd  fully  midei-stand  merely  from  listening  to  his  testimony 
why  the  manpower  situation  is  in  its  present  state  of  confusion  and 
wliy  the  manpower  problems  have  not  long  since  been  solved. 

These  hearings  have  brought  us  down  to  earth  and  down  to  the  real 
facts.  In  reviewing  the  past  in  the  light  of  these  bearings  and  these 
facts,  it  is  my  measured  opuiion  that  the  indefinite  and  confused  opera- 
tions under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McNutt  have  done  far  more  harm 
than  good.  If  they  had  not  operated  at  all,  and  if  labor  and  manage- 
ment had  worked  with  Selective  Service  and  other  existing  agencies 
expert  in  thei/  respective  fields  through  the  Government  agencies — 
such  as  the  W^ar  Production  Board  in  our  case — who  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  war  production  and  war  services  in  their  respective 
fields,  we  would  have  solved  all  of  these  uidustrial  manpower  prob- 
lems, including  turn-over  and  proper  utilization. 
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Befo're  coming  to  this  lieai-ing,  I  carefully  reviewed  the  testimony 
and  discussions  that  h&re  taken,  place  in  such  a  short  period  of  time 
before  this  subcommittee  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  solution  pre- 
sented by  Colonel  Keesling  is  the  proper  one  and  should  be  put  mto 
operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  solution,  as  I  under- 
stand it  from,  the  review  I  have  made  of  the  hearings  and  from  dis- 
cussing it  with  him,  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  interagency  committee  will,  as  I  un,dci"stand  it,  obtain  from 
its  various  war  agency  members  their  recommendations  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  men  under  26  yeara  of  age  who  are  indispensable  in  the  various 
plants  and  activities  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  in  whose 
production  and  services  they  are  primarily  interested.  To  do  this, 
such  agency  will  obtain  information  and  recommendations  from  each 
plant  and  activity  under  its  jurisdiction  and  will  properly  analyze  and 
adjust  them  before  making  its  recommendations  to  the  full  committee. 
The  full  committee  will  then  analyze  and  adjust,  in  the  light  of  the 
national  situation,  the  reconmiendations  of  all  of  the  agency  members 
of  the  committee  and  the  committee  members  will  make  a  joint  recom- 
mendation directly  to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service  as  to  the  total 
number  of  men  under  26  it  believes  are  presently  indispensable  and 
9B  to  the  allocation  of  such  number  among  the  various  agencies.  The 
recommended  total  quota  and  subquota  will  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service,  but  are  not  binding  upon  him, 

Inasmnch  m  it  lias  apparently  been  found  necessary  to  set  up  this 
new  interagency  committee  and  this  new  procedure  because  the 
Chairman  of  the'War  Manpower  Commission  has  not  solved  that  phase 
of  the  war  manpower  problem,  and  as  it  appears  that  this  procedure 
is  the  proper,  emcient,  and  businesslike  method  of  approach,  the  same 
committee  and  the  same  procedure  should  not  be  confined  solely  to 
the  determination  of  requiremente  for  deferment  of  men  under  26 
years  of  age,  but  sbo'uld  be  extended  to  cover  the  foOowing: 

(a)  Requirements  on  a  simHar  plant-by-plant  basis  for  deferments 
of  men  26  years  of  age  and  over. 

(b)  Eequirements  on  a  similar  plant-by-plant  basis  for  4-F'8,  dis- 
chargees, and  38  to  45 *s  needed  (1 )  to  fill  existing  vacancies  and  short- 
ages, .and  (2)  to  serve  as  replacements  for  those  of  the  occupationally 
deferred  men  wlio  can  be  replaced  by  these  4-F'8  and  others. 

(c)  Turn-O'ver,  utilization,  absenteeism,  and  other  manpower  prob- 
lems on  a  similar  plant-by-plant'  basis.  (The  committee  by  getting 
factual  information  on  these  probelms  properly  processed  to  it  through 
the  member  agencies  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  the  exact  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  these  problems,  and  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  be  better  able  to  solve  them  by  proper  administrative  action,  and, 
if  necessary,  recommend  legiislative  remedies  to  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee . ) 

(d)  Production  problems  in  addition  to  manpower  problems.  These 
would,  include  requirements  for  tools,,  dies,  gages,  machinery,  facili- 
ties, repair  parts,  equipment,  raw  materials,  and  so  forth.  (The  com- 
.mittee  by  considenng  these  requiernients  and  problems  as  well  as 
manpower  requirements  and  problems  would  properly  .integrate  them 
with  the  manpower  requirements  and  problems,  as  in  many  instances 
the  problems  of  the  one  categoiy  are  inseparable  from  the  problems  of 
the  otlier.) 
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2.  With  respect  to  the  determinations  by  this  committee  on  man- 
power matters,  when  the  committee  makes  its  findings  as  to  the 
number  of  4-F's,  dischargees,  and  38  to  45's  that  are  needed  or  will 
be  needed  at  specified  times  in  the  future  as  additional  personnel  or  as 
replacements  for  those  occupationally  deferred,  those  findings  when 

Eroperly  approved  should  be  widely  publicized,  nationally  and  locally. 
a  the  local  areas  in  which  particular  plants  and  installations  are  lo- 
cated, this  publicity  would  disclose  to  the  4-F's,  dischargees,  and  per- 
sons 38  to  45  who  are  not  already  in  essential  war  production  or  war 
services  a  de^fipite  place  where  their  services  are  needed  and  where  it 
is  their  patriotic  duty  to  go  to  work  or  be  subjected  to  appropriate 
publicity. 

3.  Although  most  of  this  proposal  could  be  put  into  operation  by 
administrative  action,  it  is  advisable  to  have  legislation  embodying 
the  provisions  of  this  proposal  so  that  the  Nation  would  know  that  it 
had  the  wholehearted  support  of  Congress,  and,  what  is  of  great  im- 
portance, create  by  law  the  Interagency  Committee  with  its  expanded 
functions. 

That  in  part  is  Colonel  Keesling's  proposal  as  I  understand  it  after 
reviewing  the  testimony.  The  rest  of  his  proposal  covers  the  means  of 
making  the  4-F's  and  38  to  45's  available  for  civilian  war  work. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  interagency  committee,  even  under  its 
restricted  functions,  is  in  fact  performing  a  duty  which  ordinarily,  we 
might  suppose,  would  have  been  performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  his  organization.  Consequently,  to 
that  extent,  it  has  taken  over  those  functions.  Therefore,  if  it  is  ad- 
visable, as  I  believe  it  is,  for  it  to  take  over  these  other  functions,  it 
would  in  effect  be  taking  over  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  his  organization,  except  only 
those  operating  functions  with  which  he  and  his  organization  have 
been  almost  entirely  concerned  instead  of  being  concerned  with  and 
performing  the  function  which  he  obviously  has  failed  to  perform  or 
else  we  would  not  be  in  the  situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

Therefore,  I  personally  strongly  recommend  in  addition  to  what 
appears  in  the  above  proposal  that  to  remove  any  possibility  of  con- 
fusion such  as  now  exists  with  Mr.  McNutt  contending  that  he  has 
full  authority  to  modify  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  this 
interagency  committee,  while  Mr.  Bard  has  read  into  the  record  the 
exact  knguage  of  the  agreement  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee is  not  to  act  under  the  domination  of  its  chairman,  the  legis- 
lation clearly  covers  that  point. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  clarifying  this  situation,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  place  operating  functions  of  the  Chairman  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  namely,  placement  functions  of  the  U.  S.  E.  S. 
in  a  separate  agency  and  have  the  head  of  that  agency  represented  on 
the  interagency  committee*  In  this  connection  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  Apple v  is  already  a  member  of  the  interagency  com- 
mittee, being  a  member  of  the  Production  Executive  Committee  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  members  of  which  committee  are,  I 
am  informed,  also  members  of  the  Interagency  Committee.  This 
interagency  committee  set-up  and  the  procedure  I  have  outfined  is 
entirely  logical,  because  those  Government  agencies  primarily  con- 
cerned with  production  and  services  are  the  ones  who  should  properly 
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ascertain  'and  make  recommeiidatioiiB  with  respect  tO'  manpower 
requirements,  manpower  utilization,  and  other  manpower  matters 
because  they  are  primarily  and  definitely  vital  elements  of  war  pro- 
duction, and  those  agencies  are  the  best  qualified  to  know  the  facts. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Mke 
to  say  for  the  record,  so  far  as  onr  own  industry  is  concerned,  that  no 
implement  of  war,  peace,  necessity,  convenience,  or  pleasure  can  be 
miiinifactared  in  mass  production  without  the  use  of  tools,  dies,  gages, 
and  fixtures,  and  because  of  that  we  have  called  together  a  group  of 
ma  mdustry  leaders  here  today  to  set  forth  and  point  out  to  this  special 
committee'  the  advanlages  .and  the  disadvant^ages  that  are  going  to  be 
thrust  upon  this  industry  by  the  withdrawal  of  highly  skilled  men,  35 
years,  .and  imder,  for  it  does  not  matter,  we  have  highly  skilled  men  in 
this  industry  who  are  26  and  under,  but  unfortunately  Uiese  men  are 
being  withdrawn  at  such  a  rate  today  and  they  are 'absolutely  irre- 
placeable;  and,  if  the  continual  withdrawal  of  these  highly  skilled  men 
persiats,  we  are  going  to  face  a  loss  in  war  production  of  no  less  than 
30  percent;  and  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  call  some  of  our  induatry 
leadera  to  present  their  testimony  before  this  special  committee  to 
show  just  what  loss  there  is  to  war  production  by  the  continual  with- 
drawal of  these  highly  skilled  men. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  L.  V.  Whistler,  vice  president  of  the  S.  B. 
Whistler  Co,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Whistler. 

STATEmiTT  OF  I.  ¥.  WIISTLEE,  VICE  PEESIDENT.  S.  B.  WHISTLEE 

CO..  BWFFAIO.  MEW  YOIK 

Mr.  WHISTLB.B.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  tool  and  die  industry,  by  its 
mature  and  exactness,  must  remain  in  the  category  of  small  business. 
The  average  tool  and  die  plant,  jig,  and  fixture  makers,  employs  from 
30  to  100  men,  or  less.  Very  few  are  above  100  men.  In  our  own 
instance  we  have  letters  from  the  WestinghoUse  Electric  &  Manulac- 
tiiirini  Co.,  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  the  John  E.  Mitchell  Co.,  the 
American  Radiator  Co.,  the  Bell  Aircraft  Corporation,  which,  with 
your  permission,  we  would  like  to  put  in  the  racord,  expressing  their 
concern  about  our  inability  to  supply  them  with  tools,  dies,  jigs,  and 
ixtlires  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  reason  for  this  concern  is  that  under  the  replacement  schedule 
we  had  already  agreed,  before  the  President's  new  order,  to  release 
8  additional  men.  We  have  already  had  27  or  28  men  in  the  armed 
innm  now  out  of  our  plant.  We  have  some  27  physically  handi- 
capped men  who  are  working  on  whatever  machines  we  can  place 
them.. 

The  one  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out,  if  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
reqiuire  naen,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  for  eveiy  10  die  makers 
retained  in  the  die,  tool,  and  jig  industry,  we  can  make  tools  with  the 
expenditure  of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars,  that  will  release  100  men. 

In  other  words,  for  some  of  the  stampings  and  parts  that  are  re- 
quired, they  could  not  wait  for  the  tools;  they  started  in  to  make  them 
by  hand.  Some  of  them  required  20  or  30  hours  before  fabricating, 
which  put  the  long  fine  of  men  on  that  draft,  so,  as  soon  as  the  tool  or 
die,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  made  for  that  part,  first  of  all,  they  can  make 
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that  draft  in  2  or  3  minutes.    We  have  many  instances  where  that 
has  been  accomplished. 

Our  demands  on  our  type  of  tools  at  the  present  time,  as  of  last 
Saturday,  have  increased  101  percent  over  1943.  We  have  no  avail- 
able young  men  to  draw  on;  we  had  to  take  and  train  men  30  years 
old  and  older,  and  they  are  just  not  adapted  to  tool  and  die  making, 
their  eyesight  is  not  keen  enough.  It  is  a  job  that  requires  physical 
and  mental  abilities  and  they  just  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  our 
type  of  work.  It  is  a  job  that  you  must  train  the  young  fellows  in. 
We  have  got  every  avadable  physically  handicapped  young  fellow  we 
can  get  our  hands  on  that  has  a  desire  to  do  that  type  of  work,  and 
we  are  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  With  the  new  order,  it 
would  take  and  draft  men  that  i^ould  definitely  curtail  our  output 
to  the  industries  we  serve,  perhaps  by  20  percent. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  acquire  skill  in  this  particular  industry 
your  people  practically  grow  up  in  it,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Whistler.  That  is  right;  we  find  in  our  business  that  we 
probably  hire  15  or  20  men  before  we  can  get  one  who  has  the  desire 
and  the  ability  and  the  natural  instinct  to  follow  the  trade.  It  is  not 
just  going  out  and  picking  10  men  and  making  10  die  makers  out  of 
them.  You  don't  do  it  that  way ;  it  is  a  highly  skilled  job,  and  requires 
a  lot  of  patience,  and  the  men  have  to  have  natural  ability. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  easy  to  replace  the  individual,  once  you 
take  him  out  of  this  particular  activity. 

Mr.  Whistler.  No;  and  another  point  I  would  like  to  make.  I 
have  talked  to  some  of  the  boys  who  recently  returned  from  England. 
England  made  a  serious  mistake  and  apparently  we  are  headed  for  it. 
They  sent  a  lot  of  their  tool  and  die  makers  into  the  armed  forces 
and  a  few  months  later  they  had  to  get  them  from  the  armed  forces 
to  build  up  the  tool,  die,  and  jig  manufacturers  in  order  to  carry  on. 
They  could  not  produce  one  particular  item,  which  was  radar;  they 
needed  tools  to  produce  that,  and  in  a  hurry,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
things  that  were  the  salvation  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  blitz. 

Mr.  RowELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Whistler  could  read 
into  the  record  or  present  some  letters  from  prime  contractors  show- 
ing the  importance  to  them  of  these  tools  in  order  to  produce  airplanes, 
landing  baizes,  radar,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  they  were  appended  to 
the  record  as  exhibits.  I  think,  too,  that  the  committee  is  very  well 
aware  of  the  need  of  tools  in  connection  with  the  production  for  war, 
and  these  would  be  indications,  of  course,  as  to  how  much  this  industry- 
is  relied  on  in  the  whole  war  production  problem. 

Mr.  RowELL.  Our  difficulty — now  we  have  no  quarrel  with  selective 
service  national  headquarters,  but  we  definitely  do  have  a  quarrel 
with  the  State  selective-service  directors,  because  they  are  not  follow- 
ing the  regulations  as  they  have  been  issued  by  national  headquarters. 
In  other  words,  it  is  now  the  prerogative  of  the  State  selective  directors 
to  make  a  recommendation  on  42-A  special  in  the  retention  of  highly 
skilled  men  in  industry,  but  we  are  unable  to  get  these  State  directors 
to  make  these  recommendations. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly,  if  that  is  the  situation,  that  is  something 
that  national  headquarters  here  might  well  take  up  with  the  State 
directors. 
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Mr.  EowiLL.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  think  it  goes  further  than 
that.  I  think  if  we  can  get  the  interagency  committee  that  has  been 
formed  to  start  functioning  immediately  so  that  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  make  these  recommendations  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  and  then  he  in  turn  must  pass  them  along  to  the  State 
directors,  it  throws  too  much  confusion  now  on  your  various  regula- 
tions. Unfortunately,  many  of  our  local  draft  boards,  instead  of 
reading  the  regulations  they  read  the  newspapers,  and  they  see  some- 
thiiig  coming  out  that  all  men  under  26  years  of  age  are  supposed  to 
be  inducted  mto  the  armed  forces,  and  that  is  all — that  is  the  end  of  it. 
Emulations  don't  enter  into  it. 

1  he  Chaibman.  I  agree  with  yon  in  that  regard.  I  think  that  is 
the  prime  function  and  desirable  use  of  this  interagency  committee, 
to  set  up  uniform  standards  all  through  the  Nation,  so  that  we  may 
definitely  knom^  whom  we  are  taking  and  whom  we  are  leaving  behind, 
to  the  end  that  there  won't  be  any  question  as  to  making  mistakes  in 
'that  regard. 

Mr.  EowELL.  T  have  made  some  rather  pertinent  statements  in  my 
statement  here  relative  to  manpower  conditions  in  our  industry.  Now 
we  would  like  to  bring  out  more  fjoints,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
like  to  call  on  Mr.  H.  F.  Jahn,  president  of  the  B.  Jahn  Manufacturing 
Co . ,  of  N  (»w  Bri  tain,  Conn. 

I'he  Chairman.  Mr,  Jahn. 
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STATEXIIT  OF  H.  F.  lAHM,  FIESIBUT  B.  JAMM  MAMUFAGTUIIHO 

wO«f  JPI'JSiiv  'SliJL'JL' AJm  f  wU'ClAf 


Mr.  Jahn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  might  be  well 
to  say  a  few  things  about  the  importance  of  this  industry  which  has 
probably  about  20  to  30  percent  of  people     nder  26  years  of  age, 

norm  an  y  • 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  time  of  1929,  and  there  were  few  if  any  appren- 
tices trained  from  1929  through  1937,  Of  course,  when  this  war 
started  across  the  pond,  most,  of  the  tool  shops  became  very  busy.  It 
has  been  customary  to  train  young  men,  not  older  men,  and  a  lot  of 
these  men  under  26  had  as  much  as  8  to  9  years'  experience  at  this 
business,  probably,  if  they  started' out  at  17  to  18  yeara  of  age.  Now 
that  is  the  main  reason  why  we  find  ourselves  with  so  many  young 
people.  Now  I  have  a  couple  of  letters  here  from  the  United  States 
agency  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  read  into  this  record,  if  no  one 


The  Chairman.  How  many  such  letters  have  you  there,  Mr.  Jahn? 
Mr.  Jahn.  I  have  three,  one  from  the  Ui  ited  States  Employment 
Service,  one  from  the  War  Production  Board,  and  one  from  the 

Springfield  Armory.    I  have  others,  but  that  is  the  gist  of  the  thing. 
■'    The  Chairman.  We  w:01  let  vou  read  one  or  two  typical  letters, 

the  others  to  be  appended  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  Jahn.  I  believe  the  firat  two  or  three  letters,  none  of  them  are 
long,  except  one;  I  beheve  they  paint  the  picture  very  very  clearly. 

This  is  a  letter  that  apparently,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  is  concerned;  is  just  a  repetition  of  three  or  four 
'other  letters,  that  we.  have  had  prooabljr  every  4  months.  I  believe, 
when  I  read  about  my  own  o,rganizat,ion,  that  this  pertains  to  the 
entire  'industry,  and  I  would  like  it  judged  as  such. 


This  is  a  letter  from  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  dated 
March  30,  1944,  and  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Employment  Service, 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  March  30,  1944. 

JMLr.  xlERBERT   Jb .    JAKNi 

President,  B.  Jahn  Manufacturing  Co., 

New  Britain,  Conn.   . 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  availability  of  tool  and  die 
makers,  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  during  the  past  year  or  more  this  office  has 
found  it  practically  impossible  to  locate  fully  qualified  or  even  apprentice  tool  and 
die  makers  in  this  area.  Also,  attempts  to  secure  such  workers  through  clearance 
have  been  fruitless.  In  addition  to  your  needs,  this  office  now  has  on  file  many 
many  openings  for  tool  and  die  makers,  against  which  we  have  been  unable  to 
make  any  referrals. 

We  will  gladly  keep  your  order  on  file,  and  will  make  every  effort  to  serve  you. 
However,  frankly,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  situation  regarding  the  shortage  of  the 
above  qualified  workers  will  not  improve  in  this  area  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
very  truly  yours, 

Louis  R.  Pizer, 

Manaffer, 
By  John  D.  Humphrey, 
Supervisor,  Stabilization  Division. 

The  Chairman.  That  presumably  was  in  the  Connecticut  area. 

Mr.  Jahn.  Connecticut  area.  Now  the  next  letter  is  from  the  War 
Production  Board,  written  by  C.  A.  Woodruff,  Deputy  Regional 
Director  in  Charge  of  Production,  also  Chairman  of  the  Area  Produc- 
tion Urgency  Committee.     It  is  dated  March  30,  1944. 

War  Production  Board, 
Hartford^  Conn.,  March  80^  1944* 
B.  Jahn  Manufacturing  Co., 

New  Britaiuj  Conn. 

(Attention  of  Mr.  Herbert  Jahn.) 

Bear  Mr.  Jahn:  Because  the  shortage  of  tool  makers  throughout  this  entire 
region  is  and  has  for  some  time  constituted  a  bottleneck  in  critical  war  production, 
I  ask  that  you  immediately  comply  with  the  new  provisions  in  the  Selective  Service 
System  for  specific  exemptions  of  men  in  key  positions  and  men  employed  -on 
nuperoritical  programs. 

It  is  my  strong  feeling  that  all  bona  fide  tool  makers  should  be  exempted  for  the 
reason  that  replacements  are  utterly  impossible  except  at  the  expense  of  other 
critical  programs  in  some  other  plant. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  retaining  this  type  of  skill,  such  as  tool  makers, 
die  makers,  jig  and  fixture  men,  tool  draftsmen  and  designers,  please  bring  thie 
matter  to  my  immediate  attention. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A.  Woodruff, 
Deputy  Regional  Director  in  Charge  of  Production, 

and  Chairman,  Area  Production  Urgency  Committee. 

Mr.  Jahn.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Springfield  Armory,  written 
by  the  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Woody. 

Springfield  Armory, 
Springfield,  Ma^s.,  March  29,  1944' 
The  B.  Jahn  Manufacturing  Co., 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Thompson.) 

Gentlemen:  The  armory  at  the  present  time  has  the  following  outstanding 
purchase  orders  with  your  company: 

Purchase  Order  No.  5968-44:  Punch  and  die  sets. 

Purchase  Order  No.  8942-44:  Seven  items  of  dies. 

Purchase  Order  No.  4011-44:  Five  items  of  punch  and  die  sets. 

Purchase  Order  No.  677&-44:  1  fixture. 
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AH  of  the  above  itema  are  needed  in  coraiectiou  with  the  production  of  the 
United  States  rifle,  caliber  .30,  Ml,  and  it  is  eeseiitial  that  deliverleft.  of  the  equip- 
ment w  listed  oo  the  above  purchase  orders  be  made  in  accordance  with  contract 

BChediiles  in  order  that  the  production  of  the  Garand  rifle  at  this  station  may  be 
maintained  in  accordance  with  War  Department  requirements. 

Thi.«  station  has  placed  many  orders  with  your  company  in  the  past  for  diei 
and  fixtures,  and  in  ail  ptrobability  'will  cont^inue  to  place  future  orders  with  .you  as 
occasions  arise,  and  It  mill  therefore  be  necessary  for  you  to  meet  delivery  schedules 
on  outstanding  contracts,  as  well  as  future  contracts,  in  order  that  there  will  be 
no  disruption  of  our  production  schedules. 

The  armory  is  appreciative  of  the  splendid  service  rendered  by  your  company 
in  the  past,,  both  in  connection  with  engineering  services  offered  without  charge 
and  Jilso  your  constant  desire  to  satisfy  all  requirements  relative  to  types  of 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  delivery  schedule. 

The  above  comments  are  funished  for  the  pur|)ose  of  assisting  you  in  your 
effort*  to  establish  requirements  for  deferment  from  draft  of  certain  classes  of 
your  employees. 

¥ery  tiuly  yours, 

Gv  A.  Woody,, 
Coiondt  Ordnance  Depfltrtwetil,  Commanding, 

Now,  here  is  just  one  other  letter,  which  is  a  little  longer  than 
those,  out  I  believe  it  i)aint8  the  picture  probably  better  than  any- 
thing I  could  say.  It  is  from  the  Cnno  Engineering  Corporation, 
whi,cb  furnishes  niters  for  a  good  share  of  the  planes  that  go  into 
the  air  for  .all  of  the  Allies. 

The  Cuno  Emginbbr,ing  Corpobation, 

MerMlew,  Conn,^  March  29 ,  i$44, 

B,  JaHH  M,AND,FACTimiNG  Co., 

New  JBn'lnfft,  Cmm, 
(,Attonticiii,  of  Herbert  F.  Jahn,  president  and  general  'manager.) 

Gbntlbmbn:  Under  normal  conditions  we  maintain  a  toolroom  staff  which  is 
suffioient  to  take  care  of  about  95  percent  of  the  toolroom  work  which  is  required 
to  keep  our  plant  in  operation,  and  only  about.  5  praweat  of  our  work  is  let  out  to 
'Ooncems  suiii,  as.  your  own.  When  ,it  became  neoessary  to  expand  our  business 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  war  program  for  our  product*,  we  endeavored 
to  follow  the  same  policy  of  a  practically  self-sufficient  toolroom  and  tried  to 
expand  our  tool  room  in  the  same  proportion  as  our  manufacturing  operations. 
Even  as  early  as  1M2,  due  to  the  apparent  shortage  of  tool  makers,  it  was  im- 
possible to  follow  this  poHcy  and  we  were  forced  to  depend  more  and  more  upon 
•litaide  sources  such  as  yours,  if  sufficient  tools  were  to  be  obtained  to  enable  us 
to  produce  to  our  expanded  manufacturing  capacitv 

While  our  volume  of  business  in  1942  increased  more  than  15  percent  over 
tliat  of  1§41,  we  were  only  able  to  increase  our  toolroom  personnel  26  percent 
during  the  same  period  and  by  the  end  of  1942,  due  to  losses  to  Selective  Service 
this  26  percent  gain  had  been  lost  and  our  toolroom  personnel  was  the  same  as 
in  1941.  In  1943  our  volume  was  more  than  five  times  what  it  was  in  1941  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  increase  our  toolroom  personnel  at  all,  and  today  we  are 
operating  with  fewer  people  in  our  tool  room  than  we  had  in  1941.  This  situation 
has  forced  us  to  utilize  outside  services  such  as  yours  and  many  others  to  a  greater 
degree  each  year  since  1941. 

If  the  latest  releases  on  Seleutive  Service  are  adhered  to  strictly  with  respect 
to  men  under  26,  we  stand  to  lose  another  20  percent  of  our  toolroom  employees, 
and  if  outside  services  such  as  yours,  upon  which  we  must  be  more  dependent 
than  ever,  are  faced  with  the  same  possible  losses  as  we  are,  I  can  see  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  sharply  curtail  our  operations,  which  are  primarily  producing  for 
the  aviation  and  landing  barge  program.  We  Just  can't  produce  our  require- 
ments mithout  the  necessary  tools  and  we  cannot  get  the  tools  without  tool 
makers.  ,Furlhermore,  our '  toolroom  per8on,nel  today  is  down  to  the  point 
where  it  can  hardly  keep  up  with  our  maintenance  work,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  farm  out  and  any  further  loss  of  toolroom  employees  will  endanger  our  ability 
to  keep  going. 

As  only  one  of  our  outside  suppliers  of  tools  we  purchased  over  $16,000  worth 
of  tools  from  you  in  1943  and  presently  you  liave  about  $9,000  of  tools  on  order 
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for  us  which  you  have  not  as  yet  delivered.  With  our  volume  running  larger  now  than 
in  1943,  we  will  depend  upon  your  organization  for  even  a  larger  amount  of  tools 
in  1944,  and  if  we  are  unable  to  retain  our  present  tool  makers  and  stand  to  lose 
another  20  percent,  I  am  afraid  to  say  what  might  happen  to  those  services 
depending  upon  our  products  for  their  war  machines.  I  do  not  believe  war 
plants  like  yours  and  ours  can  be  both  an  "arsenal  for  democracy"  and  an  unregu- 
lated source  of  manpower  for  the  armed  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  our  war 
production  requirements.  As  an  indication  of  the  war  contracts  against  which 
we  are  producing,  we  are  attaching  a  list  of  the  contracts  we  have  with  the  various 
services. 

I  am  hopeful  that  an  impartial  survey  of  the  conditions  facing  plants  such  as 
yours  and  ours  will  have  the  effect  of  recognizing  that  if  we  are  to  do  the  job  which 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  do,  we  must  have  some  relief  from  the  present  regu- 
lations insofar  as  critical  occupations  are  concerned. 

That  is  signed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Guthrie,  general  manager. 

I  have  a  number  of  other  letters,  but  they  are  all  along  that  same 
line,  and  1  think  I  would  be  glad  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  record. 
I  don't  know  whether  there  is  need  to  actually  read  any  of  them. 

The  ChxMrman.  You  might  simply  leave  them  with  the  reporter, 
and  they  will  be  added  as  pai  t  of  the  files. 

Colonel  Keesltng.  If  I  may  break  in  at  this  point  on  a  matter  that 
has  been  raised,  as  to  the  need  for  this  interagency  committee,  or 
some  simUar  procedure,  and  just  place  before  the  committee  this 
thought,  that  those  certain  activities  or  plants  which  have  placed  their 
own  house  in  order  and  have  played  the  game  in  trying  to  get  replace- 
ments and  doing  everything  they  could,  would  be  discriminated  against 
as  between  those  who  have  not,  unless  you  had  some  orderly  inter- 
agency committee  to  go  out  and  get  the  exact  facts  so  as  to  withdraw 
the  young  men  proportionately  from  those  places  that  perhaps  have 
not  played  the  game.  You  have  to  have  an  interagency  committee 
or  some  comparable  machinery  in  order  to  properly  get  the  uniformity 
that  you  so  adequately  spoke  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  quite  correct.  In  other  words, 
when  the  interagency  committee  starts  functioning,  they  will  find 
they  have  a  real  job  and  can  play  a  very  important  part  here  in  this 
present  situation,  where  we  are  intending  to  draft  so  many  young  men, 
not  to  clean  out  of  industry  everybody  who  must  of  necessity  remain. 

Mr.  Jahn.  These  other  letters  come  mostly  from  companies  manu- 
facturing electronics  and  radar.  I  have  a  letter  also  here  from  E.  Faf- 
nir  jBearing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings,  which  we  all  know  is 
critical. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  leave  those  all  with  the  reporter  and  they 
will  be  included  as  part  of  the  exhibits  of  the  present  hearing. 

Mr.  Rowell,  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  you  have  witnesses  who 
might  be  anxious  to  get  away, 

Mr.  RowELL.  No,  sir;  they  are  all  stuck  here  for  such  time  as  may 
be  necessary  to  present  our  side  of  the  story. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  at  elegram  here  signed  George  J.  Huebner, 
editor,  Tool  and  Die  Journal,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  I  will  insert 
in  the  record  at  this  time.  It  expresses  his  inability  to  be  present 
here  today  and  gives  his  views  regarding  the  situation. 

Makch  31,  1944, 
Hon.  John  M.  Costello, 

Chairman,  Suf^commitlee  on  Military  Affairs,  House  of  Represeniatims,  for 
meeting  10:30  a.  m.,  Washington,  D.  C: 

I  expected  to  attend  your  hearing  Friday  morning  but  I  am  prevented  by 
necessity  for  making  editorial  dead  line.  During  2  vears  I  served  as  War  Pro- 
duction Board  tool  and  die  consultant  and  Chief  of  'Tooling  Facility  Branch  we 
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fcjid  requests  continually  from  Army  and  Navv  prime  and  siibcontract^ors  for' 
qualified  toolpiaking  facilities.     Even  during  1942  and  1943  tool  shops  repeatedly 

could  not  accept  additional  contracts  because  experienced  tooimakers  and  machine 
operators  werC'  not  available.  Since  then  maiiv  more  have  been  inducted  until 
today  I  am  certain  that  the  induction  of  t^hose  still  remaining  must-  delav  tooling 
for  new  bombers,  landing  barges,  technical  equipment,  instruments,  and  similar 
critical  products.  May  I  suggest  that  a  trained  toolmaker  is  todav  serving  his 
country  much  more  effect ivel\'  than  he  would  be  as  soldier  even  after  months  of 
training?  I  therefore  respectfully  urge  you  and  vour  colleagues  to  recommend 
-tav  of  induction  of  the  comparatively  few  tool  and  die  makers  who  are  involved. 

GeOBGE  J.  HUEBNER, 

Editor,  Tool  and  Die  Journal. 

The  Chaikman.  The  €om,m,ittee  will  stand  iii  recess  until  2:30  this 

afternoon, 

(At  12  noon  a  recess  was  taken  to  2:30'  p.  m.) 

AirF.E'11   nEC£S8 

'(Whereupon,  at  2:30^  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  resumed  pursuant  to 
:rec«8.) 

The  Chaib:man.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Rowell,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  lowELL.  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Frank  W.  Denning,  head  of 
the  Denning  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Cleveland ,  Ohio ;  but  before  calling 
him  to  gi,ve  his  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  it  go 
into  the  record  that  we  have  industrial  leaders  here  from  our  industry 
from  the  following  citi^es:  Milwaukee,  St.  .Louis,  Chicasro,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bridgeport,  New  Britain,  and 
Hartford. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  left  any  out, 'so  we  will  proceed  with  Mr. 
Deiminp''s  testinionv. 
STAinUlf  OF  FEAIIK  W.  BEMHIHG,  DENIIING  MANUFACTTOIMG 

CO.,  CIiIVEIiAND,  0.110 

Mr.  Denhing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ,am.  very  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  this  committee.  I  am  so  confused,  so 
thorouglily  disgusted  and  disquieted;  I  have  been  pushed  around  so 
much  that  I  hardly  know  what  my  duty  to  my  country  really  is. 

For  example,  the  great  prime  contractors  whom  I  serve  have  told 
me,  they  assure  me  that  the  tools  they  require  are  urgently  needed  by 
the  armed  forces,  and  in  trying  to  produce  those  tools  I  personally 
spend  at  least  90  percent  of  my  time  fighting  draft  boards  who  are 
determined  to  take  skilled  members  out  of  the  toolroom. 

My  replacement  schedule,  for  all  practical  purposes,  is  null  and 
void.  The  men  22  to  26  m  my  plant  are  no  longer  considered  on  that 
schedule;  I  am  told  by  all  and  sundry  that  they  are  "dead  ducks"  so 
far  as  industry  is  concerned. 

Not  only  that,  there  are  many  other  changes  in  that  schedule  con- 
cerning men  in  their  thirties;  some  of  those  men  already  have  been 
placed  in  1-A  and  about  20  percent  of  my  personnel  right  now  are  in 
1-A.     Tliree  of  my  men  face  induction  immediately. 

Draft  boards  tell  me  that  the  tool  and  die  maker  and  the  members 
of  the  toolroom  are  no  longer  considered  critical,  despite  what  the 
prime  contractors  tell  me.  Then  'they  have  told  me  that  a  man  24 
years  old  cannot  be  important  to  industry.  Now  we  have  men  here 
who  can  cite  thousands  of  cases  where  they  are  doing  what  they 
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believe  to  be  very  important  war  work— I  am  not  going  to  waste  the 
time  of  this  committee  by  going  through  all  that.  I  should  like, 
however,  to  read  one  telegram  received  yesterday  from  the  Holtzer 
Cabot  Electric  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  SO,  1944' 

F.  W.  Denning, 

Denning  Manufacturing  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio: 
Our  part  SC-1-161  is  used  on  the  EE8-B  field  telephone  we  are  producing  for 
the  Signal  Corps.  It  is  a  diaphragm  electrode  going  into  the  handset  transmitter. 
The  Signal  Corps  contract  numbers  covering  this  show  on  our  purchase  orders. 
We  know  this  telephone  is  considered  a  very  vital  item  by  the  Signal  Corps  and 
we  trust  nothing  will  prevent  the  very  necessary  completion  of  orders  we  have  with 
you  for  this  part.  Interruption  or  delay  would  seriously  affect  our  telephone 
production  which  we  believe  would  be  very  disastrous  to  the  Signal  Corps  and  the 

war  effort.  ^,  ^  ^  r^ 

The  Holtzer  Cabot  Electric  Co., 

E,  8.  Cobb,  Director  oj  Procurement. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  telegram  they  tell  me  this  job  is  im- 
portant. The  draft  boards  tell  me  the  man  who  made  that  job  is  not 
important,  yet,  the  Holtzer  Cabot  Co.  want  that,  and  have  got  to  have 
that  die  to  enable  them  to  run  it  without  unskilled  help,  because  some 
of  the  parts  they  may  put  in  two  parts,  and  it  is  a  very  fragile  die, 
easily  destroyed,  and  so  they  sent  the  die  back  to  us  so  that  the  man 
who  built  the  die  might  keep  it  in  repair  when  unskilled  workers  would 

ruin  it. 

In  other  words,  I  have  with  me  here  today  a  young  man,  24  years 
old,  who  never  saw  a  toolroom  until  he  was  19;  he  has  put  m  5  years 
in  the  tool  and  die  room,  and  he  has  probably  had  15,000  hours  at  a 
highly  skilled  occupation.  He  built  that  die,  and  every  part  of  it,  to 
tolerances  of  two  ten- thousandths,  and  the  die  has  been  returned  to 
him  to  keep  up  on  a  very  vital  war  job.  I  am  going  to  let  bun  teE 
you  a  little  something  about  the  die,  if  you  will  permit  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  veiy  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Denning.  His  name  is  Mr.  J.  Nerva. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  NERVA 

Mr.  Nerva  (going  over  to  die  and  indicating  on  the  die  various 
things).  This  here  is  the  landing  trimming  die,  that  is  all  made  up, 
and  this  die  will  run  about  25,000  stampings,  and  it  has  to  be  good 
for  about  130,000  if  it  is  sharpened,  and  it  has  to  be  kept  sharpened. 
It  is  all  precision  work,  and  there  are  at  least  80  pieces  in  the  whole 
die.     It  requires  about  28  weeks  to  build  it,  350  hours. 

That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  did  you  employ  in  building  a  die 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Nerva.  What  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  used  in  making  it? 

Mr.  Nerva.  I  built  this  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Just  you  individually? 

Mr.  Nerva.  Yes;  I  did  all  the  work  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  in  the  plant  who  could  build 
that  particular  die? 

Mr.  Nerva.  No;  not  this  one. 
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Th;©  Chairmaw.  How  olim  does  a  new  die  liae  to  be  made  to 
replace  thai? 

Mr.  N'erva.  I  always  sliarpen,  tlii,8  up  when  it  gets  d'ull.  It  is 
good  for  130',000  stampiii|rs,  and  if  it  is  kept  properly  ground  it  is 
pod  for  at  least  about  thr<H:»-qiiarters  of  a  million  pieces,  that  die,  at 
least  that. 

Mr.  Sfarkiwan.  How  long  does  it  take  to  make  the  130,000  pieces 
you  refer  to? 

M;r.  N'bbya.  Stampings,  do  j^ou  m,ean?  That  depends  on  bow  fast 
the  presses  run.     I  estimate  from  ten  to  twelve  iliosuand  a  day. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  It  would  take  you  then  10  or  12  days  until  it  had 
to  be  sharpened,  is  that  what  you'said,  or  ground? 
M'r.  Nerva.  Grou:nd  or  sharpened. 

\It.  Spab,kman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  sharpen  it,  or  grind  it, 
when  it  comes  b^ack  to  you? 

M,r.  Ne'rva.  If  there"  is  nothing  spoiled,  it  takes  about  5  hours  to 
sharpen  it. 

^  M:r.  Spabkm AN.  Your  job  is  to  keep  it  maintained,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  hiiOding  replacements  for  it? 

Mr.  Neeva.  In  case  of  damage,  it  has  to  be  §xedj  like  it  was  once 
damapjd  and  it  took  me  4  days  to  fix  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  in  the  plant  with  sufficient 
familiarity  with  this  particular  die  to  take  over  the  work  if  you  were 
drafted,  for  example? 
Mr.  Neeva.  No. 

Mr.  Denning.  Yes.;  we^  have  many  men  who  can  buid  such  dies 
in  our  plant,  because  we  are  specialists  .in  that  type  of  work;  but  I  am 
only  trying  to  point  out  by  this  testimony  that  this  man  is  24  years  of 
•ge,  and  has  had  15,000  hours  of  highly  skilled  occupation'  behind 
Mm.  ^  There  are  perhaps  20,000  men  in  oiir  industry  who  we  claim  are 
essential  men.  He  is  now  awaiting  mduction,  like  mmij  more  like 
him,  and  I  am.  told  that  we  never  can  save  Mm. 
The  Chairman.  Could  this  die  be  made  elsewhere? 
Mr.  Denning.  Oil,  yes;  others  of  our  industry;  any  man  here  who  is 
a  specialist  in  fine  die  wo,rk  could  bu'ild  that  die. 

The  Chairman.  1  mean,  you  have  to  have  this  particular  die  in 
order  to  make  these  part-s  you  are  turning  out? 

Mr.  DB'Nning.  Yes,  sir;' they  could  not  make  those  parts  by  hand 
kk  mma  production.  1  won't  say  they  could  not  make  them,  but  the 
war^  would  be  over  long  before  they  would  get  f hem. 

The  Chairman.  In  othcT  wo:rd8,  it  is  essential  to  liave  these  dies^ 
and  tools  in  order  to'  get  mass  production  that  the  industry  is  able  to 
turn  out  todajT. 

Mr.  Denning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  It  seems  to  me  that  tliis  point  is  involved:  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  question  as  to  the  essentiality  of  the  die,  we  admit  that; 
it  is  not  necessarily  a  question  of  the  essentiahty  of  this  young  man, 
we  wil  admit  that;  it  seems  to  me  the  question  is  whether  or  not  this 
young  man  is  replaceable  in  doing  that  essential  job,  not  that  essential 
piece  of  work, 

Mr.  Denning.  Well,  in  answer  to  that  I  would  say  tMs  man  is 
replaceable.  There  is  no  man  .in  the  industry  who  is  not  replaceable; 
but  again,  we  would  wait  3  to  5  years  to^  get  that  replacement 

Mr.  Sparkman.  No. 
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Mr.  Denning.  We  must  train  him,  that  replacement  must  be  a 
tramee. 

Mr.  Sparkman,  Well,  I  think  that  would  enter  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  he  is  replaceable;  he  must  be  replaceable  within  a  reasonable 

time. 

Mr.  Denning.  He  is  not  replaceable  within  a  reasonable  tmie. 
Now  we  haven't  enough  men  to  go  around.  We  are  already  short- 
handed.  We  have  lost  at  least  30  percent  of  our  personnel  in  the 
toolroom.  Now  already  our  apprentices  and  our  semiskilled  men, 
who  help  the  die  maker,  drill  the  holes,  and  do  other  minor  jobs 
aroinid  there.  They  are  doing  whatever  skilled  work  they  must  do, 
and  they  must  also  do  the  minor  jobs  along  with  the  major  parts. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Of  course,  it  seems  to  me  that  probably  the  attitude 
expressed  by  you  in  the  beginning  was  not  exactly  correct  when  you 
said  that  all  of  your  young  men  from  18  to  26  were  being  withdrawn 
from  your  work.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  very  purpose  for 
which  this  recent  agreement,  or  tentative  agreement,  has  been  worked 
out  among  the  War  Production  Board,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy,  and 
various  other  agencies,  is  to  pick  out  of  industry  those  particular 
persons  who  are  essential  and  irreplaceable,  even  below  the  age  of 
26,  and  we  have  heard  some  tentative  figures  recently  of  40,000  which 
was  agreed  on  tentatively.  Now  my  understanding  is  that  that 
number,  whatever  the  number  finally  agreed  upon,  will  be  retained; 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  your  boys  from  18  to  26  are  not  necessarily 
going  to  be  drafted,  because  surely  this  is  an  essential  industry,  and 
it  would  amount,  in  the  pool  of  40,000,  or  whatever  the  number  may 
be  that  is  finally  decided  upon 

Mr.  Denning.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have  lost  all  confidence  m 
the  pronouncements  of  Selective  Service  as  to  what  they  are  going 
to  do  for  this  industry,  because  I  am  dealing  directly  with  the  local 
board  and  the  local  board  has  turned  thumbs  down  on  the  11  men 
now  in  1-A.  I  am  fighting  to  keep  those  men.  I  don't  know  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Have  you  appealed? 

Mr.  Denning.  Yes;  I  know  all  the  steps.  They  are  long  and  they 
are  arduous,  and  I  never  know  the  answer  until  they  are  finally 
inducted.  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  after  a  man  is  inducted 
I  can  fill  out  certain  papers  and  take  him  out  of  the  Army,  but  the 
disturbing  thing  is  that  now  when  they  assign  these  men  they  are 
not  assigning  them  to  the  Army,  but  to  the  Navy,  and  there  are  no 
furloughs  issued  in  the  Navy,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  RowELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  interject  here  just  a 
moment,  to  correct  the  Congressman  in  response  to  these  40,000  men. 
That  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  this  group  appearing  before  this  special 
committee,  that  this  industiy  has  not  had  the  recommendation  as 
being  critical  to  the  war  effort,  and  that  is  the  joke  of  the  whole  thing, 
because,  as  I  said  this  morning,  no  implement  of  peace,  war,  necessity, 
convenience,  or  pleasure  can  be  manufactured  in  mass  production 
without  tools,  dies,  and  gages. 

Eight  industries,  as  I  understand  it  thus  far,  have  been  designated 
as  critical,  but  in  no  place,  and  in  no  press  report  that  I  Ijave  seen 
yet,  has  the  die  industry  even  been  mentioned;  yet  we  know  produc- 
tion cannot  go  on  and  cannot  function  without  tools  and  dies. 
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Mr.  Spabkm AN,  I  was  UBder  the  impression  that  it  hm  always 

been  induded.  That  might  have  just  been  a  feeling  on  my  part, 
because  I  know  that  during  the  course  of  tliis  war  it  has  been  played 
^K^  "^  ^^^^  *^®  *^^^  makers  and  die  makers  were  highly  essential. 

Mr.  RowELL.  They  are,  sir,  and  when  we  met  with  Mr.  Donald 
JMelson  a  week  ago  Tuesday,  we  found  Mr.  Nelson  very  sympathetic 

to  our  problems,  but  he  said,  "I  am  soiry,  the  Army  says  they  want 
these  men  and  you  will  have  to  do  without  them." 

How  are  they  going  to'  maintain  war  production  urfess  they  do 
have  the  privilege  of  retaining  some  of  these  liiglily  skilled  men, 
regardless  of  their  age,  in  this  industry? 

We  asked  Mr.  Nelson  at  that  time  whether  or  not  this  tool  and 
die  industry  should  not  be  placed  on  the  list  of  critical  industries. 
Only  yesterday  I  had  a  long-distance  telephone  call  from  Milwaukee, 
where:  a  member  firm  of  our  association  called  me  mul  said  that  the 
State  director  of  Wisconsin  had  refused  to  furnish  Form  42~-A  Special 
because  the  tool  and  die  industry  was  not  considered  critical. 

Now  that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with.  We  do  know  that  whenever 
we  tdk  with  anyone  who  knows  the  difference  between  a  jig  and  a 
hammer,  they  realize  the  importanoe  of  the  tool-and-die  maker:  but 
unfortunately  we  hare  to  deal  with  the  vast  majority  who  have  not 
the  shghest  conception  of  what  two  ten-thousands  of' an  inch  means, 
and  m  many  of  these  tools  and  dies,  if  you  please,  we  have  to  hold 
tolerances  as  close  as.  twenty-five  one-millionths.  Now  you  cannot 
get  that  'With  an  inejcperienced  man. 

Now  that  tool  has  300  or  400  hours  of  work  on  it  and  if  an  inex- 
perienced  man  makes  one  little  shp,  it  mil  absolutely  throw  that  tool 
or  die  into  the  discard,  with  at  least  hundreds  of  hours  of  work, 
hundreds  of  man-hours  of  labor,  and,  if  you  please,  vital  material 
utterly  wasted. 

Pardon  me  for  interrupting  Mr.  Denning. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  well  at  this  pomt  to  got  into 
the  record  the  fact  that  even  though  you  set  up  a  new  plant  and  get  it 
fully  equipped  with  new  tools,  that  does  not  mean  that  you  are  through 
with  the  plant;  you  are  constantly  replacing  those  tools  as  they  wear 
out, 

Mr.  RowBLL.  We  are  wnstantly  making  those  tools  and  replace- 
'meniis. 

The  Chaibman.  So  the  tool-and-die  industry  has  the  job  of  making 
tlie-tools  first,  and  then,  iust  as  soon  as  production  is  entered  upon,  of 

replacing  the  tools  in  .inciustry. 

Mr.  RowELL.  I  would  like  to  say  this  in  respect  to^  that  40,000, 
because  at  no  time  has  this  industry  been  recognized  in  the  press  or 
by  any  other  agency  that  I  know  of,  or  the  tool  and  die  industry 
specifically  mentioned  m  being  essential.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
have  had  it  come  back  to  us — well,  this  is  a  concrete  example  of  the 
lack  of  furnishing  a  42-A  Special  I  wired  the  Director  mvself  and 
told  h,im,  I  had  been  informed  that  his  office  was  refusing  to  furnish 
42-A  Specid  forms  on  request,  and  he  comes  back  and  says  this  morn- 
ing in  a  telegram— I  don''t  know  the  exact  words,  but  this  is  the 
wsence  of  it— that  in  no  case  are  they  refusing  to  furnish  Form  42-A 
Special  when  available. 

^   Now  how  are  we  going'  to  get  the  info„rmation  to  the  State  Director 
if  these  forms  are  not  available,  and  every  day  we  lose,  every  day  we 
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stand  before  committees,  or  we  see  agencies,  every  day  that  we  lose 
there  we  are  losing  vital  men  out  of  our  industry ,  Why,  we  have  some 
of  the  same  gentlemen  here  that  appeared  before  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  on  Monday,  March  20,  Mr.  Whistler,  from  Buffalo, 
was  with  us  on  that  hearing  and  by  the  time  he  got  back  home  10 
more  of  his  highly  skilled  tool-and-die  men  had  been  reclassified  into 
1-A,  and  you  know  they  are  "dead  ducks"  when  they  get  in  there 
because  these  State  directors  are  not  paying  any  attention  to  the 
regulations ;  they  refuse  to  make  any  recommendations,  definitely. 

1  have  been  over  that  with  Colonel  Keesling  time  and  time  again 
with  these  State  directors.  They  have  the  regulations,  if  they  put 
them  into  effect,  but,  if  you  please,  we  had  an  individual  certification 
where  a  facility  officer  could  go  into  a  plant  and  gi\e  a  certificate  that 
a  particular  man  was  absolutely  irreplaceable  and  essential  in  hia 
industry.  Three  dajs  later,  as  I  understand  and  am  informed,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  War  issued  orders  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  any  facility  officer  sign  an  individual  certification. 

They  have  forbidden  them  to  do  it.  In  Chicago  we  went  to  the 
War  Production  Board  and  told  them  exactly  what  was  the  situation, 
and  Colonel  Armstrong,  the  director  for  Illinois,  not  only  is  sympa- 
thetic with  our  problem,  but  he  understands  it  and  he  said  that  if  the 
War  Production  Board  will  issue  individual  certifications  he  will 
recG.-z-nizc  them.  They  are  doing:  that,  and  we  are  saving  some  men 
in  liliiiois.  Colonel  Mellon,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  done  exactly  the 
same  thing.  I  met  Colonel  Mellon  a  week  or  two  ago  in  Harrisburg 
and  told  him  what  our  problems  were,  what  we  were  confronted  with. 
There  again  we  had  a  man  in  a  receptive  mood,  he  listened  to  us  be- 
cause he  realized — he  had  some  industrial  background — and  he  knew 
just  what  the  tool  and  die  industry  was  doing,  and  he  said  he  would 
certainly  give  consideration  to  every  42-A  special  that  came  in  there, 
but  we  cannot  a:et  other  directors  to  do  it. 

We  have  another  director  in  Connecticut  who  has  informed  some  of 
our  m^ember  firms  that  when  this  thing  is  all  over  there  will  not  be  10 
men  left  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  under  26  years  of  age  unless  they 
are  engaged  in  electronics.  Well,  they  could  not  build  electronics 
without  tools  and  dies. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Rowei,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  It  seems 
to  me  that  your  trouble  lies  in  not  having  convinced  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  of  the  need,  of  the  essentiality  of  your  work,  and  of  the 
irreplaceability  of  these  yomig  men  engaged  in  the  work.  Now,  let 
me  ask  you,  not  taking  any  one  company  in  particular,  but  taking  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  is  there  a  critical  labor  situation  today? 

Mr.  RowELL.  There  is  a  tremendously  critical  labor  situation — I  am 
not  speaking  for  any  one  firm,  I  am  looking  at  this  strictly  from  a 
national  issue,  we  are  in  desperate  shape  right  now,  I  thiiik  super- 
critical, if  you  please,  manpower  situation. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Is  there  a  lack  of  needed  production? 

Mr.  RowELL.  Yes;  I  would  say  it  goes  beyond  a  lack;  there  are, 
for  every  cut-back,  for  eveiy  change  in  design,  all  of  the  facilities  who 
have  written  these  letters  that  have  already  been  introduced  to  day 
will  show  the  vital  need  for  these  dies,  tools,  and  so  forth,  and  not  only 
is  there  a  lack  in  there,  but  because  of  the  changes  of  design,  and  so 
forth,  these  contractors  that  you  see  here  before  you  today  are  unable 
to  take  On  any  additional  contracts  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  Because  they  just  don't  have  the  manpower? 
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Mr.  BowELii,  Because  tliej  don't  liave  tlie  manpower. 

Mr.  Spabkman.  And  there  are  additional  contracts  waiting  to  be 

ken  on? 

Mr.  RowELL.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  men  in  this  room 
tight  now  who  have  been  urged  to  take  on  additional  tools  and  dies. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  In  needed  war  production? 

Mr.  KowELL.  Yes.,  sir;  and  right  here  let  me  say  that  we  have  an- 
oth,er  firm  that  is  represented  here  today  that  has  been  asked  to  hurry 
up  to  make  that  die ;  because  of  the  critical  situation  in  their  plants 
they  cannot  do  it,  but  he  goes  to  Mr.  Denning  and  asks  Mr.  Demiing 
if  they  could  not  please  make  the  dies  and  that  is  the  war  manpower 
situation  that  we  are  facing  and  it  is  a  critical  situation. 

Mr.  Sfarkman.  Under  your  statement  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
appeal  ought  to  be  m,ade  to  the  War  Production  Board. 

'  Mr.  Howell.  We  have  tried  that;  we  went  down  and  spent  an  hour 
,and  a  half  with  M,r.  Nelson.    M'r.  Nelson  said: 

I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  the  Army  says  they  want  these  men,  and  there  is  nothing 
I  ma  do.    I  admit  they  are  important. 

I  believe  Mr.  Nelson  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  great  many 
of  these  men  we  are  pleading  for  are  irreplaceable,  but  the  Army  says 
they  want  tliem  all.  With  an  Army  of  millions  of  men,  what  good  is 
it  if  we  cannot  furnish  those  men  willi  the  materials  so  necessary  for 
the  successful  pro«cution  of  the  wax? 

Mr.  Spar  KM  AN.  Of  courae,  right  thei-c  appears  the  apparent  in- 
consistency, to  ni}^  way  of  looking"  at  it.  Here  is  Mr.  Donald  Nelson 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  producin.?'  war  goods.  He  has  to 
come  in  conflict  sometimes,  I  dare  snj,  with  the  War  and  the  Navy 
Departments  in  order  to  get  war  goods  produced.  Now,  from  your 
statement,  apparently  Mr.  Nelson,  who  is  charged  with  that  respon- 
sihilit}^,  has  not  yet  come  to  the  view,  as  expressed  by  you,  that  the 
situation  of  your'group  of  people  is  cri.tical,  and  that  these  young  men 
arc  irreplaceable.  Now  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  you,  but 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  where  your  job  has  got  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Ii.owmL.  Mr.  Congressman,  probably  we  have  not  been  as 
Buccessful  in  presenting  this  situation  as  forcefully  ^as  we  might  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  but  we  have  been  forceful.  We  have  used  every  means 
that  we  know  to  bring  it  to  his  attention. 

M,r.  Sfarkman.  You  have  presented  him  with  the  facts? 

Mr.  liowELL.  We  have  presented  him  with  the  facts  and  he  knows 
the  facts.  When  the  members  of  our  association  appeared  before 
Mr.  Nelson,  he  agreed  that  the  situation  was  critical,  hut  that  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it  because  the  armed  services  had  told  him  they 
required  those  men. 

We  will  go  before  any  group,  we  will  go^  before  any  agency,  we  will. 
go  befor^anv  'body,  we  w:il,  go  before  this  subcommittee  or  anyone 
©be. 

Senator  Brewster,  when  Colonel  Keesling  and  I  were^  before  the 
Senate  MiHtary  Affairs  Committee,  stated  that  he  believed  that  Mr. 
Nelson  was  the  man  we  should  see.  We  went  to  see  Mr.  Nelson,  and 
we  discussed  with  him  the  possibOity  of  retaining  men  over  26,  be- 
cause they  are  not  only  taking  26,  men  26  and  under,  but  there  is  a 
man  in  this  room  today  who  has  employees  who  will  be  33  and  34 
years  old,  that  are  critical  die  makers,  that  are  awaiting  induction, 
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or  have  been  reclassified  into  1-A.  Mr.  Nelson  assured  us  a  week 
ago  Tuesday  that  he  would  take  immediate  steps  to  see  that  the 
withdrawal  of  men  over  26  years  old  was  stopped,  but  they  are  still 
inducting  them.  All  we  are  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  present 
the  problems  with  which  this  industry  is  confronted;  we  are  not 
mterested  in  how  many  dies  tliis  firm  can  make  or  that  firm  can 
make;  we  are  interested  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war,  to 
get  it  over  with  as  quickly  as  we  can.  We  know  if  they  take  these 
skilled  tool  makers,  whether  they  are  24  years  old  or  34  years  old,  it 
is  seriously  going  to  afl'ect  war  production  and  will  naturally  cause  a 
lingeruig  of  the  war  far  beyond  what  you  might  expect  today. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rowell,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
has  already  had  Mr.  Nelson  before  us,  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  we 
were  to  see  that  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  these  proceedings  is 
presented  to  him. 

Mr.  RowELL.  I  would  be  very  grateful  if  that  could  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  might  ask  him  for  his  further  com- 
ments, particularly  in  regard  to  this  special  phase  of  the  testimony. 

1  feel  that  if  we  follow  that  procedure  we  may  at  least  get  some  addi- 
tional consideration  from  him. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  this  new  interagency  committee  is 
going  to  be,  of  course,  their  major  problem.  Someone  will  lay  the 
needs  of  the  industry  before  them,  and  as  to  deferments  of  men  26 
years  old  and  under,  they  are  going  to  Ijave  to  figure  out  some  process 
of  allotment  to  various  industries.  I  think  there  is  going  to  be  another 
place  where  you  will  have  to  appeal,  to  make  sure  that  the  situation 
confronting  the  tool  and  die  industry  is  presented  to  tlie  interagency 
committee  and  that  they  have  all  the  facts,  so  that  at  least  a  reasonable 
share  of  the  deferments  are  made  available  to  your  industry. 

Mr.  R DWELL.  Time  is  the  essence  of  the  whole  program,  so  far  as 
this  industry  is  concerned  now,  because  we  are  losing  these  men  so 
rapidly.  We  will  be  very  grateful  to  have  this  transcript  presented 
to  Mr.  Nelson,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  Mr.  Nelson  and  to 
discuss  our  problems;  and  if  vou  talk  airplanes,  landing  barges,  tanks, 
trucks,  100-octane  gasoline,  high- tenacity  rayon,  and  so  forth,  that  is 
a  critical  industry.  Of  the  eight  industries  that  have  been  designated 
as  being  critical,  only  two  of  them,  sir,  could  even  operate  if  it  were  not 
for  the  tool  and  die  industry.     Those  are  the  facts. 

Now  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  my  interruption. 

Mr.  Denning.  Gentlemen,  at  that  meeting  with  Donald  Nelson 

2  weeks  ago,  he  told  us  that  while  he  agreed  with  us,  he  had  talked 
with  General  Marshall  and  he  said  he  had  to  have  the  men;  therefore, 
Donald  Nelson  yielded. 

Now  at  that  meetuig  I  attempted  to  bring  out  another  question  that 
deeply  concerns  this  country.  If  we  lose  a  lot  of  our  skilled  artisans 
of  the  tool  room,  let  us  not  forget  the  days  of  the  thirty's  and  the 
depression,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  could  have  unemployment  again 
as  soon  as  we  cut  off  our  war  contracts.  I  have  prepared  a  statement 
here  that  has  to  do  with  that.  I  have  entitled  it  "The  Eleventh 
Commandment;  Thou  Shalt  Not  Willfully  Create  Unemployment." 

During  the  dismal  days  of  the  depression,  the  industrialist  was  often  and  bit- 
terly denounced  for  his  failure  to  provide  jobs  to  prevent  want  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  dire  threats  were  made  to  abolish  the  capitalistic  system  altogether. 
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Dow'n  throiigi  those  terrible  ttiirties  our  once  great  iDdustrial  machine  floundered 
«.lwiit  in  helpless  disrepute  whfle  billions  of  dollara  were  Bpent  in  building  casttos^ 
in  the  .air.  cabins  in  the  parks,  and  gardens  by  the  roadsides,  as  a  means  of  dli- 
tributing  doles  to  alleviat«  the  suffering  of  out  people.  While  we  piddled  away 
billions  on  nonessentials,  we  wantonly  negleeted  the  training  of  our  young  men 
In  the  basic  skills  of  the  industrial  craf'te  which  truly  represent  the  strength  and 
wealth  of  the  Nation. 

With  the  rumbling  of  war  drums  there  came  a  new  trend  of  thought;  we  had, 
learned:  toO'  late  that  while  we  were  castigating  industrial  leaders  and  starving 
our  great  industrial  machine,  our  cunning,  calculating  neighbors  had  profited 
by  our  lethargy  and  had  created  t.he  most  powerful  and  devastating  mechaniiied 
war  machine  ever  conceived  by  men.  Smug  in  the  knowledge  of"" his  position, 
he  taunted  us  for  our  folly,  labeled  us  the  decadent,  (li'niocracy,  and  warned  that 
our  way  of  life  would  be  destroyed  should  we  dare  to  challenge  his  authority 
and  right  of  domination  over  a  prostrate  world. 

We  spoke  strong  words  in  thoie  dajm  but  bluffing  alone  could  not  prevail 
afainst  a  juggernaut  that  had  teen  many  yearS'  in  the  making,  and  when  we 
could  no  longer  yield,  wit^h  honor,  wheii  sratesmeo  failed  and  armies  were  crushed. 
When  mighty  France  fell  and  the  British  were  driven  from  the  Continent  in 
confusion  "and  ignominious  defeat,  then,  in  consterrmfion  and  desperation  we 
rallied  behind  the  only  barrier  that  st^ood  between  us  and  oblivion.  The  great 
.j^mericaii  industrial  machine  had  done  it  before;  it  could  do  it  again.  America 
mnst  be  the  arsenal  of  the  world.  The  long-neglected  industrial"  machine  must 
Im!  revitalized,  rebuilt,  reman ned,  reinstated  in  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people,  for  this  good  old  time-honored  instit.ution  had  become  t-hc  last,  hope  of 
4emiOcracy  and  the  .same  forces  that  vilified  the  industrialist,  and  would  have 
destroyed  him,  now  acclaimed  liim,  as  the  8||.vior  of  t.he  world. 

American  industry  needs  no  torch  bearer  to  focus  light  upon  its  many  achieve- 
ments during  the  war,  t.he  record  speaks  for  it.self.  but.  once  more  the  trend  of 
thought  is  rhanping  and  even  «*hik'  the  battle  still  raRes  unab.ated,  while  huge 
'wa.r  orders  are' m  procr-ss.  industry  is  now  being  informed  t-hat  it.  is  no  longer 
essential  and  heneefortli  must  assume  a  secondary  pO'sition  in  the  war  effort.. 
As  a  minor  factor,  the  industrialist  li.as  l»een  ordered  to  surrender  t.o  the  armed 
forces  his  most  important,  liighly  skilled  pers.onniel.  The  utmost  pressure  is 
'being  brouglit.  to  hear,  public  opinion  is  being  cry st alii j?ed,  young  men  of  good 
repu:te  and  basic  skills  are  being  scorned  and  shamed  for  their  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  war.     The  squeeze  i.s  on. 

In  this  process  selective  serviee  .strikes  at  the  verj'  heart  of  industry,  in  the  tool- 
KMnn,  where,  by  long  arduous  years  of  tr>il,  tlie  professional  men  of  the  factory  are 
udiicated  in  the  basic  skills  of  industrial  crafts.  Where  the  inRenious  de*sign,. 
efeatlvemind,  and  sensitive  fingers  of  the  expert  fashions  from  raw.  bars  of  steel  thte 
intricate  and  cxpen.sive  tools  of  precision,  tlie  dies,  jigs,  fixturijs,  gages,  and  other 
▼itally  essential  ecpiipment  that  make  pos.sible  the  .mass  production  that,  creates 
Jobs  for  mi.Ilion8  of  unskilled  m-orkers  in  tlie  factories.  These  .specialists  of  the 
toolroom  are  mot  expendable. 

The  Governor  of  a  .great  Stote  recently  served  notice  tlmt  industry  must 
crea.te  10,,000.,000  m.ore  Jobs  .aft»r  the  war,  a  high-r.anking  Government*  official 
.at  Washington  recently  warned  indugt.ry  that  it  will  be  held  accountable  for 
unemployment,  and  other  prominent  public  speakers  liave  gone  on  record  simi- 
larly. To  all  of  which  industry  must  reply  that  if  you  would  avoid  unemploy- 
ment when  the  war  contracts  'are  canceled,  if  you  'would  create  millions  more 
jobs  aft-er  the  war,  then  you  must  start  post-war  tooling  program.s  now,  to  be 
fed.  into  the  toolrooms  when  and  if  the  actual  war- tooling  program  .should  abate. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  many  months  must  elapse  between  the  beginning 
and  the  final  completion  of  any  tooling  program  and  the  special  tools  must  first 
be  created  before  actual  production  can  get  'under  way. 

The  situation  now  confronting  industry  is  appalling.  Selective  Service  has 
repudiated  replacement  schedules  which  had  been  approved  and  in  good  faith 
accepted  by  iudustry,  local  boards  are  pknning  whole.8ale  induction  of  toolroom 
personnel  from  22  to  35  years  of  age  without  regard  for  qualifications  of  skill, 
..and  unless  t.hi.8  policy  of  reckless  sabotage  of  the  Natiion's  toolrooms  is  modified 
Itom  M  percent  to  50  percent  of  their  efficiency  will  ha\'e  been  destroyed..  As  a 
result  of  such.  act.ion  tens  of  thousands  of  unskilled  workers  may  face  'unemploy- 
.ment  while  industry  will  be  powerles.8  to  provide  th.e  additional  jobs  for  returning 
■ervicemeii. 
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Approximately  15  percent  of  the  tool-room  specialists  are  from  50  years  of  age 
upward,  and  thik  group  is  rapidly  fading  out  of  the  picture  as  their  sight  becomes 
dim,  their  hands  begin  to  tremble,  and  their  general  health  renders  them  le^ 
capable  of  producing  fine  tools  to  extremely  close  tolerances.  Another  3o  percent 
of  the  tool-room  artisans  represents  the  group  ages  36  to  50,  which  industry  must 
rely  upon.  But  it  is  the  last  group,  representing  50  percent  of  the  tool-room  force 
of  skilled  personnel,  aged  22  to  35,  trained  in  latest  and  most  modern  methods, 
capable  of  producing  the  finest  tools  to  closest  tolerances,  and  in  the  least  time, 
that  will  create  the  bottleneck  in  industry  and  might  well  bring  disaster  on  the 
home  front  unless  we  are  realistic.  ,  ..    ,    .  .  ...        , 

In  this  group  there  are  perhaps  20,000  tool-and-die  designers,  too-ano-die  makers 
precision  form  grinders,  and  other  tool-room  specialists  with  a  background  of 
from  8,000  hours  of  intensive  training  up  to  18  years  of  practical  tool-room  ex- 
perience. Here  you  have  the  lifeblood  of  the  tool  room,  the  tool  room  which  is 
the  verv  heart  of  industrv,  and,  I  repeat,  these  men  arc  not  expendable  because 
for  every  one  of  these  men  you  induct  into  the  armed  forces,  you  may  rub  out 

50  jobs  in  the  factory.  ,  ■.        .    ^  ,  4. 

That  no  mortal  man  is  indispensable  is  a  truth  no  man  may  deny  but  let  none 
be  misled  bv  half  truths  that  confuse  and  misrepresent  the  facts.  For  example, 
if  Selective  "Service  had  inducted  the  tool -room  personnel  in  1940,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  those  men  could  have  been  replaced  by  1944.  What  would  have  trans- 
pired in  those  4  years  while  we  were  training  those  20,000  or  more  replacemtnts? 
Would  our  powerful,  well-armed,  impatient  enemy  have  waited  for  us  to  match 

The  specter  of  imemplovment  when  war  contracts  are  canceled  looms  large, 
the  problem  of  retaining  in  employment  those  already  employed  while  we  create 
additional  jobs  for  our  service  people,  is  a  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  men  in  public  life  even  more  heavily  than  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
industrialist.  Industry  looks  to  men  high  in  public  life  now  for  support  and  guid- 
ance in  the  solution  of  its  problems.  Industry  has  its  limitations,  it  cannot  do 
this  job  alone,  it  must  have  sympathetic  consideration,  or  it  cannot  accept  respon- 
sibility for  the  consequences.  Industry  must  not  be  made  the  scapegoat  for  all  the 
ills  and  errors  of  mankind.  ,c  ,    • 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcoming  of  some  overzealous  or  selfish  in- 
dustrialists in  seeking  to  deprive  selective  service  of  registrants  who  were  not 
itrictly  high-skilled  and  essential,  this  should  not  be  held  as  a  blanket  indictment 
to  penalize  all  industry.  The  group  of  highly  skilled  specialists  of  the  toolroom 
referred  to  and  numbering  perlmps  20,000  men  of  22  to  35  years  of  age  represents 
the  group  tliat  selective  service  is  determined  to  remove  from  their  industrial 
occupations.  This  is  the  group  industry  is  reluctant  to  surrender,  and  industry 
is  not  convinced  that  the  armed  forces  comprising  some  10,000,000  men  would  be 
impotent  without  such  a  small  unit,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
armed  forces  have  scorned  the  use  of  other  thousands  of  young  men  incarcerated 
In  penal  institutions  who  might  become  useful  citizens  if  granted  this  opportunity 
to  rehabilitate  themselves.  Also,  while  other  thousands  walk  our  streets  with  guns 
to  rob,  rape,  and  murder.  Why  are  not  these  men  who  live  by  the  gun  rounded 
up  and  given  the  opportunitv  to  use  their  guns  in  the  cause  of  civilization? 

Industrv  has  already  given  to  selective  service  the  bulk  of  its  armies  and  has 
by  every  means  in  its  power  supported  the  Military  Establishment.  Industry  now 
asks  only  tliat  which  belongs  to  industry,  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  industrial 

machine  for  the  future.  *     j  -i-  • 

What  shall  we  have  gained  if  we  make  the  whole  world  safe  for  democracy,  if  in 
the  process  we  have  brought  about  unemployment,  w-ant,  and  suffering  in  our 
country?     There  can  be  no  peace  in  America  without  prosperity. 

Thaiili  you,  geiitlemeo.  ,     .     ,     ,    , 

Mr.  RowELL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would  like  to  limit  the  balance  of  oiir 
witnesses  to  4  minutes.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  time  that  this 
special  committee  has  allotted  to  us,  and  I  appreciate  your  doing  that. 
We  will  have  tlii-ee  or  four  more  witnesses,  but  I  would  like  to  limit 
their  testimony  not  to  exceed  4  minutes.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Neuman 
from  Hartford'  Conn. 
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OF  C.  I.  limAll.  PIESIDEIIT,  AMIS  TOO!  CO., 

:mif  lOlB.  C0:11. 

Mr.  MowELL.  I  think  Mr.  Neuman  just  wishes  to  put  into  the 
tccohI  a  very  vital  letter  he  has  received  from  one  of  his  contractors. 
Mr.  Ne'UMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,,  the  firm,  I  represent  specializes  in 

gage  work  for  the  aircraft  industry.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
Hainilton  Standard  Propellers,  Division  of  ITnited  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, and  I  would  like  to  read  it  to  you. 

Hamilton  Stakdakd  Propellers, 
BivisioN  OF  United  Aircraft  Corporation, 

Emi  Hartford,  Cmn.,  March  89,  19U. 
Military  Affairs  Committbb, 

Washin§t4}n.,  D.  C, 

Gbntlbmen:  For  the  past  few  months,  the  problem,  has  become  alarmincly 
difficult  for  oljiaiiiiiig  precision  tools  and  gages  within  the  tolerances  of  accuracv 
req:iiired  for  the  manufacture  of  t'he  intricat-e  parts  which  go  into  the  making  of 
our  propeller.  * 

This  memorandum  is  addressed  to  you  in  an  endeavor  to  explain  some  of  the 
difficiiities  pertaining  to  the  scarcity  of  skilled  help.  The  depletion  of  our  corps 
of  technically  trained  workmen  is  being  felt,  in  constantly  increasing  force  in  our 
:|iianuf act u ring  effort*  due  to  the  lack  of  satisfactory  precision  equipment  and 
because  of  our  inability  to  obtain  replacement  tools  and  gages  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  in  ample  time.  The  effects  consist  of  decreased  qualit^y  of  work 
•nd  serious  production  losses  due  to  an  increasing  percentage  of  spoilage  caused 
by  a.  lessened  degree  of  dependabilitv  in  our  gages. 

It  is  iiecesaary  for  this  division  of  "United  Aircraft  Corporation  to  depend  upon 
the  workmen  and  technical  set-up  among  the  smaller  shops  in  this  vicinity 
mnd  at  more  remote  localities.  Among  those  hi  the  Argus  Engineering  Co 
which  is  practically  100'  percent  on  out  'work  and  is  an  importent  source  of  pre- 
cision tools  and  gages.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  permit  this  company  to 
continue  to  employ  the  few  dependable  men  thev  have  will  help  to  assure  the 
•teady  supply  of  the  equipment  which  ve  need  desperately. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Hamilton  Standard  Propellers, 

F.  L.  Woodcock, 

Chief  T&d  Engineer. 

My  problem  is  now,  as  Mr.  BoweO,  stated,  with  the  local  draft  board 
mid  State  selectiYe  service.  We  bave  five  men  between  24  and  26 
who  have  had,  approximately  5  to  6  years'  experience  in  gages  and  dies 
and  highly  skilled  specialists,  first-line  men,  as  the  Hamilton  Standard 
ftopellers  Division  of  United  Aircraft  Corporation  says,  having  been 
used  to  produce  these  gages,  and  produced  in  the  volume  they  need 
them,.  As  I  say,  in  thelast  4  years  90  percent  of  our  entire  volume  on 
this  was  for  the  Ham„ilton  Standard.  Mr.  Woodcock  gave  me  this 
letter  in  the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  save  these  five  men  between 
24  and  26  years,  who  .are  skilled  m,en. 

The  Chaibman.  ,Approximately  ,how  much  experience  ,have  those 
,fiv©  men  had  on  'this  job? 

,Mr,  Nejjman,.  From  2  to  6  years.  We  train  our  own  gage  m,akers. 
We,  mve  done  that  for  10  years. 

The  Chaibman.  ,Approxi,mately^  how  long  would  you  say  is  required 
to  train  a  gage  maker  so  that  he  is  skilled  and  proficient? 

Mr.  Neuman.  There  are  varying  degrees  of  efiiciency,  and  a  man 
who  has  had  5  years'  training  is  not  necessarily  a  first-class  man  who 
can  do  that  kind  of  work.  Now  we  have  men  who  have  been  in  the 
busmess  18  to  20  years,  but  these  boys  who  have  5  or  6  years'  training 
are  first-class.  ,men,,  and  they  are  selected  men.    We  do  not  pick  men 
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out  at  random  and  say  we  are  going  to  make  a  gage  maker  of  them. 
We  may  hire  20  men  and  eliminate  15  of  them  and  have  5  men*  who 
might,  at  the  end  of  5  years,  turn  out  to  be  first-class  gage  makers. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had.  to  replace  these  five  men,  what  would 
you  say  would  be  the  minimum  time  in  which  you  could  train  replace- 
ments for  any  one  of  the  fiyel 

Mr.  Neuman.  Five  years  is  the  least. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  these  men  now,  who  are  just 
turning  24  or  25,  are  just  getting  to  the  pomt  where  they  are  the 
greatest  use  to  your  company  by  reason  of  this  4  or  5  years'  experience 

thev  have  had?  .      . 

Mr.  Neuman.  That  is  right;  and  then,  in  my  own  organization, 
and  I  imagine  it  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  these  gentlemen's 
organizations,  the  men  between- 24  and  35  are  the  most  efficient  m 
our  type  of  business,  because  of  their  eyesight  and  stabiMty . 

The  Chairman.  A  tool  maker  very  often  loses  his  skill  to  work 
efficiently  as  he  gets  along  in  years;  his  eyes  are  not  as  good  as  they 
were  ana  his  hands  are  not  as  steady. 

Ivir  Neum\n.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sparkman.  You  say  you  have  five  at  this  critical  age? 

Mr.  Neuman.  Yes,  sir.  ,         ,      .     ,     « 

Mr.  Sparkman.  What  proportion  of  your  total  number  is  that? 

Mr.  Neuman.  Well,  I  would  go  back  a  little  further.  We  had 
43  employees,  we  lost  19  of  them,  and  we  expect  to  lose  5  more  withm 
the  next '3  weeks.  A  large  proportion  of  the  other  18  are  trainees. 
Some  of  them  have  had  3  or  4  years'  experience.  It  has  gotten  to  the 
point  now  wherc^  they  are  taking  our  first-line  gage  makers,  which 
seems  critical  enough  for  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation  to  give 
me  a  letter  to  bring  down  and  read  to  you  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  have  employed  right  now? 

Mr.  Neuman.  We  have  23  now. 

The  Chairman.  Just  23  left? 

Mr.  Neuman.  That  is  all,  and  incidentally,  our  backlog  for  gages 
is  twice  what  it  was  at  this  same  time  last  year.  ,  .  ,    . 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Neuman.  I  think  it 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  present  critical  situation  m  which  your 

industry  is  placed.  ,    .        i.  .r     r^,    • 

Mr.  Rowell.  I  think  this  would  be  a  good  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  placed  in  the  record  the  statement  that  I  have  made  on  several 
other  occasions,  that  the  calls  for  tools  and  dies  from  the  unportant 
prime  contractors  are  considerably  larger  today  than  at  any  time  smce 
the  war  program  started. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  R.  F.  Moore,  the  president  of  the  Moore 
Specialty  Machme  Tool  Co.,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.   F.   MOORE.  PRESIDENT,  MOORE  SPECIALTY 
MACHINE  TOOL  CO.,   BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

Mr.  MooRE.  Mr.  Chamnan  and  fellow  members:  I,  as  the  others, 
have  several  letters  that  are  so  typical  of  this  situation  that  I 
don't  see  any  particular  advantage  in  reading  them,  because  it  is  just 
repetition. 

However,  to  bear  out  a  point  that  we  have  tried  to  get  across,  here 
is  a  particular  letter  which,  rather  than  being  from  one  of  those  large 
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TOncerns  like  Sperry  or  Fowl  or  GcnerEl  Motore,  comes  from  a  small, 
TOimpany  m  B^rooklyB,  N.  Y.— the  Goat  Metal  Stampings  Co.  Now 
lili:is  „eoiii:p,aay  »e  spee idists  .in,  makieg  parts.  In  other  words,  they 
make  the  parts  that  go  into  radar  md  commim,ications,  a,iid  are  so 
special,  in  their  nature  in  production  that  the  lai-ge  companies,,  such  as 
the  R.  C  A.,,  do  not  even  attempt  \jo  make  the  parts  themselves.  We 
happen  t»  be  ,m,»„kiiig':som,e  tools  for  t-his  particular  small  com,panv  and 
the  tools  are  needed  for  vital  radar. .  And  electron,ic  equip,ment  and 
electronic  tube  elements  and  parts— they  are  tiny  and  they  are  diffi- 
cult, that  is,  they  are  fragile— the  toleraiices  are  small  and  the  produc- 
tion job  is  a  specialty.  ,Now  these  parts  are  vital  in  certain  instru- 
ments and  the  R.  C.  A.  picks  out  a  8m,all  com,pany,,  and  this  strikes  me 
as  being  typical  of  showing  what  our  production  has  been  in  tliis  war 
effort,  and  what  the  tool  and  die  industry,  as  well  as  the  m,achine-tool 
■industry,  of  course,  have  done  to  make  this  production. 

Now,  ,1  am,  going  to  make  ,myself  very  brief.  I  want  to  endeavor 
to  make  Ae  statement  that  there  is  a  production,  the  airplane  indus- 
try, that  has  increased  from  1  to  1 00.  In  other  words,  as  1  understand 
the  increase  in  production  of  oiu-  airplanes  started 'in  1940,  and  it 
WES  900  at  the  end  of  the  year  1943— no,  it  ran  2  months  into  1944. 
I  am  going  to  venture  to  sav  that  the  airplane  industry  can  go  from 
that  100  now  to  150'  with,  the  same  manpower,  but  not  without  the 
tool  and  die  industry. 

Tools  and  dies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  not  .needed  as 
nmsntly  as  they  are  today,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  machine- 
tool  pro'gram  was  1-,  2-,  or  3-year  programs,  and  a  good  m,any  of  the 
tools  that  were  necessary  were  machine  tools.  Today  the  ,machine- 
tool  job  is  over  90  percent  completed;  co,nseqnently  what  we  are  doing 
today  is  c»nvertin,g,  changing,  and  mak,ing  new  products.  The 
ipecial  tools  are  used  in  wme  basic  machine  tools,  but  the  change-over 
'Comes  about  by  convertmg  the  machine  tools,  by  ,mak,ing  special 
partB.  and  m,aking  d,i,fferent  parts,  and  where  2  or  3  years  ago  we  would 
have  had  a  delivery,  we  could  have  delivered  maybe  3,  4,  5,  or  6 
months,  and  som,etun,es  a  year  was  perfectlv  satisfactory,  today  our 
industry  is  required  to  make  dehveries  within  30  to  60  days— 90  days 
I  have  heard  very  few  cases  of  90-day  delivery,  so^  you  will  see  from 
that  we  have  had  to  pull  the  backlog  do'wn,,  which  is  a  very  grave 
:i»8ponii,bility  for  the  few  we  have  had  to  do  it  with,  this  shortage  of 
■skiled  ,m,en.  They  ,8ay  they  cannot  wait  a  vear  any  more  to  get  these 
tools,  they  ,liave  to  have  them  next  week  or  the  week  after,  they  got 
to  do  it,  'that  particular  job,  right  away.     Thank  you. 

The  Chairma,n.  M.r.  M,oore,  the  main  point  you  want  to  make  is 
■that  the  tool  and  die  ,ind'U8try  is  not  to  b.e  gagecl  as  to  its  importance 
by  the  number  of  emplovees  maintained  in  flie  industry,  as  a  ship- 
builder or  an  aircraft  builder  may  be  gaged,  but  rather  by  the  use  to 
which  the  product  of  the  ind'ustry  is  applied. 

Mr.  MooB*.  In  other  words,  we  in  the  tool  and  die  industry  have 
taken  skill  out  of  the  job  by  tooling  it  right;  and  when  we  take  the  skill 
out  of  a  job  we  throw  it  mto  unskdled  hands ;  we  can  take  them  off  the 
itreet  and  put  them  on  the  job  and  go  to  work  on  it.  That  is  what  we 
do  by  taking  the  skill  out  of  the  job,  and  it  is  tools,  dies,  and  engineer- 
ing that  do  the  job. 

Of  course,  a  tool  and  a  die  are  somewhat  peri,8hable;  they  are  not  to 

be.  confused  with  mi,adh,i,ne  tools.  MacMne  tools  ,might  have  a  life  of 
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10  years  whereas  a  tool  that  goes  into  the  machine  might  have  a  life 
of  only  a  week  or  2,  or  it  might  have  a  life  of  only  an  hour,  partic- 
ularly today.  ,       .     1  11* 

Another  point  I  did  want  to  bring  out  today  is  the  multitude  of 
special  tools,  for  the  simple  reason  that  skill  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
production  line.  They  have  had  to  let  men  go  and  they  have  had  to 
replace  them  with  women.  The  trial  didn't  work.  The  women  had 
never  had  any  shop  experience  whatsoever,  and  one  little  false  move, 
such  as  was  described  here  previously,  by  putting  in  two  parts  instead 
of  one,  might  ruin  the  die  or  break  it.  In  other  words,  2  weeks  of 
skilled  work  have  gone  for  nothing.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  with 
dies  for  laminations  in  the  Westinghouse.  Kecently  I  saw  a  simOar 
instance  of  that,  where  they  had  put  a  woman  in  a  pressoom — these 
dies  and  laminations  run  from  1,000  to  2,000  hours  apiece—and  she 
put  in  two  parts  instead  of  one,  just  a  careless  little  move  that  any- 
i)ody  might  make,  and  they  do  it  every  so  often,  and  a  thousand-hour 
job  Is  absolutely  ruined.  Sometimes  they  just  push  the  bottom  right 
through  the  die,  and  there  is  nothing  left  whatsoever  that  can  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  RowELL.  Mr.  Moore,  did  you  intend  to  put  that  letter  into 

the  record? 
Mr.  MooRE.  Yes;  I  will  read  the  letter. 

Goat  Metal  Stampings,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  March  57,  1944- 
Moore  Special  Tool  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
(Attention:  Mr.  W.  Angell.) 
Gentlemen:  This  is  simply  to  inquire  whether  something  cannot  be  done 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  we  have  been  experiencing  on  unfavorable  dehvenea 
of  the  precision  stamping  dies  you  make  for  us. 

I  believe  vou  are  aware  that  practically  all  this  tooling  is  for  the  production 
of  the  electronic  tube  elements  required  in  connection  with  vital  radar  equipment, 
and  that  delay  of  tools  seriously  disturbs  and  delays  entire  programs  for  which 
such  materials  are  required. 

We  will  hope  that  you  can  advise  favorably  and  awaiting  an  early  response, 
we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly,  ^         ..  o  ir 

Goat  Metal  Stampings,  Inc., 

E.  F.  Staver,  Secretary. 

Mr.  RowELL.  I  will  caE  as  my  next  witness  Mr.  V.  A.  Weiland  of 
the  Weiland  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

STATEMENT  OF  V.  A.  WElIAND,  OF  THE  WEIIAND  TOOL  &  DIE 

CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Weiland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  effect  of  cancelation  and  termination  of  war 
contracts,  particularly  on  the  tool  and  die  business. 

Certain  misinformed  people  are  under  the  impression  that  due  to 
certain  cancelations  and  terminations  the  need  for  special  tool  and 
die  programs  is  over.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true,  as  I  believe  you 
realize:  As  fast  as  these  war  contracts  are  being  terminated,  othere 
are  being  placed  to  absorb  the  difference  in  new  models,  changes,  and 
so  forth,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  hours  put  out  by  the  industry 
today  is  as  great  as  if  not  greater  than,  ever  before. 

Now  to  cite  a  typical  instance,  which  I  beUeve  it  true  of  nearly 
all  change-overs,  on  a  certain  procxn^ement  program.    When  it  was 
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origiiialy  proniulgafced,  tliey  alloW'ed  14  WiH:*ks  for  tooling  up,  they 
changed  tlieir  design,  and  required  a  greai  number  of  new  dies' on  tlm 
change-over,  a.nd  they  are  only  allowing  4  weeks. 

Now,  if  the  men  are  ptilled  from  our  shops  we  cannot  meet  the  much 
shorter  delivery  dates,  whifii  the  armed  forces  are  now  requiring. 

Another  point  is,  as  they  are  changing  their  designs  they  are 
getting  ever  closer  and  closer  limits,  requiring  a  higher  degree  of 
skill  at.  all  iim,es,  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  mere  trainee. 

For  your^  information  I  would^  like  to  add  to  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Neuman,  that  the  selective  service  boards  allow  5  years'  training  of 
a  manning  table  for  tool  and  die  makers.  That  period  of  5  years  is 
more  than  they  allow  for  any  other  class  of  skilled  help.  They 
realize  how  long  it  takes  to  m.ake  a  good  tool  and  die  maker,  so  far 
as  our  industry  goes,  and  being  a  key  industry,  well  it  might  be  said 
that  you  cannot  m,ake  your  key  until  you  get  your  tools. 

I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  statement  very  much. 

Mr.  RowELL.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  John  Barth,  of  the  Barth 
Stam,ping  &  Machine  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

IT  OF  lOHW  BAITI.  PIESIBEN T  OF  BARTH  STAMPHIG 

ft  MACHHIE  WOEKS,  CIlVELAlfD.  OHIO 

fr.  B.%ttTH.  I  have  a  letter  here  from,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  that  shows  our  work  is  not  only  need^ed 

today,  but  it  will  be  needed  in  the  future,  and  that  our  help  that  we 
have  is  so  scarce,  we  have  so  little  of  it,  that  in  many  many  cases 
we  have  to  refuse  to  take  these  jobs.  Our  shop  is  located  in  Cleve- 
land, and  we  make  laminations.    Here  is  a  letter  that  came  in; 

This  laboratory  is  interested  in  pupchasing  10,000'  laminations  in  accordance 

'Witli  the  encloBcd  blueprints.     It  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  quote  me  by  wire 

to  ttiis  laboratory  tli.e  linit  delivery  price,., .delivery  baaed  on  AA-1  priority. 

Now  we  had  to  wire  those  people  tailing  them  we  could  not  do  the 


I  huve  a  letter  here  that  I  won't  read,  it  wfll  take  too  long;  hut  I 
might  make  the  statement  that  it  is  .along  the  same  .line  and  shows 
that  we  have  been  serving  them. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  put  that  in  the  record  with  the  other 
testimony. 

M,r.  Baeth.  I  can.  briefly  indicate  to  you  a  little  bit  better  what 
we  are  doing  with  these  pictures.  We  have  a  lot  of  parts  that  we 
make  for  General  Electric  for  the  .antirocket  bomb.  This  is  an  in- 
strument that  G.  E.  brought  out  to  divert  bombs  after  the  Germans 
had  shot  them  at  our  planes.  Unfortunately  we  started  to  make  these 
tools  and  just  as  we  got  ready  to  make  up  a  bunch  of  them  we  got  a 
cancelation.  In  other  words,  the  thing  didn't  work.  Now  what  is 
G.  E.  going  to  do?  They  are  go.ing  to  work  day  and  night  to^  make 
it  work.  Maybe  they  wdl  m..ake  it  work,  but  how  are  they  going  to 
get  all  these  p.arts? 

^  Here  is  another  thing,  a  trench  mortar  fin,  which  was  made  on  a 
jig  in  our  shop.  It  was  a  three-operation  job;  we  made  it  a  one- 
operation  job.  The  first  mistake,  and  that  is  finished,  we  had  one  of 
our  men  repair  that;  that  is,  one  of  our  boys,  like  this  young  man  you 
saw  .here,  has  to  take  care  of  'those  things^.  They  make  4,800  per  hour 
or  more  with,  these  and  all  of  these  dies  have  to'  be  renewed. ' 
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Now  Jack  &  Heinz  could  not  do  a  thing  without  those  laminations. 
If  that  lamination  die  fell  down  they  would  be  through. 

Now  General  Electric — I  mean  Westinghouse — on  this  binocular, 
this  40-cycle  diopter,  every  one  of  the  little  slots  has  to  be  with  one  ten- 
one  thousands,  that  twenty-five  one  millionths.  We  have  done  work 
for  all  of  the  Westinghouse  plants  and  we  have  made  that  for  them. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  Westinghouse  insisted  that  we  were 
*  the  only  ones  in  the  countiy  that  could  produce  this  die  and  these 
gages  to  one  ten  thousands  accuracy. 

Now  I  have  quite  a  few  pictures  here,  but  I  have  talked  about  a 
few  of  them. 

Here  is  a  whole  group  of  dies.  These  dies  were  designed  and  built 
7  weeks.     However,  we  cannot  load  any  for  them. 

There  is  a  big  punch  die,  it  takes  about  30  or  more  men  day  and 
night  to  cut  that  job  out.  Now  that  is  a  lot  of  time.  We  do  that  for 
Jack  &  Heinz,  see  the  mark  on  here,  this  lamination  die  used  on  the 
Jack  &  Heinz  motors  for  airplane  starters.  If  this  die  had  failed,  their 
entire  production  would  have  to  stop.  This  lamination  die  took  3 
months'  work  day  and  night  to  build. 

Now  a  couple  of  months  ago  I  went  out  to  a  place  near  Cleveland 
where  they  are  making  those  incendiary  bombs  that  they  drop  on 
Gemiany  right  now,  and  he  was  making  those  with  a  lot  of  help  and 
he  was  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with  his  help.  This  machine,  after  he 
had  had  it  a  week,  he  told  me  then  that  this  machine  has  doubled  his 
production  and  eliminated  seven  people. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say  that  our  industiy  is  not  only  needed  today 
for  the  war,  but  it  is  needed  for  tomorrow,  because  there  is  new 
business  coming  out  like  this  thing  that  G.  E.  is  working  on  now. 
They  are  trying  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  it. 

Another  thing,  these  tools  that  are  in  use  all  the  time,  just  like  that 
die,  have  to  be  repaired  and  new  parts  have  to  be  made  for  them. 

I  guess  that  is  enough. 

The  Chaihman.  We  appreciate  your  statement  very  much,  Mr. 
Barth.  The  vital  thing  before  the  committee  is  the  problem  of  this 
wartime  program.  Unquestionably,  the  new  demands  that  are  being 
made  on  the  industry  are  something  that  we  have  got  to  think  about. 

Mr.  RowELL.  Our  problem  is  one  that  I  have  pointed  out. 
I  now  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.   Janiszewski,   president   of   the 
Superior  Steel  Products  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STATEMENT  OF  Ml.  JANISZEWSKI,  PKESIDENT,  SUPERIOR  STEEL 

PRODUCTS  CO..  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Mr.  Janiszewski.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  my  statement  as 
brief  as  possible,  because  there  is  plenty  to  talk  about,  all  more  or 
less  to  the  same  extent  and  repetition,  but  I  just  want  to  emphasize 
one  thing  that  goes  to  show  you  clearly  what  the  case  of  the  tool  shop 
is,  and  that  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  a  firm  we  have  been  dealing  with 
for  some  time  called  on  us.  They  had  a  chance  of  getting  a  contract 
on  a  lathe  and  that  lathe  had  to  be  made  in  three  parts,  and  it  was 
welded;  the  production  they  had  at  that  time,  that  firm  employed 
approximately  31  welders,  but  this  customer  of  ours,  he  could  not 
secure  welders,  and  consequently  he  asked  whether  there  was  a 
possibility  that  we  could  design  a  die  to  produce  the  shell  in  one  piece 
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80  as  to  eliiiiin,ate  the  welding.  'Tlie  result  was  that  we  have  pro- 
duced one,  and  the  rate  they  are  turning  out  munitions  today,  I  am 
told  that  it  wonld  take  at  least  150  weldei-s  to  keep  the  line  going. 

The  second  thing,  the  way  I  f<?el  about  O'Ur  industry  is  this:  That 
.adding  to  that,  with  otlier  industries  who  are  going  to  lose  a  great 
number  of  men  within  the  age  of  2(i  and  under,  therefore  the  tool  and 
die  industiy  should  be  given  the  same  oOEsideratioo,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  whatever  we  lose  it  will  be  by  drafting  the  men  26  years 
and  under  in  various  industries.  I  am  told  tliat  our  industry,  by  ite 
iBgenuity  and  skill,  can  maintain  the  present  production,  instead  of  a 
loss  in  production  in  industry,  but  there  is  every  possibility  that  they 
can  increase  it.    That  is  all.'    Thank  you. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  confronting 
'tills  country.  If  there  is  a  need  for  greater  manpower,  the  tool  and 
die  industry  will  have  a  very  im,portant  part  to  play  in  producing 
labor-saving  devices  with  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RowELL.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
call  on  one  more  witness,  if  you  plc*ase,  Mr.  Stewart  Sinclair,  of 
Chicago. 

The  Chaieiian.  Mr.  Sinclair. 

S1I:11II1»T  OF  STIWMT  SIHCIAII,  OF  CHICAGO 


Mr:  SiNCLAiB.  I  rewesent  the  industry  in  the  Chicago  area, 
approximately  100  tool  sliops,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  the  question 
that.  Mr,  Spiirkman  asked  Mr.  Rowell,  and  I  would  like  chance  to 
lead  a  couple  of  statements  out  of  several  letters  and  ask — each  one 

of  our  companies  has  a  st atemcnt  from  some  of  their  prime  contractors 

as  to  what 'the  effect  would  be  in  their  production  of  war  goods  were 
20  percent  of  their  men  taken  out,  20  percent  of  the  young  tool 
makers,  and  one  or  two  items  arc  from  companies  such  as  tlie  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  the  Stewart- Warner  Corporation.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  Westinghouse  letter,  a  portion  of  it,  as  follows™-this 
letter  is  dated  January  4,  1944,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Allied  Tool  & 
Mftcliine  Co.,  Chicago,  111.    I  will  read  only  a  part  of  it:^ 

Our  orfew  to  yo«.  now  include  tools  for  radio  equipment  i,i»ed  in  planes  by  the 
Sigoal  Corps,  and  the  Navy.  The  priorities  on  this  equipment  vary,  one  job  on 
which  vou  have  orders  is  now  A-20,  and  we  have  been  told  by  the  Navy  to  expect 
this  to' change  to  A-1  soon  and  to  let  nothing  stand  in  the  way  of  this  program,. 

This  device  is  new  and  is  not  yet  in  production  at  any  plant. 

From  the  above,  I  believe  you  can  see  the  importance  of  taking  every  possible 
step  to  obtain  defermento  for  your  people  who  are  making  those  tools  and  to  meet 
scheduled  delivery  dates  which  tie  in  with  the  over-all  program  of  our  armed 
forces. 

Then  this,  from  the  Stewart-Warner  Corporation,  dated  January 

11,  1944,  addressed  to  Howard  B.  Jones,  Chicago,  111.,  and  I  wOl  read 

only  the  last  paragraph: 

Obviously,  we  will  be  unable  to  meet  our  schedules  if  your  delivery  problems 

mm  aggravated  bv  loss  of  addi*ional  manpow^er.  Therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  my  that  furtlier  reduction  in  your  output  will  materially  affect  our  ability  to 

deliver  our  contract  on  the  model  A.  B^.  J.  according  to  schedule. 

From  the  Chicago  Die  Mold  Manufacturing  Co.,  dated  January  3, 
1943,  addressed  to  the  Midland  Die  &  Engraving  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL, 

and  I  will  read  only  the  last  paragraph: 
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Ninety-seven  percent  of  our  contracts  are  for  Army  and  Navy,  Signal  Corps, 
and  Aircraft  Communicatioos,  and  the  bottleneck  of  our  ei. t. re  operation  is  too  s 
and  dies.  In  case  the  available  man-hours  in  this  department  are  reduced,  our 
production  will  be  very  seriously  curtailed. 

One  other,  and  this  is  from  the  Consolidated  Radio  Products  Co  of 
Chicago,  is  dated  December  30,  1943,  and  is  addressed  to  the  In-- 
dnstrial  Molded  Products  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  I  will  read  only  the  last 
paragraph: 

All  of  our  production  is  devoted  to  the  war  effort  .^^^'IZ^hT^nTLmblr 
preference  rating  of  AA-1  or  better.  We  are  already  behind  fY}'^^^^'''^^^^ 
Sf  our  contracts  due  to  your  past  failures  to  P^?^^^^^^' P^^^icidar  >Mn  yoi^^^ 
die  work  We  lust  cannot  condone  any  further  delay.  We  have  been  looking 
?oiwa?5  to  a^  iiJiprovement  rather  than  an  increased  ^^^^^^  "^-V^J^  P^[  ^.^^^^^ 
and  would  urge  that  you  take  every  step  in  your  POwer  to  hold  your  present 
organization  intact,  appealing  to  your  highest  power  to  effect  this  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  typical  situation  in  Chicago.  If  one 
shop  cannot  produce  or  manufacture,  the  prime  contractor  camiot 
turn  to  another  shop,  because  every  shop  in  Chicago  is  burdened  witu 
exactly  the  same  thing  in  exactly  the  same  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  The  tool  and  die  industry  we  know  m  that  area  is 
definitely  falling  behind  in  living  up  to  the  contracts  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Sinclair.  Yes;  they  cannot  keep  up  with  their  schedules;  as 
Mr.  Weiland  pointed  out,  if  a  contract  is  conceled  it  is  immediately 
replaced  with  another  one  with  even  greater  pressure,  and  the  rede- 
signing problems  coming  up  in  greater  force,  the  old  ones  won  t  worK, 
and  they  put  in  a  new  one  and  they  have  got  to  have  it  torthwitn. 
Every  man  taken  out  just  weakens  the  whole  war  effort,  so  far  as  the 
Chicago  output  is  concerned,  and  the  national  organization  m  the 
same  proportion. 

Thank  you  very  much.  j   .     ^u 

Mr.  Rowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Bhrhardt  Tool  &  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo  signexl  by  Colonel 
Coward  from  the  Army  Service  Forces,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
St.  Louis  Ordnance  District,  which  I  would  like  to  read  mto  the  record. 

This  letter  is  dated  March  29,  1944. 

AitMY  Service  Forces, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

St.  Louis  Ordnance  District, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  29,  1944. 

Ehbhardt  Tool  &  Machine  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Attention  of  Mr.  W.  Ehrhardt. 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  your  urgent  request,  this  office  has  at  numerous 
times  through  all  known  channels  attempted  to  aid  you  m  secunng  the  gagemaker 
personnel  required  for  you  to  fulfill  your  obhgations  under  the  first  and  second 
Srdnance  gage  expansion  programs.  You  are  not  alone  m  ^^J^  P™^!^"^^^^^'??'^^ 
requests  have  been  received  from  the  other  four  plants  expanded  at  the  same  time 

tlecent  rulings  by  the  Army  Service  Forces  and  Selective  Service  indicate  that 
the  problem  is  to  become  more  critical  through  the  loss  of  present  employees  to  the 
draft  This  is  especially  true  of  the  men  under  26  years  of  age  who  gage  manu- 
facturers have  found  after  basic  training  were  particularly  well  suited  through 
better  education  and  lack  of  fear  of  working  to  the  extreme  tolerances  of  l/lU,lKnJ 
and  1/100,000  than  their  elders.  These  men  developed  rapidly  and  it  is  under- 
stood in  many  cases  they  surpassed  the  older  men  in  abihty.  ^„^^„„^ 

Gages  have  always  been  a  critical  item  in  this  district  and  our  past  expenence 
and  records  show  that  deliveries  have  frequently  been  delayed  anywhere  from  1  to 
3  months  because  of  the  inability  of  the  facilities  to  secure  and  hold  their  minimum 
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wqiiirements  of  this  type  of  personnel.  Wliile  fhe  Kage  load  on  most  Ordnance 
'Items  has  decreased  tremeiidoiisly  in  tlie  past  several  months,  tliis  deeearese  has 
been  offset  by  your  loss  of  gaReinakers  to  such.  a.ii  extent  that  there^  are  still  a 
■iiuiiiber  of  dcYcIopment  and  critieal  items  for  which  the  gage  requirements  are  not 
being  m,et  in  tmie  to  provide  required  gages  at  the  start  of  production. 

While  your  plant  was  oripiially  expanded  for  the  production  of  Ordnance  gages, 
the  tTemendou,s  demand  for  gages  by  otlier  services  ami  their  lack  of  facilities 
necessitated  this  office  making  your  facilities  available  to  the  Air  Corps,  Navv, 
and  other  war  services,  thus  imposing  an  additional  load  on  vour  gage  capacity. " 

The  above  information  is  reviewed  in  case  vou  liave  overlooked  some  points  and 
desire  to  submit  your  case  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  present  the 
facts  so  that  the  proper  (,;overnmen1r  department  can  combine  t.his  information 
and  reach  a  decision  most  compatible  with  our  war  effort. 

For  the  district  chief: 
Yours  very  truly, 

ft..  W.  Cow.,A.H,i>, 
Limikfmmi  Cohnelf  Ordnance  Department,  Asaislant 

I.  tliink,,,  Mr.  Clmi.rmaii,  that  sums  up  pi:*etty  well  the  testimonj 
wew'oiilcl  liave  from  any  othere  that  .m.ay  be  present. 

I  would  like  to  offer  these  letters  that  I  .now  hand  tlie  reporter  into 
the  record. 

The  C.H.AIHMAN.  They  will  be  accepted  m  additional  exhibits. 

Mr..  .RowE.LL.  We  are  fortunate,  'Mr.  riiairman,  in  having  with  ti.8 
one  of  the  founders  of  our  ,gi*oup,  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Tool  and  .Die  Manufacturers  A88oci.at ion,  Mr.  .L..  A.  Sommer,  president 
of  the  Sonuner  &  Ad..am.s  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whom  I  would  like  to 
h.ave  thank  this  com,mittee  .lor  the  very  generous  time  that  they  have 
.afforded  u,s  today,  if  Mr.  Som,mer  wilfcome  forward.. 

Sf  ATmirT  OF  L..  A.  SOiMMBl,  PUSIBIMf  OF  BOM MEl  it  ABAMB 

M.r.  SoMM'BB.  There  are  very  few  words  that  I  have  to  say.  Now 
•you^  have  heard  fro.m  the  testimony  that  .has.  been  offered  today  that 
we  have  about  the  same  problem.  M..ttupower,  of  coui-se,  is  the  most 
vital  thine  we  have  to  contend  with  today. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to'  suggest  to  the  committee,  which 
I  don't  believe  has  been  mentioned  today,  and  that  is  the  vast  number 
of  plants  are  composed  of  small  nuinbers  of  men,  they  are  all  small 
plants,  most  of  them'^rmi  from  20  to  150  men.  It  is  a  very  large 
Aop  that  h.as  over  50  men.  We  have  .no  direct  war  contracts.  Our 
work  is  practically  all  .subcontracts.  When  the  Government  first 
laid  out  the  program,  they  went  to  the  larger  manu.facturers  but  the 
krger  .m.a.nu.facturers  came  to  us  .for  the  tods,  dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures. 
The  result  was  that  we  had  no  direct  contact  with  the  Government, 
therefore  thev  don't  .know  the  thmgs  that  we  did  for  mdustry,  and 
■that  .is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  seem  a  httle  bit  surprised  that  our 
problem.s  were  not  better  .known  by  Donald  Nelson.  .He  has  had  no 
problem  up  to  date,  .so  .far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  have  supplied 
the  tools  and  fixtures  to  the  larger  manufacturei-s  and  they  have  kept 
up  their  production. 

But,  from,  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  our  m.en  and  demands  are 
gTO'Wing  on  us,  the  time  will  soon  come  that  their  production  will  sag 
veiy  decidedly,  so  I  think  the  time  is  here  that  we  want  to  head  that 
off  before  it  becomes  too  drastic.  That  is  what  has  brought  out 
m.embe:rs  to  the  various  hearings  in  Washington,  m  order  that  we 
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might  present  the  full  facts  so  that  something  might  be  done  to  relieve 
our  situation.  We  will  soon  be  very  badly  in  need  of  some  additional 
help  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  get  it. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  any  more  testimony  along  the 
same  lines  that  the  other  boys  have  given,  but  I  do  want  to  thank  yon 
for  your  attention.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  givmg  us  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  it 
and  we  hope  something  can  be  done  to  relieve  what  we  think,  is  fact, 
what  we  know  today  is  a  very  serious  situation. 

I  have  a  number  of  telegrams  here  similar  to  the  letters  that  have 
been  read  before  in  this  testimony.  ^ 

Mr.  RowELL.  Could  we  offer  those,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  SoMMER.  I  would  like  to  offer  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  received  as  exhibits. 

Mr.  Sommer,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question. 

Mr.  Sommer.  Yes,  sir.  ,     .       i 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  whether  the  smaller  plants  who  are 
finding  themselves  in  difficulty,  in  not  getting  any  current  business 
and  so  forth,  could  apply  to  the  SmaUer  War  Plants  Corporation.     I 
assume  they  have  always  been  kept  ciurent  and  could  possibly  handle 

a  problem  of  that  kind.  ,     ,  ,  t  j 

Mr.  Sommer.  I  don't  believe  any  of  our  tool  plants  have  apphed 
to  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  for  any  assistance  of  any  kind. 
We  have  not  been  soliciting  work.  Work  has  been  brought  to  us  and 
in  many  instances  we  are  almost  compelled  to  take  work  for  ail  our 
people.  I  know  that  our  plant  was  during  the  eariy  part  of  the  war 
program.  One  of  the  country  manufacturers  thought  it  necessary 
to  have  a  special  machine  built  for  cutting  threads  on  the  end  of  gun 
barrels  and  also  in  the  breech  arrangement  for  gun  barrels.  Appar- 
ently there  was  no  one  in  the  country  at  that  time  who  was  willmg 
to  undertake  to  do  it.  They  all  had  so  much  work  to  do.  So  we 
took  an  order  for  1  machine  which  we  had  the  capacity  to  huild. 
Before  we  even  got  started  with  it  we  had  orders  for  16  of  those  ma- 
chines. That  was  pretty  nearly  the  limit.  We  increased  our  facihties 
and  expanded  out  workmg  force  to  take  care  of  that. 

I  think  that  has  been  true  of  all  of  the  tool  plants,  they  have  all 
expanded  their  facilities  and  they  havegone  as  far  as  they  can  possibly 
go  to  take  care  of  the  war  needs.  With  all  the  expansion  we  have 
had  we  are  still  not  able  to  take  care  of  it.  Every  day  we  are  all 
turning  down  orders  for  work  that  we  cannot  take  on  account  of 
manpower,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  our  men.  We  have  men, 
one  man  36  years  old  and  another  32,  and  we  got  deferments,  6 
months  deferments,  for  one  of  our  men,  and  we  enjoyed  that  defer- 
ment or  that  privOege  of  deferment  for  about  2  months,  and  then  he 
was  reclassified  and  put  back  into  1-A.  I  don't  know  what  the 
result  of  that  is  going  to  be,  but  we  need  him  very  badly. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  statement  very  much,  Mr. 

Sommer.  ,    ,.,  ,  ^.      • 

Mr.  Rowell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  m 
Mr.  Sommer's  response  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  Smaller  War  Plants. 
I  think  not  because  he  wanted  to  mislead  the  Chair,  but  because^of 
lack  of  knowledge.  We  have  had  occasion,  some  of  our  member 
firms,  to  go  before  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  but  we  have 
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not  found  the  Corporation  very  helpful  to  small  industry,  but  wc 
do  find  now  a  definite  willingness  to  give  al,I  the  aid  that  is  within 
tiieir  prerogative  to  give,  and  we  are  very  hopeful,  and  we  believe 
that  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Co.rporation  is  going  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant part. 

The  CfnAiRMAN.  Of  course,  the  Sm,aller  War  Plants  Corporation  is 
not  represented,  either  on  the  interagency  committee  or  on  some  of 
the  other  major  committees  here  in  Washington,  but  the  committee 
might  be  able  to  play  its  part. 

Mr.  M^owELii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  sits  on  that  interagencv  committee, 
and  I  would  strongly  urge  that  they  have  a  representative  on  the 
mteragency  committee. 

Now  in  closing  our  statement  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity we  have  had  to  appear  before  this  hooorable  body,  and  we  will 
be  most  grateful  for  any  assistance  that  we  may  have,  to  have  this 
critical  industry  placed  on  the  critical  list,  along  with  the  others — I 
understood  it  was  8  that  had  been  desigjtiated,  hut  I  am  now  informed,. 
since  our  fi,rst  meeting  yesterday,  that  it  has  been  increased  to  13.  I 
wish  it  had  been  increased  to  14  to  include  the  tool  and  die  industry^ 
tecauTO  that  is  what  is  really  needed. 

I  think  that  if  the  chairman  of  this  special  committee  will  follow  the 
;pliiii  that  he  suggested  in  furnishing  Mr.  Nelson  or  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
War  Production  Bo'ird,,  with  a  copy  of  this  transcript,  that  it  may  be 
very  helpful. 

We  are  very  grateful,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  pri'vilege  of  appearing 
lief  ore  you. 

The  Chairman.  Th.a!ik  you,  Mr.  Rowell,  and  members  of  the  in- 
dustry who  have  appeared  here  before  the  committee.  I  believe  that 
■th,e  testimony  you  have  i^resented  to  us  will  be  helpful.  We  will  see 
■that  a  copy  of  the  transcript  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  IVIr.  Nelson 
for  Ms  comment  upon  it.  I  hope  some  benefit  may  accrue  to  your 
selves  and  to  the  war  effort. 

Mr.  ,R'OWB..LL.  Thank  you,  sir.  If  this  association  at  any  time  in 
the  future  can  offer  any  assistance  to  this  special  committee,  please 
feel  free  to  •call  upon  us. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  That  will  conclude  the  hearing  on 
tMs  subject  on  the  part  of  the  special  conunittee  until  after  the  Easter 

(Whereupon,  at  4:05  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Gloucester  Fisheries  Association, 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  April  4,  1944- 

Hon.  John  M.  Costello,  d    w  _„ 

Chairman,  Military  Affairs,  Snhcommittee  on  Manpower  Problems, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  herewith  is  copy  of  survey  completed  late  iu  January  of 
this  year  showing  the  number  in.  crews  of  Gloucester  vessels  operating  during  the 
various  fishing  periods  of  1943  and  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed  at 
loc^l  fish  plants  as  of  February  1,  1944,  compared  with  t^e  numto  si^^^^^^ 
employed  during  the  peak  production  period  of  last  year.  Congressman  Bates 
Lt  parts  of  this  survey  with  you  Friday  of  last  week  when  he,  Congressman 
Bland,  and  Congressman  Peterson  called  to  the  attention  of  your  committe^  the 
ve?y  critical  situation  facing  the  fishery  industry,  both  fleet  and  shore  eMablish- 
ments.  as  the  result  of  the  heavy  draft  of  manpower  now  taking  place  in  the  belec- 
tive  Service. 

This  survey  showed —  ^  ,  1 1  i  j  j  ^..« 

(1)  That  a:s  of  February  1  this  year  560  more  fishermen  would  be  needed  dur- 
ing the  peak  production  period  this  summer,  to  provide  minimum  crews  to  vessels 
of  the  Gloucester  fleet,  to  vessels  which  we  knew  at  the  time  were  being  returned 
by  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  (6),  and  to  vessels  then  under  construction  and 
scheduled  for  operation  by  July  or  early  August  (25).  u      ^* 

(2)  That  to  provide  local  fish  firms  tl  is  summer  with  the  same  number  off 
workers  they  had  during  the  peak  production  period  of  1943  would  require  467 
more  men  and  261  more  women  than  the  number  employed  on  I^ebruary  1.  in 
other  words,  1,027  mor<i  men  and  261  more  women  will  be  needed  to  meet  minimum 
requirements  of  the  Gloucester  fisheries,  fleet  and  shore  plants,  during  the  pro- 
duction peak,  June  to  October,  this  vear. 

The  general  situation  has  been  accentuated  since  this  survey  was  completed. 

Six  more  vessels  tF.ken  by  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  in  1942  are  being  returned 
to  owners  and  will  be  converted  for  fishing  withm  the  next  few  weeks.  Ihese 
vessels  will  require  a  total  of  72  fishermen  for  minimum  crews. 

Six  additional  new  vessels  under  construction,  not  accounted  for  in  our  survey 
of  February  1,  will  require  60  additional  crew  members. 

Four  new  fish  firms  have  established  at  Gloucester  since  the  peak  season  ot  194^. 
Minimum  requirements  of  these  firms  will  be  at  least  60  men  and  an  equal  number 

^'^AsThTsituation  stands  at  the  moment,  692  more  fishermen  and  527  more  fish 
workers  will  be  needed  to  meet  requirements  during  the  coming  sunamer. 

Extension  of  thq  nondeferrable  age  category  to  26  years  has  automaticaUy 
placed  in  class  1-A,  subject  to  immediate  induction  captains  of  two  Gloucester 
vessels,  and  engineers  of  a  number  of  others.  Under  the  recent  ?™r  of  the 
National  Selective  Service,  there  is  nothing  the  local  selective  service  board  or 
the  State  selective  board  can  do  about  it  even  though  these  men  are  essential  to 

the  operation  of  these  vessels.  ,  .      ,  ^.        *  «  i,;^„ 

The  position  of  captain  is  one  of  responsibility  in  the  operation  of  any  tishmg 
vessel,  and  whether  or  not  the  vessel  produces  what  it  is  capable  of,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  judgment  and  the  ability  of  the  one  in  charge.  ^  _.  _  .  _ 
There  already  is  a  serious  shortage  of  men  qualified  to  operate  Diesel  engines 
that  these  boats  are  equipped  with,  as  well  as  a  similar  shortage  of  experienceU 
mechanics  required  in  the  servicing  and  maintenance  of  these  engines  to  keep  tne 
vessels  in  operation.  The  drafting  of  anv  of  these  engineers  or  certains  will  fur- 
ther add  to  the  extreme  difliculty  we  will  be  faced  with  in  operating  the  fishing 

fleet  from  now  on.  ,         ./,,,-        u  „Uo/^ 

The  same  attention  must  be  given  to  key  workers  in  fish  plants,  who  arc  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  eflScient  operation  of  these  plants.     It  must  be  kept  in  mina 
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that  Gloucester  primarily  is  a  fisbiiig  community.  Most  of  our  industrial  workers 
»re  engaged  in  the  isheries  or  in  industries  allied  to  it.  The  fishing  industry  is  a 
highly  perishable  one,  therefore,  no  delay  can  be  permitted  in  the  handling  of  fish 
once  it  is  lauded  on  the  wharves. 

I  understand  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  provided  your  committee  with  a 
Fcport  on  the  relative  poundage  of  fish  produced  per  crew  member  as  compared 
with  the  poundage  of  food  produced  per  capita  by  agricultural  workers  and  others 
engaged  in  food  production  and  processing  iniuitries.  It  is  my  belief,  and  this 
fact  should  be^  kept  in  mind,  that  the  per  pound  of  food  produced  per  man  in  the 
ishing  industry  is  considerably  greater  Ihaa  in  any  other  part  of  our  food  produc- 
tion pro,gram.  If  deferments  are  to  be  panted  on  any  basis  to  agricultural 
workers,  certainly  the  same  consideration  should  be  given  keymen  in  the  fisheries, 
■both  in  the  fleet  and  in  shore  plants. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  so  great  I  deem  it  imperative  to^  call  it  to  your 
attention  so  that  immediate  action  can  be  taken  by  your  committee  through  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  to  issue  orders  at  once  that  will  give  local  service 
boards  in  the  fishing  ports  the  power  to  defer  keymen  who  are  so  essential  in 
the  functioning  of  this  important  industry. 

In  respect  to  the  situation  here  at  Gloucester,  such  action  is  mandatory  if  we 
UPe  to  avoid  tie-up  of  vessels  that  should  be  in  production  to  augment  the  food 
■upplj  of  the  country. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Gloucbstb'b  FiSHiJiiiBs  Association, 
By  L.  J.  Mart,  Seer^ektry, 


G.LOuci8TE,a  Fisheries  Association 

QliOIIOFSTlBR     MASS 

Gloucester  faces  a  serious  manpower  ehortajfe  in  the  operation  of  its  com- 
mercial fishing  vessels  and  fish-processing  pi^ants — a  situation  that  will  become 
more  acute  as  the  heavy  fishing  season  approaches  and  will  be  added  to  further 
aS'  vessels  being  returned  by  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  and  as  new  vessels  now 
under  construction  'become' ready  for  operation. 

In  the  various  surveys  and  analyses  made,  ■summaries  of  which  are  given 
following,  the  months  of  February,  July,  Oct^ober,  and  December  were  taken  to 
indicate  dilferent  types  of  fishing  priods,  such  as  when  vessels  change  over  from 
dragging  to  seining,  back  from  seining  to  dragging;  .also  when  snmller  boAls<  en- 
gaged in  shore  fishing  tie  up  because  of  migration  of  'ifisfa  'Offshore,  as  in  the  ^mm  of 
gill  netters,  small  draggers,  and  trap  fishermen,  or  when  the  weather  becomes  too 
fcavy  for  safe  operation. 

Some  Gloucester  vessels  fish  from  other  :port8  at  different  times  during  the  year. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  inackerel-semiBg  season,  Gloucester  seiners  operate 
from  New  Jersey  porta.  Other  vessels,  draggefs,  'fish  out  of  «outhern  ports  during 
the  winter  months.  These  vessels  for  the  m,08t  part  have  Gloucester  crews. 
The  following  summaries  take  all  these  conditions  into  account. 

Table  A  attached,  summarised  following,  shows  that  128  tonnage  fishing 
vessels  cleared  through  the  port  of  Gloucester  during  1943.  These  vessels  are 
engaged  in  offsborc'  fisMng^-principally  dragging  and  seining. 


Month,  IM 

Number 
of  vessels 

Total 

crews  1 

Febniary „ , ._ 

July .,.,, 

OctO'ber ,. 

Bacamber .-. 

90 
120 
126 
116 

766 

i,ao6 

1,185 
008 

1  01  the  above  total  crews,  1.07  were  ooa-OloQcester  fistwrmeB. 
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Table  B  attached  shows  that  116  numbered  commercial  fishing  boats  (under 
5  tons  gross)  cleared  through  the  port  of  Gloucester,  as  follows: 


Month,  1943 


February 

July 

October... 

December 


Number 
of  vessels 


16 

104 

54 

12 


Total 

crews 


49 

'253 

lil 

23 


Table  C  gives  the  number  in  crews  of  Gloucester  vessels  fishing  from  other  ports 
in  1943  during  one  or  more  of  the  checked  periods  (February,  July,  October, 
December),  as  follows: 

February ^^ 

(J  uiy _ 

October f^ 

December ®1 

From  the  foregoing  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  in  crews  of 
Gloucester  fishing  vessels  during  the  checked  fishing  periods  of  1943  was  as  follows: 


February 

July 

October 

December 

Table  A 

756 
49 
95 

1,20.5 

253 

27 

1,185 

101 

23 

098 

Table  B                        - 

m 

Table  C - 

Si 

Total                 • 

900 

1,485 

1,309 

1,072 

To  forecast  actual  requirements  from  now  on,  the  following  additions  must  be 
made  to  the  totals  given  preceding: 

(1)  Add  88  to  the  February  total  and  36  to  July  total  representing  crews  of 
vessels  added  to  the  Gloucester  fleet  after  July  1,  1943,  as  listed  in  table  D. 

(2)  Add  60  each  to  February  (1945)  and  December  totals;  72  each  July  and 
October  totals,  representing  crew  requirement^  of  chartered  vessels  already 
returned  or  being  returned  by  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  and  referred  to  in 

table  E. 

(3)  Add  250  each  to  February  (194,5)  and  December  totals;  also  280  each  to 
July  and  October  totals  representing  crew  requirements  of  vessels  now  under 
construction  and  expected  to  be  in  operation  by  July  1,  1944.     These  are  listed 

in  table  F.  .  ^,  x     ^  ,  •  , 

These  additions  to  the  total  number  in  crews  of  Gloucester  fishing  vessels  op- 
erating ill  1943  (includhig  new  vessels  added  to  the  Gloucester  fleet  after  July  1) 
accordhig  to  the  fishing  periods  checked,  give  the  following  crew  requirements 


Tables 


A,  B,  C 

D -- 

E 

F 

Total 


February 
1944 


900 

88 

0 

0 


988 


July  1944 


1,485 

36 

72 

280 


1,873 


October 
1944 


1,309 

0 

72 

280 


1,661 


December 
1944 


1,072 

0 

60 

250 


1,382 


February 
1945 


900 
88 
60 

250 


1,298 


Note  —The  difference  between  February  and  December  totals  may  seem  unduly  large.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  gill  netters,  small  draggers,  and  trap  fishermen  are  tied  up  during  the  February  fishing 
period,  as  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement.  Several  vessels  operate  during  the  semmg  season 
only  and  tie  up  in  December  until  start  of  the  next  mackerel  season.  .        ,        . 

The  large  increase  in  the  July  fishing  period  total  results  from  vessels  changmg  over  from  dragging  to  sein- 
ing, a  larger  crew  is  required.  The  drop-off  in  the  October  total  results  from  some  vessels  changing  back  to 
dragging,  while  others  continue. 


^1  1 
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The  foregoing  analysis  of  aecompanying  tables  shows  there  are  approximately 
1,000  at  present  in  crews  of  Gloucester  cominereial  fishing  vessels,  now  operating. 
Beginning  with  March,  some  of  the  gill  netters  will  change  over  to  dragging  and 
seining;  small  draggers  and  other  vessels  in  the  shore  fisheries  will  start  operating. 
In  April,  larger  draggers  will  begin  changing  over  to  mackerel  seining.  Crew 
requirements  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  July  fishing  period  peak  is  reached. 
This  high  peak  will  continue  through  September.  During  early  September  gill 
netters  mill  change  back  from  seining  and  dragging  to  gill  netting.  The  peak 
then  will  start  dropping  toward  the  October  level. 

The  immediate  problem,  therefore,  is:  "lilhere  can  fishermen  be  found  to  meet 
the  increased  requirements  from  now  on?" 

On  the  basis  of  1943  operation,  533  fishermen  will  be  needed  above  the  Febru- 
ary level  to  reach  July  fishing  period  requirements.  If  the  vessels  released  by  the 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard,  and  the  new  vessels  now  under  construction  are  to  be 
operated,  885  additional  fishermen  will  be  needed  to  meet  July  requirements. 

This  number  (885)  will  be  reduced  in  part  by—  ^  ^      ^ 

(1)  Return  to  fishing  of  numbered  boats  (table  B).  There  are  116  such  boats, 
with  July  requirements  of  253.  About  50  of  this  number  obtain  transient  sites 
on  the  larger  vessels,  so  making  allowance  for  this  means  that  203  fishermen  who 
work  during  the  tie-up  period  overhauling  their  own  boats  and  fishing  gear  or  are 
employed  at  other  places  ashore  will  return  fishing  before  July  1, 

&)  Return  to  fishing  of  gill  netters  and  smaller  draggers  in  the  tonnage  vessel 
class.  There  are  16  such  vessels  with  total  in  crews  of  137.  Prom  10  to  15  of 
this  number  mav  obtain  transient  sites  on  the  larger  vessels,  so  making  allowance 
for  this  means  that  122,  who  during  the  February  period  are  not  engaged  in 
fishing,  would  return  to  fishing  before'  July  1. 

Deducting  from  885  the  203  and  the  122  fishermen  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  preceding,  leaves  a  total  of  560  as  the  number  of  additional  fishermen 
that  must  be  found  somewhere  to  meet  the  July  fishing  period  crew  requirements. 

There  is  not  available  locallv  anywhere  near  such  number  (560)  who  have  had 
ishing  experience.     Some  few  with  fishing  experience  are  employed  at  local  fish- 

Kocessing  firms.  As  fish  production  increases,  these  firms  will  face  as  acute  a 
t)or  shortage  as  will  fishing  vessels. 

Last  year  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  permission  from  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  employment  of  minors  (girls  and  boys 
under  16)  in  certain  approved  occupations  of  the  local  fisheries.  With  the  num- 
ber of  men  from  local  fish  firms  inducted  since  the  peak  of  last  summer,  and  with 
the  probable  increase  in  amount  of  fish  to  be  handled  as  a  result  of  vessels  being 
returned  by  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  and  the  new  vessels  now  under  construc- 
tion (if  such  vessels  are  to  operate),  local  fish  firms  will  require  more  manpower 
from  now  on,  and  considerably  more  as  the  peak  is  reached  during  midsummer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed  at  local 
fish  firms  as  of  February  1,  1944,  and  the  total  number  employed  at  the  peak  of 
production  in  1943.     Number  of  men  and  women  cutters  is  given. 

Freshr-finh  and  Juk-i^rocessing  employees 

[N^ua'ter  inns,  221 


Employed 
at  present  > 


Employed 
at  pf'ak 
period 

(summer) 


1.522 

789 


I  AhofWB  flpires  incliide  277  men  ciilters  and  58  women  cotters. 

s  Above  flpuras  fiidsde  453  men  onttefs^  and  91  W'Omen  cutters. 

The  atove  comparison  shows  that  local  fish  firms  will  require  467  more  men  and 

261  more  women  during  the  summer  peak  period  this  year  than  employed  at 
present.  This  increase  is  predicated  on  the  amount  of  fish  landed  during  the 
height  of  the  season  this  year  bc-ing  about  the  same  as  last  year.  If  the  amount  of 
fish  to  be  handled  is  greater,  which  certainly  will  be  the  case  if  more  boats  are 
operating,  then  local  fish  firms  will  require  a  larger  number. 

The  preceding  figures  have  been  checked  carefully.     Additional  crew  require- 
ments  of  vessels  of  the  present  Gloucester  fleet  for  the  peak  fishing  season  during 
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the  summer,  and  to  operate  the  vessels  being  returned  by  the  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  and  those  under  construction,  will  be  560  men. 

To  meet  peak  requirements  of  last  summer,  fish  firms  will  need  467  more  naen 
and  261  more  women  tjian  at  present  employed.  The  actual  number  needed 
doubtless  will  be  more.  If  fishing  vessels  draw  from  fish  workers  to  replace  crew 
members  drafted,  it  will  mean  the  manpower  shortage  of  local  fish  firms  will  be 
seriously  increased  and  a  point  will  be  reached  where  fish  landed  cannot  be  handled. 
This  presents  a  very  serious  situation  in  respect  both  to  the  operation  of  fishing 
vessels  and  the  abihty  of  local  fish  firms  to  handle  and  to  process  fish  landed. 
Unless  some  action  is 'taken  in  respect  to  deferment  of  fishermen  and  fish  workers, 
especially  cutters,  this  situation  will  continue  to  become  worse. 

Gloucester  Fisheries  Association, 
By  L.  P.  Hart,  Secretary. 


Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union, 

January  29,  1944' 

Gloucester  Fishing  Vessel  Owners'  Association, 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  The  Atlantic  Fishermen's  Union  has  received  your  letter  of 
January  29  and  is  verv  happy  to  cooperate  with  your  association  and  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce  In  order  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  the  critical  situation 
which  will  arise  in  Gloucester  this  summer  because  of  the  shortage  of  available 
fishermen.  Our  union  membership  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  men  in  Glou- 
cester actively  engaged  in  fishhig.     Our  approximate  figures  are  as  follows: 

Our  present  membership  consists  of  approximately  1,100  fishermen.  This  in- 
cludes our  members  that  have  entered  the  armed  forces  and  who  are  still  members 
of  this  union  although,  of  course,  they  are  no  longer  actively  fishing.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  are  about  200  men  in  this  class.  This  would  reduce  our  number  of 
available  fishermen  who  are  members  of  this  union  to  approximately  900.  Of  the 
900  members  of  the  union,  about  50  are  men  of  the  age  of  65  or  over.  Also  there 
are  included  in  this  number  about  75  men  Hving  outside  of  Gloucester  who  fish 
on  Gloucester  vessels  and  are  members  of  this  union.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me 
to  estimate  the  number  of  men  who  are  fishing  that  are  not  members  of  this 
union.  Of  course,  substantially  all  of  the  men  who  are  fishing  on  the  regular 
fishing  boats  carrying  a  regular  crew  are  members  of  the  union.  There  are  a 
number  of  lobster  boats  operated  by  1  man  and  very  small  boats  with  1  or  2  men 
that  do  not  belong  to  this  union.  These  boats  fish  only  a  very  few  miles  off  shore, 
going  back  and  forth  daily.  My  best  guess  for  the  number  of  men  available  for 
this  type  of  fishing  would  not  exceed  150  who  are  not  members  of  this  union. 

Having  in  mind  the  number  of  vessels  returned  by  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
to  our  local  fieet  and  those  that  will  probably  be  returned  within  the  next  month 
or  two,  and  also  having  in  mind  the  number  of  new  boats  that  are  being  con- 
structed, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  furnish  full  crews,  even  under  this 
present  situation,  for  our  vessels.  I  understand  that  the  survey  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  has  indicated  a  need  of  approximately  1,800  men  to  man  our  local 
fleet  during  the  active  fishing  months  of  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  It  seems 
to  me  that  stretching  the  figures  of  men  presently  available  to  the  limit,  that 
we  will  not  have  over  1,200  men  available  at  the  very  most.  In  fact,  the  number 
will  probably  be  substantially  less  than  that  and  may  well  not  exceed  between 
900  and  1,000.  Frankly,  I  see  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  this  summer  and  the 
probability  that  some  boats  will  have  to  tie  up  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
securing  crews. 

Of  course,  the  situation  will  become  even  more  difficult  if  any  of  our  good  men 
are  drafted.  I  think  that  the  present  situation  with  respect  to  this  lack  of 
manpower  in  Gloucester  is  at  least  as  bad  as  the  situation  that  faced  the  farmers 
last  summer.  Our  union  has  always  wanted  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  interests 
of  our  country,  but  at  this  time  we  honestly  feel  that  experineced  fishermen  can 
produce  more  at  their  regular  occupation  and  do  more  for  the  country  in  this 
war  as  fishermen  than  as  members  of  the  armed  services. 

Respectfully  yours,  ^    ^ 

Frank  P.  Gomes. 
Alphonsus  F.  Hayes. 
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